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^^  Preface 


As    EMPLOYEES    IN   YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL  Forest,  Jackson,  WY;   Michael   P.   Musick,   Military 

Park,  our  visits  to  Jackson  Hole  began  as  early  as  1949.  Archivist,  National  Archives,  Washington,  DC;  Alvin 

Since   1959,  we  have  seasonally  lived  and  worked  in  Clarence  Nichols,  Ashton,  ID;  James  Rush,  Civil  Branch 

northern  Jackson   Hole  during  some   30  years  while  Archivist,  National  Archives,  Washington,  DC;  Glan 

numerous  and  even  dramatic  changes  took  place  there.  Sharp,  Ashton,  ID;  Benjamin  and  Pamela  Sheffield,  Jr., 

Also,  in  our  research,  connected  with  writing  A  Tale  of  Ennis,    MT;    Tom    Tankersley    Assistant    Chief    of 

Dough  Gods,  Bear  Grease,  Cantaloupe  and  Sucker  Oil,  we  had  Interpretive   Operations,  Yellowstone   National   Park, 

accumulated  considerable  historical  information  about  Yellowstone  Park,  WY;  Gary  Taylor,  Ashton,  ID;  and 

early  northern  Jackson  Hole.  The  more  we  learned,  the  Beryl  Wolff,  Moran,  WY. 

more  there  appeared  to  be  a  need  for  a  more  accurate  Also,  important  assistance  was  provided  by:  Joan 

identification,  description  and  documentation  of  the  very  Donnelly  Shoshone  National  Forest,  Cody  WY;  Patty 

early  historical  events  and  features  of  that  area  prior  to  Gross,  Council  Valley  Library  Council,  ID;  James  Muhn, 

1920.  We  felt  that  such  information  would  be  especially  Land  Law  Historian,   Bureau  of  Land  Management, 

useful  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature,  origin  Denver,  CO;  Cheryl  Oakes,  Librarian,  Forest  History 

and  evolution  of  events  in  northern  Jackson  Hole  follow-  Society  Durham,  NC;  Lt.  Gordon  Ogden,  Coos  County 

ing  that  period.   Therefore,  we  made  a  sincere  effort  to  Sheriff's    Office,    Coquille,    OR;   James    Peaco,    Park 

construct  a  detailed  history  ofnorthernjackson  Hole,  its  Photographer,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Yellowstone 

isolation   and  the   many  impacts   that   influenced  its  Park,  WY;  William  Puckett,  Historian,  Targhee  National 

growth.   Elaboration  of  this  theme  appears  in  the  chap-  Forest,  St.  Anthony  ID;  Brit  Storey  Senior  Historian, 

ter,"The  Setting."  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Denver,  CO;  Florence  Wallace, 

For  a  complete  listing  and  credit  of  the  sources  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Boise,  ID;  Dala  Walton,  Bureau 

and  locations  of  references  and  figures  utilized,  the  read-  of  Reclamation,  Burley  ID;  Doris  Whithorn,  Livingston, 

er  is  urged  to  consult  the  "References  Cited"  and  "Figure  MT;  and  Beverley  Whitman  and  Barbara  Zafft,  librari- 

Credits"  at  the  end  of  this  publication.  Also,  every  quo-  ans,    Research    Library    Yellowstone    National    Park, 

ration  is  verbatim,  including  all  spelling  and  grammar  Yellowstone  Park,  WY. 

errors.  In  addition,  our  liberal  use  of  quotes  was  done  to  Access  to  invaluable  archival  collections  was  gen- 
provide  the  reader  with  the  opportunity  to  formulate  a  erously  provided  by  the  Bandon  Historical  Society 
better,  as  well  as  more  enjoyable  understanding  of  the  Bandon,  OR;  the  Curry  County  Historical  Society  Gold 
thoughts  and  opinions  expressed  by  the  men  and  women  Beach,  OR;  the  Jackson  Hole  Historical  Society  and 
of  the  1872-1920  era.  Museum,  Jackson,  WY;  the  National  Archives  in  Denver, 

We  are  particularly  grateful  to  the  following  indi-  CO,  Washington,  DC  and  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

viduals  for  their  enthusiasm  and  willingness  to  share  Yellowstone   Park,   WY;   the   Park   County   Museum, 

their  personal  knowledge  with  us:  James  and  Eunice  Livingston,     MT;     the     Wyoming     State     Archives, 

Braman,  Moran,  WY;  Joan  Howard,  Archivist,  National  Cheyenne,    WY;    and    the    University    of   Wyoming 

Archives  and  Record  Center,  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  American  Heritage  Center,  Laramie,  WY.  The  holdings 

Denver,  CO;  Wayne  Jenkins,  Targhee  National  Forest,  and  research  space  of  many  libraries  were  provided  and 

Ashton,   ID;   Elaine   Mercill,   Bridger-Teton   National  we  are  very  appreciative  for  that  invaluable  assistance. 


For  his  outstanding  critical  review  of  our  manu- 
script, we  especially  thank  Lee  Whittlesey,  Historical 
Archivist,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Yellowstone  Park, 
Wyoming,  as  well  as  Debra  Beck,  Consultant,  Laramie, 
Wyoming,  for  her  very  helpful  editorial  suggestions. 

Lastly,  we  wish  to  thank  the  University  of 
Wyoming/National  Park  Service  Research  Center  for  its 
support  of  our  publication  and  especially  for  providing 
us  with  the  excellent  stenographic  assistance  of  Karen 
Noland. 

Kenneth  and  Lenore  Diem 


The  Setting 


Situated  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 

Teton  Range,  Jackson  Hole,  some  60  miles  long 
and  12  miles  wide,  is  completely  encircled  by  spectacu- 
lar and  formidable  mountains.  Initially,  this  valley  was 
called  Jackson's  Hole  in  1829  after  David  Jackson,  a 
partner  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company.  To  early 
trappers,  certain  valleys  having  a  special  abundance  of 
wildlife  were  often  designated  as  "holes"  (Mattes,  1962). 
Contemporary  usage  shortened  the  name  to  Jackson 
Hole. 

The  first  presidential  view  of  the  Grand  Teton 
region  was  described  in  1883  by  General  Michael 
Sheridan,  brother  of  General  Phil  Sheridan  (Cramton, 
1932): 

"Oj  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  scenery  Sheridan  and 
his  stajj  were  aware,  and  they  therefore  maneuvered  that 
the  president  and  other  guests  should  reach  the  summit 
first.  In  consequence,  the  glorious  spectacle  of  the  Teton 
Basin,  from  one  of  the  most  advantageous  points  of  view, 
hurst  on  their  gaze  with  all  the  added  effect  of  complete 
surprise.  ...  Nothing  in  mountam  scenery  the  world  over 
can  surpass  this  in  beauty  and  grandeur.  It  may  he  doubt- 
ed if  even  its  equal  exists." 

In  1900,  Judge  Smith  of  the  Kansas  City  Court  of 
Appeals  must  have  felt  the  same  way  when  he  made  his 
remarks  about  the  proposed  extension  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  (Smith,  J.L.,  1900): "It  would  bring  into 
the  Park  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  attractive 
scenery  on  the  continent."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  a 
retired  U.S.  Army  officer  who  made  a  trip  to 
Switzerland  "declared  that  in  grandeur  and  sublimity 
there  was  nothing  in  Swiss  Alpine  scenery  comparable 
to  it." 

Historically,  Jackson  Hole's  unique  physiography 
has  always  been  its  most  important  asset  (Fig.  1).  On 
the  west  are  Wyoming's  youngest  mountains,  the  Teton 


Range.  Their  irregular  east  face,  with  its  sharp  and  pre- 
cipitous ridges  rises  abruptly  for  as  much  as  7,000  feet 
above  the  valley  floor.  Also,  the  east  slope  is  endowed 
with  numerous  glacial  moraines  and  lakes.  By  contrast, 
this  range's  western  slopes  are  relatively  gentle  and 
broad  as  they  descend  to  the  Tecon  Basin  (Love  and 
Reed,  1971). 

Crossing  the  southern  end  of  the  Teton  Range  is 
the  lower,  more  eroded,  southeast-northwest  aligned 
Snake  River  Range.  This  range's  long,  parallel  system  of 
ridges  makes  it  quite  different  than  the  Teton  Range 
(Love  and  Reed,  1971). 

To  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  Snake  River  Range 
are  the  Hoback  Range,  the  Gros  Venirre  Range  and  the 
Washakie  Range,  respectively.  The  more  western  hill 
areas  of  the  Washakie  Range  are  known  as  the  southern 
Mt.  Leidy  Highlands  and  the  northerly  Pinyon  Peak 
Highlands.  The  majority  of  these  mountain  ranges, 
especially  the  Gros  Ventre  Range,  have  randomly  ori- 
ented, irregular  and  steep  ridges  with  numerous  cliff, 
badland,  mudflow  and  landslide  areas  (Love  and  Reed, 
1971). 

Completing  the  mountain  encirclement  of  Jackson 
Hole  is  the  Yellowstone  Volcanic  Plateau.  Extensive 
lava  flows  from  that  area  have  buried  northern  portions 
of  the  Teton  Range.  Portions  of  these  lava  flows  are 
very  recent  and  are  closely  associated  with  extensive  hot 
springs  just  north  of  the  Flagg  Ranch  in  the  Crawfish 
and  Polecat  Creek  drainages  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  (Love  and  Reed,  1971). 

Typically,  the  coniferous  forests  of  these  mountain 
ranges  surrounding  Jackson  Hole  extend  to  an  elevation 
of  10,500  feet.  Thick  stands  of  trees,  extensive  stands  of 
fallen  timber  and  sizeable  burnt  forest  areas  were  signif- 
icant obstacles  to  human  travel.  In  his  1863  travels  in 
Jackson  Hole,  DeLacy  (1876)  reported  extensive  forest 
fires  and  smoke.  A  large  area  in  Jackson  Hole  was 
burnt  over  in  1879  (Van  Derveer,  ca  1939).  Gruell 
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Table  1.  Major  passes  or  breaks  through  the  rugged  mountain  landscape 

surrounding  Jackson  Hole. 


Mountain  Range 


Elevation  in  Feet 


Teton  Range 

Teton  Pass 8,431 

Conant  Pass  (Jackass  Pass)    8,520 

Snake  River  and  Hoback  Ranges 

Snake  River  Canyon- Upstream  Entrance 5,848 

Hoback  and  Gros  Ventre  Ranges 

Hoback  Rim   8,100 

Gros  Ventre  and  Washakie  Ranges 

Union  Pass 9,210 

Lincoln  Pass 9,245 

Washakie  and  Absaroka  Ranges 

Togwotee  Pass 9,554 

Washakie  Range 

Two  Ocean  Pass   8,200 

Yellowstone  Volcanic  Plateau 

Lewis  River  Divide 8,500 

Yellowstone  Volcanic  Plateau  -  Teton  Range 

Cascade-Falls  River  Divide    7,326 


(1980)  believed  the  frequency  of  forest  fires  was  highest 
in  the  1840's,  1870's  and  1880s.  The  impact  of  these 
forest  fire  burns  sometimes  was  a  delayed  phenomenon. 
Years  after  a  burn,  dense  stands  of  young  trees  appear; 
and  burnt,  standing  trees  begin  falling,  covering  the 
ground  with  a  dense  jumble  of  tree  trunks.  Bradley 
(1873)  regularly  encountered  old  forest  fire  burns  cov- 
ered by  dense  stands  of  trees. 

The  topography  itself  was  even  a  more  formidable 
barrier  for  travelers  wishing  to  enter  or  leave  Jackson 
Hole.  Human  travel  has  historically  utilized  some  10 
passes,  divides  and  riverways  to  move  through  the  six 
mountain  ranges  surrounding  Jackson  Hole  (Table  1). 
Except  for  the  Snake  River  Canyon  route,  the  average 
elevation  of  the  nine  passes  or  divides  is  8,565  feet. 


The  valley  floor  of  Jackson  Hole  varies  in  elevation 
from  5,848  feet  in  the  south  to  6,883  feet  at  the  South 
Entrance  of  Yellowstone  Park.  The  valley's  timbered 
regions  are  generally  confined  to  glacial  moraines 
encroaching  from  the  surrounding  mountains. 
Sagebrush  has  generally  dominated  the  areas  between 
the  stands  of  timber. 

In  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  valley,  glacial 
moraines  impounded  a  number  of  ponds  and  lakes. 
The  largest  of  these,  the  original  Jackson  Lake,  existed 
prior  to  1908.  However,  the  most  dominant  hydro- 
graphic  feature  of  Jackson  Hole  is  the  Snake  River. 
This  river  enters  Jackson  Hole  at  the  South  Entrance  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  exits  from  the  south  end 
through  the  Snake  River  Canyon.  The  bank  full  capaci- 
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Fig.  1.  The  mountain  ranges  and  the  major  physiographic  features  of  Jackson  Hole  and  Yellowstone  National  Park 
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ty  of  the  mainstream  within  Jackson  Hole  is  estimated 
to  be  about  6,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  During  spring- 
time floods,  water  from  the  Buffalo,  the  Gros  Ventre, 
and  the  Hoback  Rivers  and  numerous  smaller  tributar- 
ies have  produced  a  mean  annual  flood  flow  of  13,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  with  flood  peaks  equaling  or 
exceeding  15,500  cubic  feet  per  second.  Usually  the 
flood  flow  lasts  30  days  (U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  1977).  Such  seasonal  flow  variations  have 
played  major  roles  in  the  extent  and  nature  of  historic 
human  travel  and  activities.  With  the  construction  of 
Jackson  Lake  Dam  and  permanent  bridges,  the  Snake 
River's  influence  as  a  barrier  has  been  diminished. 
Marion  Allen  (1981)  commented  that  prior  to 
World  War  I,  Jackson  Hole  consisted  of  three  parts:  (1) 
Moran  and  Elk  in  the  north;  (2)  Grovont  and  Kelly  in 
the  middle;  and  (3)  Jackson  and  Wilson  in  the  south. 
Each  area  had  their  own  individual  characteristics 
which  were  influenced  by  the  physical,  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  entire  Jackson  Hole  region,  as 
well  as  events  in  areas  far  removed  from  there.  The 
major  emphasis  of  our  account  will  be  on  the  northern 
Jackson  Hole  area,  beginning  with  the  formation  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park  in  1872  and  extending 
through  1920.  It  will  be  about  isolation  and  the  follow- 
ing factors  that  modified  it: 

1.  The  rugged  physiography  of  Jackson  Hole, 
especially  the  adjacent  mountains  and  the  associated 
harsh  climate. 

2.  The  dominant  position,  size  and  notoriety  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

3.  People  and  events  which  promoted,  developed, 
politicized,  exploited  and  protected  the  natural 
resources  of  that  remarkable  area. 


Early  Travel  Routes: 
Products  of  the  Landscape 


Archaeological  evidence  substantiates 

that  prehistoric  Native  Americans  used  northern 
Jackson  Hole  10,000  years  ago.  However,  they  appear 
to  have  only  frequented  the  area  with  any  regularity 
during  the  last  4,500  years  (Love,  CM.,  1977). 
Trappers  and  mountain  men  encountered  four  Indian 
nations  living  around  and  seasonally  in  Jackson  Hole 
and  Yellowstone  National  Park:  the  Blackfeet  north  of 
Yellowstone  Park;  the  Crows  east  of  Yellowstone  Park; 
the  Shoshones  east,  south  and  west  of  Jackson  Hole; 
and  the  Bannocks  west  of  Yellowstone  Park 
(Chittenden,  1964;  Hultkrantz,  1961). 

The  Shoshones,  also  known  as  "Snake"  Indians, 
were  the  most  diverse  of  the  four  tribes  and  were  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  plains  or  the  mountains.  Also,  as  a 
group,  they  had  a  closer  association  with  Jackson  Hole. 

The  Bannocks  were  also  important  to  Jackson  Hole. 
They  were  an  offshoot  of  the  Piute  Indians  and  were 
very  friendly  with  the  Northern  Shoshones  of  southern 
Idaho.  The  Bannocks  and  Shoshones  spoke  a  similar 
language  and  intermarried  and  traveled  together 
(Hultkrantz,  1961;  Janetski,  1987).  Local  white  settlers 
in  southeastern  Idaho  referred  to  the  Shoshones  and 
Bannocks  as  Sho-Bans  (Nichols,  1989).  Even  today 
that  term  is  used  for  the  Fort  Hall  Indians  (Channel  8 
Television,  1992). 

The  Sho-Bans  generally  wintered  around  Fort  Hall, 
along  the  Bear  River,  at  Fort  Bridger  and  along  the 
Green  and  Wind  Rivers.  Indian  usage  of  Jackson  Hole 
and  the  surrounding  mountains  was  limited  by  the 
severe,  inhospitable  winter  weather.  Thus,  summer 
became  the  primary  time  of  usage.  In  contrast  to  other 
neighboring  tribes,  the  Sho-Bans  were  less  transient  and 
were  more  typically  found  in  Jackson  Hole  and  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  (Green,  1990),  gathering  plants  or 
hunting  for  their  winter  food  supply. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian 
Reservation  in  Idaho  and  the  Fort  Washakie 


Reservation  in  Wyoming,  the  northern  Jackson  Hole 
area  became  a  major  route  of  travel  and  communication 
for  these  Indians  between  their  agencies  (Browning, 
1896).  The  1891  Annual  Report  of  the  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Agency  stated  that  455  Bannocks  and  948 
Shoshones  were  on  the  reservation  during  that  year 
(Fisher,  1891).  There  were  also  many  reports  of  the 
two  tribes  hunting  together  in  northern  Jackson  Hole 
which  eventually  justified  building  the  Fort  Washakie 
Military  Road  (Sanford,  1899). 

Some  early  observations  provide  a  measure  of  the 
level  of  Indian  usage  near  or  in  Jackson  Hole.  Chief 
Washakie  reported  in  1867  that  approximately  100 
lodges  of  Bannocks  and  some  Shoshones  were  roaming 
in  the  headwaters  area  of  tributaries  to  the  Yellowstone 
River  (Madsen,  1979).  On  August  22,  1890,  Sargent, 
an  early  northern  Jackson  Hole  homesteader,  reported 
seeing  300  Indians  near  the  head  of  Conant  Creek  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Tetons  (Sargent,  1890).  As  late  as 
July  17,  1895,  Browning  (1896)  told  of  a  band  of  200- 
300  Sho-Ban  Indians  camped  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Hoback  River.  Also,  Norris  (1881)  saw  an  "ancient  but 
very  heavy  lodge  pole  trail"  which  he  traced  for  8  miles 
on  the  Wind  River  side  of  Togwotee  Pass.  In  the  next 
year,  Gregory,  a  member  of  General  Sheridan's  party, 
reported  seeing  willow  sweat  houses  and  old  tepee  poles 
at  a  camp  1-day  s  travel  west  of  Lincoln  Pass  on  the 
Gros  Ventre  River  (Sheridan,  1882).  Noble  Gregory, 
Sr.,  an  early  resident  in  northern  Jackson  Hole,  recalled 
that  when  he  arrived  with  his  father  in  1897,  "there  was 
teapy  poles  and  bath  houses  all  over  the  upper  part  of 
Jacksons  Hole  where  we  stopped,  and  fish  in  all  of  the 
streams,  all  one  wanted,  and  antelope  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  the  hills  was  full  of  elk,  and  the  roads  was 
Indian  trails"  (Jackson  Hole  Guide,  1952). 

Detailed  information  on  historic  Indian  trails  is 
very  limited.  Even  so,  using  journals  and  general  travel- 
er accounts,  it  is  possible  to  trace  some  of  the  Indian 
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trails  into  and  adjacent  to  Jackson  Hole.  Table  2  pro- 
vides dates  and  sources  of  white  travels  over  these  trails. 
Also,  the  reports  of  Jones  (1874)  and  Chittenden 
(1964)  contained  information  about  the  major  Indian 
trail  down  the  east  side  of  Yellowstone  Lake  and  a  lesser 
used  trail  on  the  west  side.  The  latter  trail  connected 
with  the  Lewis  River  Divide  and  Snake  River  Indian 
trails.  Chittenden  (1964)  showed  a  branch  of  the  Snake 
River  trail  going  over  Conant  Pass.  In  addition,  Jones 
(1874)  reported  a  trail  from  the  head  of  the  Gros 
Ventre  to  the  Green  River  and  thence  south  to  Fort 
Bridger. 

The  trails  had  many  connecting  feeder  trail  systems 
whose  exact  locations  were  not  well-defined  in  the  liter- 
ature. Typical  of  this  situation  is  the  Gros  Ventre  River 
drainage  which  was  utilized  for  travel  to  the  Wind 
River  and  Green  River  country.  In  the  lower  reaches  of 
that  River,  there  was  a  main  trail  to  Jackson  Hole. 
However,  as  the  upper  drainage  divided  into  several 
branches,  so  did  the  Indian  trails  crossing  at  Lincoln 
Pass  and  Union  Pass,  as  well  as  one  or  more  points  to 
the  south. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  early  accounts  of 
Indian  travel,  later  writers  reported  on  further  Indian 
trail  use.  The  Falls  River  Divide,  a  broad  pass  adjacent 
to  Grassy  Lake,  and  Conant  Pass  seem  to  be  the  only 
regularly  used  crossings  at  the  north  end  of  the  Teton 
Range.  These  passes  became  important  accesses  to 
northern  Jackson  Hole  from  Idaho.  Green  (1990) 
showed  the  Yellowstone  Bannock  Trail  meeting  two 
other  main  trails  at  Henry's  Lake,  Idaho:  one  going  to 
the  Upper  Snake  River  in  Jackson  Hole  over  Conant 
Pass  and  one  going  south  to  Pierre's  Hole  and  over 
Teton  Pass  to  the  Gros  Ventre/Green  River  country. 
Heward  stated  that  the  Indian  Teton  camping  route 
went  through  their  dry  farm  3  miles  north  of 
Marysville,  Idaho,  and  over  Conant  Pass  (Heward,  J. 
and  E.  Heward,  ca  1982).  As  mentioned  before, 
Sargent  substantiated  this  by  his  August  22,  1890, 
observation  of  300  Indians  along  Conant  Creek 
(Sargent,  1890).  Nichols  (1989)  stated  that  in  addition 
to  the  Conant  Trail,  the  Sho-Bans  went  to  Jackson  Hole 
via  both  the  Falls  River  Pass  (Marysville  Road)  and  the 
1910  Reclamation  Road  route.  Shives,  a  former  Army 
man  assigned  to  Yellowstone  from  1885-89,  stated  that 
the  Ashton  to  Moran  freight  road  (Reclamation  Road) 
was  once  an  Indian  trail  (Allen,  M.,  1981). 


The  historic  Indian  trail  routes  were  essentially  a 
product  of  the  landscape.  Wherever  possible,  they  uti- 
lized river  valleys  and  other  land  features  which  allowed 
easier  travel  (O'Brien,  1965).  Consequently,  they  pro- 
vided time  tested  routes  over  difficult  and  unknown  ter- 
rain which  in  turn  accelerated  exploration  and  settle- 
ment of  Jackson  Hole. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  early  non-Indian 
visitors  to  Jackson  Hole.  Therefore,  only  a  few  note- 
worthy events  which  affected  northern  Jackson  Hole 
will  be  mentioned.  Their  travel  routes  were  significant, 
for  they  established  feasible  ways  to  access  this  isolated 
area. 

Even  though  there  is  limited  supporting  evidence, 
John  Colter  in  1807-08  likely  was  one  of  the  earliest 
whites  to  visit  Jackson  Hole  (Haines,  1977;  Mattes, 
1962).  Shortly  thereafter  in  1811,  Wilson  Price  Hunt 
crossed  Union  Pass  into  the  Green  River  Valley  and 
then  down  the  Hoback  and  up  the  Snake  River  to 
Jackson  Hole.  From  there  he  went  over  Teton  Pass 
(Stuart,  1935).  Thus  the  fur  trade  era  began.  As 
Mattes  (1962)  pointed  out,  Jackson  Hole  became  the 
continental  crossroads  of  the  fur  trade. 

None  of  the  early  trapper-explorers  traveled 
throughout  Jackson  Hole  as  much  as  did  Osborne 
Russell  (1955): 

Snake  River  Canyon  (east  side) 1838  &  1839 

HoBACK  River 1837 

Gros  Ventre  River 1835, 1836, 1838 

Two  Ocean  Pass 1836, 1837 

Lewis  River  Divide 1839 

Conant  Pass 1839 

Teton  Pass 1835, 1837, 1838 

More  important,  none  left  as  comprehensive  an  account 
of  his  travels  as  did  Russell  (1955).  Two  of  his  accounts 
are  particularly  appropriate  in  view  of  our  emphasis  on 
the  northern  portion  of  Jackson  Hole.  Near  the  outlet 
of  Jackson  Lake  in  1836,  from  July  28  -  August  7,  he 
camped 

"at  a  small  prairie  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  This  lake 
is  about  25  Mis  long  and  3  wide  lying  Nth  and  South  bor- 
dered on  the  east  by  pine  swamps  and  marshes  extending 

from  1  to  2  Mis  from  the  Lake This  place  like  all  other 

marshes  and  swamps  among  the  mountains  is  infected  with 
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Table  2, 

Ytar 


Early  fiir  trappers  and  explorers  who  reported  using  specific  Indian  trails  in  their  travels. 


1811 
1859 
1873 
1877 


Traveler  and  Pass  Association 
Snake  River  Canyon 


Pass  Elevation  injeet 


Reft 


erences 


1863 

DeLacy 

DeLacy  1876 

1872 

Bradley 

HoBACK  Rim                                           8,ioo 

Bradley,  F.H.  1873 

1835 

Parker 

St.  John  1877 

1864 

Phelps  and  Davis 

Haines  1977 

1872 

Bradley 

Bradley  F.H.  1873 

Gros  Ventre  (9,076),  Union  Pass  (9,210),  Lincoln 

Pass  (9,245) 

1811 

Hunt 

Stuart  1935 

1835 

Parker 

St.  John  1877 

1859 

Raynolds 

Raynolds  1868 

1873 

Jones 

Jones  1874 

1882 

Sheridan 

Sheridan  1882 

1896 

Price 

Togwotee  Pass                                      9,554 

Price  1898 

1873 

LeHardy 

LeHardy  1873 

1873 

Jones 

Jones  1874 

1877 

St.  John 

St.  John  1877 

1881 

Kellog 

Two  Ocean  Pass                                  8,200 

Sheridan  1882 

1864 

Phelps  and  Davis 

Haines  1977 

1867 

Henderson 

Haines  1977 

1873 

LeHardy 

LeHardy  1873 

1873 

Jones 

Jones  1874 

1881 

Kellog 

Lewis  River  Divide                             8,500 

Sheridan  1882 

1863 

DeLacy 

DeLacy  1876 

1873 

Jones 

Jones  1874 

1882 

Sheridan 

Teton  Pass                                            8,431 

Sheridan  1882 

Hunt 
Raynolds 
Jones 
St.  John 


Stuart  1935 
Raynolds  1868 
Jones  1874 
St.  John  1877 
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innumerable  swarms  of  horse  flies  and  musketoes  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  man  and  beast  during  the  day  but  the 
cold  air  descending  from  the  mountains  at  night  compells 
them  to  seek  shelter  among  the  leaves  and  grass  at  an  early 
hour.  Game  is  plenty  and  the  river  and  lake  abounds 
with  fish." 

Later  in  1839  Russell  spent  July  4  at  the  same  place:"! 
caught  about  20  very  fine  salmon  trout  which  together 
with  fat  mutton  bufFaloe  beef  and  coffee  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  served  up  constituted  a  dinner  that 
ought  to  be  considered  independent  even  by  Britons." 

By  the  late  1830's  or  early  1840  s,  the  fur  trade  era 
virtually  came  to  a  close.  A  20-year  transition  period 
followed  where  evidence  of  non-Indian  activity  in 
Jackson  Hole  is  scanty  (Mattes,  1962).  Except  for 
emmigrants  and  other  travelers  using  trails  like  the 
Oregon-California-Utah  Trail,  the  Overland  Trail  and 
the  Bozeman  Trail,  most  of  Wyoming  was  unsettled 
Indian  country  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  (Larson, 
1965).  As  late  as  1880,  as  the  numbers  of  non-Indians 
increased,  so  did  the  conflicts  with  Indians  like  the 
Blackfeet  north  of  western  Wyoming,  as  well  as  the 
Crows  in  the  east  and  northeast  and  the  Cheyennes, 
Sioux,  and  Arapahos  east  and  southeast  of  the  Jackson 
Hole  area.  Consequently,  travel  across  the  lands  of 
these  Indians  was  hazardous  and  at  times  even  impossi- 
ble (Russell,  1955). 

Indian  treaties  of  1868,  1876  and  1880  were  agree- 
ments designed  to  reduce  and  to  eliminate  conflicts 
between  Indians  and  non-Indians.  Furthermore,  these 
treaties  barred  non-Indians  from  passing  over,  settling 
upon  or  residing  in  those  assigned  Indian  territories 
(Kappler,  1904).  The  specific  impact  of  these  treaty 
provisions  on  non-Indian  travels  into  Jackson  Hole  and 
Yellowstone  Park,  particularly  from  the  east,  is  unclear. 
However,  we  do  know  that  travel  access  from  the  west 
and  southwest  was  not  constrained  by  any  stipulations 
like  those  of  the  aforementioned  Indian  treaties.  In  fact, 
access  to  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  Jackson  Hole 
from  the  southwest  and  west  was  made  easier  with  the 
1869  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  the 
1881  completion  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad. 
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The  location  of  railroads  was  an  important 
factor  influencing  the  settlement  and  activities  in 
Jackson  Hole.  In  1862,  the  Pacific  Railroad  Act  was 
passed  and  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific's  railroad, 
which  would  cross  southern  Wyoming,  was  initiated. 
Accompanying  this  activity  were  a  series  of  government 
exploratory  expeditions  like  the  Hayden  Expeditions 
(Hayden,  F.V.,  1872,  1873,  1879)  and  the  Jones 
Expedition  of  1873  (Jones,  1874)  which  entered 
Jackson  Hole.  In  addition  to  identification  and  evalua- 
tion of  potential  transportation  routes,  these  expedi- 
tions identified,  mapped  and  evaluated  natural  resources 
associated  with  those  routes. 

During  these  early  surveys,  some  of  the  explorers 
speculated  about  railroad  access  to  Yellowstone  Park 
from  the  south.  In  his  report.  Reconnaissance  of  the 
Yellowstone  River,  Capt.  J.  W.  Barlow  of  the  War 
Department  related  the  following  to  the  U.S.  Congress: 
"I  am  led  to  believe  that  a  practicable  road  possibly  a 
railroad  can  be  constructed  from  the  Yellowstone  Lake 
south  to  Snake  River  on  the  direction  of  the  Tetons. 
The  connection,  however,  of  the  Valley  of  the  Upper 
Yellowstone  with  that  of  the  Wind  River  would  be 
attended  with  great  difficulties"  (Barlow,  1871). 
Recognizing  that  there  could  be  access  to  Jackson  Hole 
at  the  northern  end  from  Idaho,  R.  Hering,  surveying 
for  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  specu- 
lated that  a  railroad  could  be  built  to  Jackson  Hole  and 
to  Yellowstone  Park  following  up  the  Falls  River  in 
Idaho  to  the  Beulah  Lakes  and  then  to  the  Snake  River 
(Hering,  1872).  Another  geologist  for  the  survey 
reported  on  the  same  route  in  1873,  in  order  to  gain 
access  to  the  south  end  of  Yellowstone  Park  (Bradley, 
RH.,  1873). 

The  construction  of  three  railroads  and  their  sub- 
sidiaries affected  northern  Jackson  Hole  negatively  and 
positively  (Fig.  2).  The  Union  Pacific-Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  while  slow  starting,  finished  in  a  rush  at 


Promontory,  Utah,  on  May  10,  1869.  A  second 
transcontinental  railway  was  begun  with  the  initiation 
of  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in 
February  1870  (Larson,  1965).  This  railroad  did  not 
reach  Livingston,  Montana,  until  early  fall  1882  and  was 
finally  completed  35  miles  west  of  Helena,  Montana,  on 
September  6,  1883  (Haines,  1977). 

A  third  railroad,  the  Utah  Northern,  was  organized 
in  August  1871  under  authority  of  the  Utah  Territorial 
Legislature  of  1869.  Six  months  later  on  March  1, 
1872,  Yellowstone  Park  was  established  by  Congress. 
Utah  Northern  did  not  complete  construction  of  their 
narrow  gauge  railroad  from  Ogden,  Utah,  to  Preston, 
Idaho,  until  1876.  Suffering  from  financial  problems, 
this  railroad  corporation  was  purchased  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  at  a  foreclosure  sale  on  April  3,  1878. 
One  month  later  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Utah  and 
Northern  Railroad,  a  subsidiary  of  Union  Pacific  (Beal, 
1962).  By  April  1879,  this  narrow  gauge  railroad  was 
extended  northward  from  Preston  to  Market  Lake, 
Idaho  (Pettite,  1965).  From  there,  it  reached  Monida, 
Montana,  on  May  9,  1880,  and  Butte,  Montana,  on 
December  21,  1881  (Beal,  1962). 

Norris,  Superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Park  in 
1877,  summed  up  the  importance  of  these  railroads  to 
early  Park  development.  The  railroads  would  "develop 
rivalry  in  excursion  tickets  from  all  the  important  cities 
of  the  nation,  inviting  teeming  throngs  of  tourists  to  the 
bracing  air,  the  healing-bathing  pools,  and  matchless 
beauties  of  the 'wonder-land' "  (Norris,  1877). 

The  Oregon  Short  Line,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  was  incorporated  in  Wyoming  on  April  14, 
1881.  Construction  began  on  July  11,  1881,  at  Granger, 
Wyoming.  Enroute  to  Oregon,  it  passed  through 
Montpelier  and  Soda  Springs,  Idaho,  reaching  the  Eagle 
Rock  Junction  on  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  in 
October  1882.  At  this  junction,  the  rails  of  the  stan- 
dard gauge  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  narrow 
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gauge  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  were  laid  together  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  freight  and  passengers  (Beal, 
1962).  The  Utah  and  Northern  did  not  convert  its  nar- 
row gauge  to  standard  gauge  rails  until  1887  (Pettite, 
1965). 

Two  years  later,  F.J.  Haynes  formed  the  Monida  and 
Yellowstone  Stage  Company,  which  carried  tourists 
from  the  Monida  Railroad  Station  for  55  miles  to  the 
West  Entrance  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  (Haynes, 
J.E.,  1929).  In  a  competitive  move  against  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  pro- 
vided publicity  for  that  stage  line  (Beal,  1962). 

With  their  completion,  these  railroads  (Fig.  2)  were 
the  focal  points  lor  rapid  settlement  and  development  of 
the  lands  adjoining  the  railroads,  as  well  as  the  means 
for  keeping  the  settlers  in  touch  with  the  outside  world 
(Beal,  1962).  A.  L.  Lillibridge,  Associate  Professor  of 
Engineering,  had  enthusiastic  appreciation  for  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  which 
may  not  have  been  shared  by  all:  "They  have  done  more 
to  change  a  gloomy,  uncivilized,  sagebrush  waste,  inhab- 
ited only  by  hostile  Indians  and  a  few  trapper-like 
ranchers,  into  a  community  of  high  civilization"  (Beal, 
1962).  This  attitude  about  railroads  was  probably 
shared  by  the  majority  of  people  at  that  time,  especially 
townspeople  and  promoters  in  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Utah. 

Even  though  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  not 
completed  until  14  years  afiier  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  it  quickly  took  advantage  of  its  close  proximi- 
ty to  Yellowstone  Park.  The  potential  financial  oppor- 
tunities of  tourism  in  this  unique  park  served  to  quickly 
stimulate  building  of  the  National  Park  Railroad.  This 
branch  railroad  from  Livingston,  Montana,  to  Cinnabar 
Park  extended  51  miles  south  of  Livingston.  It  was 
completed  on  August  30,  1883  (Daily  Enterprise,  1883). 
From  Cinnabar  Park,  passengers  were  taken  into 
Yellowstone  Park  by  stagecoach.  This  branch  was  not 
extended  to  the  North  Entrance  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  until  1902  (Pitcher,  1902). 

In  addition,  the  Daily  Enterprise  (1883)  reported 
that  Northern  Pacific  crews  not  only  surveyed  the  afore- 
mentioned branch  line  in  1882,  they  also  surveyed 
potential  railroad  routes  south  through  Yellowstone 
Park  and  down  the  Snake  River  into  Jackson  Hole. 
Apparently,  some  surveyors  from  this  party  were  the 
ones  encountered  in  1882  by  Lieutenant  General  P.  H. 


Sheridan  (1882)  on  the  Lewis  River  in  the  park.  Those 
surveying  activities  suggested  that  the  Northern  Pacific 
was  contemplating  building  a  railroad  into  and  through 
Yellowstone  Park  and  into  Jackson  Hole. 

During  1883,  William  Hale,  Governor  of  Wyoming 
Territory,  complained  that  the  only  railroad  through 
Wyoming  was  the  Union  Pacific  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Territory:  "The  result  is  that  to-day  the  road  carries 
little  from  Wyoming  save  cattle,  wool,  and  coal.  That 
part  of  the  Territory  lying  in  the  middle  and  northern 
thirds,  as  contrasted  with  the  southern  third,  is  known 
to  contain,  by  a  very  large  percentage,  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  resources  whose  development  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  attract  population  and  enrich  the  Territory" 
(Hale,  1883).  Therefore,  he  advocated  a  railroad  from 
the  Union  Pacific  to  Yellowstone  Park  by  the  way  of 
Fort  Washakie.  Even  the  Livingston,  Montana,  newspa- 
per reported  that  a  railroad  was  contemplated  from  the 
Union  Pacific  to  enter  the  park  from  Togwotee  Pass  or 
from  Stinking  Water  Pass  (Daily  Enterprise,  1883a). 

Support  for  a  park  railroad  was  strongly  advocated 
by  the  Livingston  Daily  Enterprise  in  seven  issues  dur- 
ing 1883-84.  Equally  strong  opposition  to  railroading 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park  was  expressed  by  W  H. 
Phillips  (1885)  in  his  Special  Agent  Report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior:  "If  there  is  one  objective  which 
should  be  kept  in  view  more  than  any  other,  it  is  that  of 
preserving  the  park  as  much  as  possible  in  a  state  of 
nature.  A  railroad  through  the  park  would  go  far  to 
destroy  its  beauty,  and  besides  is  not  demanded  by  the 
public."  Phillips  had  been  sent  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  park  with  respect  to  its  protection  and  improve- 
ment. The  Livingston  Enterprise  advocated  building 
one  government-controlled  railroad  in  Yellowstone  Park 
which  would  connect  with  all  entrances.  Such  an 
arrangement  they  stated  would  make  possible  a  trip 
around  the  park  in  1  day  instead  of  the  5  days  by  stage: 
"And,  it  will  enable  the  old,  infirm  or  delicate,  who  can- 
not endure  five  days  staging,  and  the  busy  or  poor  an 
opportunity  to  go  easily  and  speedily  from  one  point  of 
interest  to  another,  giving  health  to  the  prostrated  and  a 
sight  of  God's  magnificence  to  eyes  barred  by  existing 
conditions,  while  no  harm  will  be  done  to  any  one  or 
anything  thereby"  (Livingston  Enterprise,  1888). 

Another  effort  to  have  a  railroad  built  through 
Yellowstone  Park  was  put  forth  in  1892  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives'  Dixon  Bill.  This  bill  would 
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have  granted  the  Montana  Mineral  Railway  a  right-of- 
way  for  passing  through  Yellowstone  National  Park  to 
the  Cooke  City  mining  area  (Forest  and  Stream,  1892). 
Further  pressure  for  a  railroad  in  Yellowstone  Park 
developed  when  the  park's  hotel  company  began  seeking 
a  franchise  for  an  electric  train.  To  counteract  this 
endeavor,  Hiram  M.  Chittenden,  First  Lieutenant  of 
Engineers  in  the  park,  surveyed  travel  preferences  of 
1892  visitors  touring  Yellowstone  Park  (Chittenden, 
1893).  The  survey  results  were  as  follows: 

"(1)  that  to  the  great  majority  oj  tourists,  the  present  imper- 
fect condition  of  the  roads,  the  steepness  of  hills,  presence  of 
mud  or  dust,  roughness  of  the  way,  are  principal  drawbacks 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Park.  (2)  That  the  wonders  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  more  than  offset  the  often  serious 
discomforts  of  travel  The  expression  of  opinion  upon  this 
point  was  practically  unanimous.  (3)  That  tourists  by  a 
majority  of  five  to  one,  object  to  the  introduction  of  electric 
railways  into  the  Park." 

Strong,  official  objection  to  construction  of  a  rail- 
road in  Yellowstone  Park  was  voiced  in  Superintendent 
Anderson's  1894  Annual  Report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior: 

"A  bill  that  on  its  face  might  seem  harmless  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  railroad 
through  the  Park  on  any  line  which  its  projectors  may  select. 
In  every  respect  this  is  the  most  vicious  bill  that  has  been 
introduced  within  my  knowledge.  Six  months  from  the 
entrance  of  the  first  locomotive  within  the  limits  of  the  Park 
there  will  not  be  left  one  acre  of  its  magnificent  forests 
unburned"  (Anderson,  G.S.,  1894). 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  all  of  the  various  efforts  to 
build  railroads  into  or  through  the  park,  including 
Jackson  Hole,  failed. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  magnetism  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  its  potential  tourist  travel  eclipsed 
the  transportation  and  economic  needs  of  the  many 
smaller  and  adjacent  communities  like  Jackson  Hole. 
For  example,  in  1880,  Eagle  Rock  (Idaho  Falls)  and 
Market  Lake  were  thriving  communities  on  the  Utah 
and  Northern  Railroad.  At  this  same  time,  settlers  had 
not  yet  come  to  Jackson  Hole  and  much  of  the  area 
adjacent  to  it.  Even  in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  pri- 


orities for  funding  road  construction  and  maintenance 
were  based  on  the  numbers  of  travelers  using  the  vari- 
ous entrance  roads.  Significantly,  those  traveler  num- 
bers were  directly  related  to  how  close  those  roads  were 
to  a  railroad  terminus.  To  further  illustrate  this  point, 
H.  M.  Chittenden,  in  charge  of  road  improvements  in 
the  park,  stated  in  his  report  to  the  Superintendent, 
"Until  a  railroad  is  built  in  Jackson  Hole,  this  approach 
will  be  used  in  the  main  only  by  camping  parties,  and 
the  present  road  will  answer  that  purpose  with  such 
improvements  as  can  be  made  under  the  head  of  annual 
repairs"  (Pitcher,  1904).  Again  in  1905,  Chittenden 
stated,  "Until  railroads  come  much  nearer  the  park 
boundaries  on  the  east  and  south  than  at  present  these 
approaches  will  not  need  material  enlargement  beyond 
their  actual  condition"  (Pitcher,  1905). 

Yellowstone  National  Park  Superintendent  Norris 
(1881)  stated  there  were  two  natural  routes  for  travel 
into  Yellowstone  Park:  (1)  up  the  Yellowstone  River 
Valley  from  Livingston  to  Mammoth;  and  (2)  from 
Henry's  Lake,  Idaho,  to  the  Upper  Madison  River. 
Apparently,  this  announcement,  coupled  with  the 
potential  agricultural,  passenger  and  freight  business  in 
southeastern  Idaho,  was  sufficient  reason  for  the  Utah 
and  Northern  to  extend  a  branch  railroad  from  Idaho 
Falls  to  St.  Anthony,  Idaho.  The  St.  Anthony  Railroad 
was  incorporated  on  May  11,  1899,  and  the  railroad  was 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1900  (Beal,  1962). 

In  the  meantime,  travel  through  the  East  Entrance 
of  Yellowstone  Park  via  Cody  was  catching  the  eye  of 
the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  Railroads.  In 
1900,  they  jointly  acquired  controlling  stock  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
completed  a  railroad  from  Toluca,  Montana,  to  Cody, 
Wyoming  (Larson,  1965).  This  established  the  first 
Wyoming  railroad  terminus  near  a  Yellowstone  Park 
entrance. 

Despite  this  added  competition,  the  Oregon  Short 
Line's  Yellowstone  Park  Railroad  subsidiary  was  not 
incorporated  until  September  12,  1905.  Construction 
of  that  rail  line  from  St.  Anthony  to  the  West  Entrance 
of  the  park  did  not  begin  until  October  1905.  The  first 
train  completed  a  run  to  Ashton,  Idaho,  in  late 
December  1905  (Teton  Peak-Chronicle,  1905). 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  town  of  Ashton  did 
not  exist  when  the  railroad  extension  from  St.  Anthony 
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was  contemplated.  Marysville,  a  town  established  in 
1892,  was  situated  2  miles  east  of  where  Ashton  now 
stands.  The  Marysville  area's  mail,  freight  and  travelers 
moved  through  the  Market  Lake  Station  on  the  railroad 
between  Idaho  Falls  and  Garrison,  Montana.  Initially, 
Marysville  was  selected  as  the  railroad  right-of-way  site. 
However,  the  railroad  officials  and  the  Marysville 
landowners  were  unable  to  reach  a  mutually  agreeable 
price  for  the  right-of-way.  Consequently,  another  group 
of  landowners  and  the  railroad  officials  reached  agree- 
ment on  the  price  for  a  right-of-way  on  land  which  was 
to  become  Ashton.  The  town  was  incorporated  on 
February  14,  1906  (Targhee  National  Forest,  no  date). 
Regular  train  service  to  Ashton  was  not  inaugurated 
until  March  1906  (Teton  Peak-Chronicle,  1906). 

At  about  the  same  time,  after  8  years  of  service,  the 
Monida  and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company  became  the 
Ashton  and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company.  It  began 
operating  from  Ashton  to  the  West  Entrance  of 
Yellowstone  Park  during  the  summer  of  1906  as  a  pre- 
cursor to  the  Yellowstone  Park  Railroad  (Teton  Peak- 
Chronicle,  1906a). 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Railroad  reached  the  West 
Entrance  on  November  12,  1907,  and  train  service  to 
that  station  commenced  on  June  5,  1908  (Bancroft, 
1907;  Chronicle  News,  1978).  Until  the  railroad 
arrived,  there  was  no  town  at  the  West  Entrance. 
However,  a  town  developed  quickly  in  1908  and  became 
Yellowstone,  Montana,  except  for  1909  when  it  was 
called  Riverside.  The  name  was  changed  again  in  1920 
to  West  Yellowstone  (Chronicle  News,  1978). 
Coinciding  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  train,  the  Ashton 
and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company  was  renamed  the 
Yellowstone-Western  Stage  Company.  As  such,  it  oper- 
ated from  Yellowstone,  Montana,  into  Yellowstone 
National  Park  until  1916  when  a  park  automobile 
transport  concession  replaced  it  (Haynes,  J.E.,  1929). 

As  late  as  1911,  the  trains  to  Yellowstone,  Montana, 
were  a  relatively  relaxed  operation.  Noting  the  first 
train  of  that  season,  the  Rigby  Star  (1911)  reported: 
"The  first  Yellowstone  Special  train  for  the  present  sea- 
son will  pass  here  at  an  early  hour  tomorrow,  Friday, 
morning  possibly  about  2:20.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
one  to  waive  their  shirt,  hankerchief  or  some  other  sign 
of  distress,  in  order  to  have  the  train  stop,  however." 

During  the  same  period  when  the  Yellowstone  Park 
Railroad  was  being  constructed,  the  U.S.  Forest 


Supervisor  in  St.  Anthony  reported  a  railroad  survey 
being  conducted  in  Squirrel  Creek  Meadows  east  of 
Marysville,  Idaho,  speculating  on  a  route  into  Jackson 
Hole  (Targhee  National  Forest,  1907).  The  St. 
Anthony  newspaper  reported  surveyors  "in  Squirrel 
Meadows  headed  for  Conant  Pass.  There  is  now  no 
doubt  in  anybody's  mind  but  that  they  are  railroad  sur- 
veyors, but  what  road  they  represent  is  mere  guesswork 
at  this  time"  (Teton  Peak-Chronicle,  1908).  Despite 
these  reported  surveys,  efforts  to  connect  northern 
Jackson  Hole  with  eastern  Idaho  railroads  proved  to  be 
futile. 

Meanwhile,  Jackson  Hole  was  still  without  a  rail- 
road or  a  nearby  railhead  and  continued  to  be  an  island 
of  isolation.  Furthermore,  all  of  the  rail  traffic  to 
Yellowstone  Park  was  totally  controlled  by  three 
transcontinental  railways:  (1)  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  and  its  subsidiaries,  (the  Oregon  Short  Line, 
the  Utah  and  Northern,  the  St.  Anthony  and  the 
Yellowstone  Park  Railroads);  (2)  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad;  and  (3)  the  combine  of  Northern  Pacific- 
Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  and  its  controlling 
interest  in  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroad.  The  general  frustration  of  Jackson  residents 
was  well-expressed  in  the  Jackson's  Hole  Courier 
(1909): 

"All  in  all,  Jacksons  Hole  has  a  present  and  prospective 
greatness  that  aught  to  make  every  person  who  has  or  who 
will  cast  his  fortunes  here  feel  glad  of  his  lot.   The  develop- 
ment of  its  wonder  Jul  latent  resources  is  the  one  need. 
Remoteness  from  the  railroad  is  the  great  retarding  factor. 
Two  or  three  railroads  are  heading  this  way,  notably  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern,  now  terminating  at  Lander, 
which  will  continue  building  this  direction.  The  Burlington 
line  through  here  is  a  likely  prospect.  A  projected  branch  of 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  from  the  west  to  Teton  Basin,  though 
it  does  not  come  this  side  of  the  Teton  range  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  this  section.  One  of  the  needs  of  Jackson's 
Hole,  however,  can  be  met  meanwhile.  That  need  is  a 
greater  population  -  more  settlers  to  occupy  and  develop  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  unentered  agricultural  lands." 

Similar  concerns  were  expressed  by  the  citizens  of 
Pinedale  and  Kemmerer,  neighboring  towns  to  the 
south  of  Jackson  Hole  (Pinedale  Roundup,  1904): 
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"One  of  the  things  needed  to  bring  a  larger  population  to 
Wyoming  is  the  building  of  more  railways.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  bring  in  new  population  than  new  railways.  That  is 
one  reason  why  of  late  years  this  state  has  not  received  its 
fair  share  of  the  annual  wave  or  migration. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  great  railway  corporation 
which  dominates  the  southern  part  of  our  state  has  done 
much  to  hinder  the  settlement  of  our  state  in  many  ways. 
These  immense  valleys  would  have  been  settled  long  ago  had 
this  great  corporation  offered  any  encouragement  thru  the 
building  of  branch  lines,  but  it  knew  positively  that  it  would 
secure  the  business  anyway. 

The  Northwestern  and  Rock  Island  contemplate  extensive 
improvements  in  our  state  in  the  near  future.  This  may 
result  in  forcing  the  U.P.  to  build  branch  lines  into  its  tribu- 
tary country  where  there  is  much  excellent  land  to  be  settled 
upon." 

Adding  to  those  frustrations  were  many  more  dis- 
appointing rumors  about  railroad  developments.  For 
example,  between  1904  and  1910,  railroads  such  as  the 
Rock  Island;  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy;  the 
Northwestern;  the  Denver,  Yellowstone  and  Pacific;  and 
the  Wyoming  Railroad  Company  were  cited  by  the 
Pinedale  Roundup  and  the  Kemmerer  Camera  as  likely 
railroads  to  pass  through  their  areas  enroute  to  Jackson 
Hole  and  Yellowstone  Park. 

It  is  likely  many  of  those  rumors  were  sparked  by 
the  periodic  appearances  of  railroad  survey  crews 
appearing  in  the  various  areas.  Usually  these  surveys 
were  not  for  actual  railroad  construction,  but  for 
resurveys  of  railroad  right-of-way  filings  maintained  as 
speculative  and  potential  right-of-way  locations  by  rail- 
road corporations.  One  such  resurvey  was  recounted  by 
Balderston  (1978).  In  1912,  as  a  "stake  artist,"  he  and 
his  survey  crew  resurveyed  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
Railroad  right-of-way  in  the  Hoback  River  drainage. 
Such  a  resurvey  of  the  right-of-way  was  required  once 
every  5  years  for  the  railroad  to  keep  their  right-of-way 
filing  legal. 

The  presence  of  surveyors  in  the  Teton  Basin  in 
April  1909  signaled  the  beginning  of  construction  and 
planning  of  a  railroad  line  from  Ashton  through 
Marysville  into  the  Teton  Basin  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Teton  Range.  The  attraction  for  such  a  line  being  the 


newly  discovered  coal  mines  in  Teton  Basin,  the  valley's 
potential  agricultural  market  and  the  close  proximity  to 
Jackson  Hole: 

"That  Victor  stands  a  good  chance  of  being  the  terminus  of 
the  road  is  conceded,  because  of  the  fact  that  Jackson  Hole, 
with  its  1500  population  would  be  brought  some  60  miles 
nearer  their  base  of  supplies,  and  the  railroad  is  not  over- 
looking anything  in  the  way  of  passenger  traffic  or  freight" 
(Teton  Valley  News,  1909). 

The  rail  line  reached  Marysville  in  mid- 1911  (Teton 
Peak-Chronicle,  1911a)  and  entered  Driggs  on  August 
27,  1912  (Teton  Valley  News,  1912).  However,  Driggs 
was  not  to  be  the  terminus  for  this  railroad.  The  town 
of  Jackson  contributed  funds  to  help  purchase  the  rail- 
road right-of-way  between  Driggs  and  Victor  (Teton 
Valley  News,  1912a)  to  bring  the  railroad  closer  to 
Teton  Pass,  an  entrance  to  Jackson.  As  a  result,  the  rail- 
road was  extended  to  Victor,  arriving  there  on  July  1, 
1913  (Beal,  1962). 

Despite  a  few  scattered  rumors  to  the  contrary,  rail- 
road construction  into  Jackson  Hole  was  not  to  be  and 
the  South  Entrance  to  Yellowstone  Park  became  the 
only  early  entrance  without  direct  access  to  a  railroad. 
Future  growth  and  development  for  Jackson  Hole  was 
to  be  dependent  on  an  adequate  network  of  roads  for 
access  to  the  valley  and  for  internal  valley  travel. 
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The  rugged  mountain  ranges  surrounding 
Jackson  Hole  provided  a  natural  ph^^siographic  impedi- 
ment to  human  travel.  Indians  and  later  fur  trappers 
and  explorers  pioneered  foot  and  horseback  trails 
through  these  mountains  which  were  to  form  the 
framework  for  much  of  the  future  Jackson  Hole  road 
network.  Natural  conditions  also  exerted  variable  influ- 
ences on  the  location  and  character  of  those  trails  and 
ultimately  roads.  Lodgepole  pine  forests  were  the  domi- 
nant coniferous  forest  type  in  the  area.  Unfortunately, 
lodgepole  pine  trees  have  a  shallow  root  system. 
Consequently  they  are  easily  blown  down  by  strong 
winds,  particularly  when  the  ground  is  wet.  These  trees 
may  litter  the  ground  over  large  areas  at  densities 
requiring  travelers  and  even  wildlife  to  detour  around 
them. 

Similarly,  forest  fires  can  open  up  dense  stands  of 
timber;  and  conversely,  they  can  create  dense  even 
impenetrable  tangles  of  down  timber  and  young  pine 
tree  stands.  Even  epidemic  episodes  of  insect  killed 
trees  create  much  the  same  problem. 

Severe  forest  fires  in  1879  and  again  in  1880  burned 
a  major  part  of  the  forest  areas  in  and  around  Jackson 
Hole  and  created  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  condi- 
tions (Gruell,  1980).  Also,  in  nearly  every  written 
account  by  early  trappers,  explorers  and  various  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  personnel,  one  or  more  of  those 
conditions  were  encountered  within  portions  of  Jackson 
Hole  or  the  adjacent  mountain  areas. 

In  addition,  diverse  political  and  socioeconomic 
events  played  important  roles  in  road  location,  promo- 
tion and  finally  construction.  The  degree  of  isolation 
imposed  by  the  transcontinental  railroads  on  Jackson 
Hole  is  clearly  evident  in  Figure  2.  Moreover,  Jackson 
Hole  has  always  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the  larger,  very 
unique  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  large,  transient 
tourist  population  visiting  that  park  formed  a  very 
potent  political  and  economic  special  interest  group  not 


yet  developed  in  Jackson  Hole  or  even  Wyoming.  Even 
so,  support  for  a  more  important  role  for  Wyoming  and 
Jackson  Hole  was  indirectly  advocated  very  early  by 
Yellowstone  Park  Superintendent  Norris  (1877).  In 
1877,  Norris  advocated  establishing  a  southern  entrance 
to  the  park  via  Tagwotee  Pass  and  Two  Ocean  Pass.  In 
1878  and  1881,  Territorial  Governor  J.  W  Holt  sup- 
ported Norris'  suggestion  (Holt,  1878,  1881).  However, 
three  of  the  four  reasons  put  forth  by  the  Governor  in 
1878  were  not  related  to  either  Jackson  Hole  or 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  In  sharp  contrast,  the 
Livingston,  Montana,  Daily  Enterprise  (1883b)  report- 
ed that  the  only  feasible  route  to  Yellowstone  National 
Park  was  through  Montana  since  that  portion  of 
Wyoming  adjacent  to  the  park  was  uninhabitable. 

Early  settlement  records  of  Jackson  Hole  are  both 
incomplete  and  contradictory.  Even  so,  the  early  dates 
used  are  thought  to  be  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  actu- 
al event.  Apparently,  a  herd  of  approximately  100  head 
of  cattle  was  driven  over  Teton  Pass  by  John  Holland  in 
1883.  If  this  was  true,  then  it  is  likely  that  Holland, 
John  Carnes  and  Mike  Detweiler  settled  along  Flat 
Creek  in  the  same  year  (Van  Derveer,  ca.  1939,  ca. 
1939a).  In  1884,  Carnes  and  Holland  reportedly  horse- 
packed  some  crude  farm  machinery  and  supplies  in 
from  the  Green  River  via  the  Gros  Ventre  drainages 
(Saylor,  1971).  They  appear  to  have  been  the  vanguard 
of  settlers  coming  to  Jackson  Hole.  In  the  summer  of 
1885,  Robert  Miller  also  settled  along  Flat  Creek.  He 
reportedly  horse-packed  a  disassembled  wagon  over 
Teton  Pass  in  that  year.  About  1886,  T.  E.  Crawford 
drove  a  wagon  over  Teton  Pass,  but  the  loaded  wagon 
overturned  and  broke  the  wagon  tongue  on  the  way 
down  (Platts,  1988).  J.  P.  Cunningham  arrived  in  1887 
and  moved  north  in  the  valley  to  Spread  Creek.  The 
following  year  Adolph  Miller  and  Joe  Infanger  reported- 
ly drove  the  first  wagon  over  Teton  Pass  and  down  into 
Jackson  Hole  successfully  (Jackson's  Hole  Courier, 
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1909).  In  that  same  year,  S.  N.  Leek  spent  the  winter  in 
a  cabin  at  the  head  of  Jackson  Lake  after  driving  a 
wagon  from  Idaho  over  the  Falls  River  Divide  into 
northern  Jackson  Hole  (Leek,  no  date).  In  1888,  Van 
Derveer  (ca.  1939a)  stated  there  were  18  settlers,  17 
men  and  one  woman  living  in  Jackson  Hole.  By  1889- 
1890,  she  estimated  the  population  had  grown  to  64. 
John  D.  Sargent  homesteaded  overlooking  northern 
Jackson  Lake  in  1890  and  wrote  about  sending  his 
daughter  and  hired  girl  in  1892  over  the  Falls  River 
Divide  Road  into  Idaho  (Sargent,  1892). 

Consequently,  two  main  north-south  wagon  trails 
were  soon  developing  in  the  valley  of  Jackson  Hole,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  Snake  River.  However,  the  Snake, 
the  Gros  Ventre  and  the  Buffalo  Fork  Rivers  still 
remained  formidable  obstacles  for  all  types  of  travel, 
particularly  during  periods  of  high  water.  Necessarily, 
some  means  of  safely  connecting  these  two  main  north- 
south  wagon  trails  was  desirable.  Responding  to  that 
need,  William  Menor  inaugurated  a  ferry  service  in 
1892  for  crossing  the  Snake  River  at  Moose  (Saylor, 
1971).  One  year  later,  Ed  Blair  established  ferry  service 
across  the  Snake  River  east  of  Wilson  (Platts,  1988). 
Lastly,  Ernest  Conrad  briefly  operated  a  ferry  crossing 
the  Snake  River  about  2  miles  below  the  outlet  of 
Jackson  Lake  between  1895  and  1897  (Mumey,  1947). 


STUMPS  TO  AUTOMOBILES:  THE 
NEGLECTED  YELLOWSTONE  ROAD 

Yellowstone  Superintendent  Anderson  remarked  in 
1891  that  even  though  the  majority  of  Yellowstone  Park 
lies  in  Wyoming,  the  park,  including  Jackson  Hole,  was 
virtually  inaccessible  from  that  state  and  therefore  a 
road  south  from  the  park  to  Jackson  Lake  was  justified 
(Anderson,  G.S.,  1891). 

Far  removed  from  Jackson  Hole,  Congress  passed 
an  act  on  March  3,  1891,  granting  authority  to  the 
President,  who  by  proclamation  could  then  set  aside  as 
public  reservations  forested  public  lands.  The  basic  jus- 
tification of  that  act  was  that  unless  some  control  was 
implemented,  the  wasteful  destruction  of  forests  would 
soon  eliminate  the  country's  timber  resources. 
Surprisingly,  there  was  little  opposition  to  that  act,  or 
the  resulting  Presidential  Proclamation  creating  17  for- 
est reserves,  one  of  which  was  the  Yellowstone  Park 


Timberland  Reserve  (Walcott,  1898).  From  a  practical 
standpoint,  creating  those  timber  reserves  indirectly 
added  lands  to  Yellowstone  Park,  thus  providing  protec- 
tion of  those  reserve  lands  as  if  they  were  park  lands 
(Hague,  A.,  1891).  The  opposition  quickly  increased 
following  the  creation  of  13  new  reserves  on  February 
22,  1897,  including  designation  of  the  Teton  Timber 
Reserve.  Despite  this,  a  series  of  Presidential 
Proclamations  and  an  Executive  Order  created  and 
modified  a  variety  of  forest  reserves  and  national  forests 
and  their  administration  in  Jackson  Hole  and  the  lands 
adjacent  to  it  (Table  3).  The  creation  of  those  reserves, 
in  concert  with  Yellowstone  National  Park's  influence, 
complicated  nearly  all  transportation  and  communica- 
tion developments  near  those  areas.  Certainly  the  vari- 
ous and  changing  administrative  authorities  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  park  were  significant  components  of  this 
complexity. 

It  was  in  1878,  6  years  after  Yellowstone  National 
Park  was  created,  that  the  first  wagon  incursions  of  the 
park's  interior  were  made.  Superintendent  Norris 
authorized  construction  of  a  60-  mile  wagon  trail  from 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  south  to  the  Upper  Geyser 
Basin.  It  was  a  very  primitive  trail  with  tall  stumps 
being  left  between  the  wagon  tracks,  many  corduroy 
sections  and  few  bridges  (Haines,  1977).  (It  is  impor- 
tant to  differentiate  between  a  wagon  trail  and  a  wagon 
road.  Generally,  a  wagon  trail  would  not  be  grubbed 
out,  nor  would  any  grading  be  done.  A  wagon  road 
usually  had  the  stumps  removed  and  its  roadway  had 
roadbed  preparation  with  some  grading.)  That  first 
wagon  trail  was  remarkable,  for  its  construction  was 
achieved  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  $100  per  mile.  Many  accounts  of  roads  in 
Yellowstone  and  in  Jackson  Hole  were  described  as  "fair 
or  good  roads"  when  in  fact  they  were  nothing  more 
than  fair  or  good  "wagon  tracks." 

Five  years  later.  Congress  decided  to  split  the 
Yellowstone  Park  administration  into  two  areas  of 
responsibility:  (1)  protection;  and  (2)  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges.  Protection  remained  in  the  civil 
administration,  while  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  was  assigned  responsibility  for  construction 
of  the  roads  and  bridges.  Lieutenant  D.  C.  Kingman 
was  given  the  task  of  assuming  that  construction 
responsibility.  His  work  started  in  1883  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  meeting  serious  road  engineering 
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Table  3.  Chronological  summary  of  the  establishment  and  the  modifications  of  forest  reserves  and 

national  forests  within  and  around  Jackson  Hole  1891-1908  (Anonymous,  no  date;  Steen,  1976). 


Date 
March  3,  1891 

March  30  1891 
Feb.  22,  1897 
June  4,  1897 

May  22,  1902 

Jan.  20,  1903 


Feb.  1,  1905 
May  23,  1905 

June  11,  1906 
March  4,  1907 
July  1,  1908 


Authority  and  Events 

Congress  passed  the  Forest  Reserve  Act  which  authorized  the  President  to  set  aside 
forest  reserves  from  public  domain  (26  Stat.  1095).  As  public  land,  the  Department  of 
Interior  assumed  the  administrative  responsibilities. 

President  Benjamin  Harrison  by  Presidential  Proclamation  established  the  Yellowstone 
Park  Timberland  Reserve  of  1,234,040  acres  (26  Stat.  1565). 

President  Grover  Cleveland  by  Presidential  Proclamation  created  the  Teton  Forest 
Reserve  of  829,440  acres  (29  Stat.  906). 

The  Sundry  Civil  Appropriations  Act  (30  Stat.  11,34)  was  amended  to  include  An 
Organic  Act  which  specified  the  purposes  for  which  forest  reserves  could  be  established, 
as  well  as  provisions  for  their  administration  and  protection. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  Presidential  Proclamation  (32  Stat.  1899)  added 
2,987,627  acres  from  public  domain  and  310,293  acres  from  the  Yellowstone  Park 
Timberland  Reserve  for  a  total  of  3,297,920  acres  for  the  Teton  Forest  Reserve. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  Presidential  Proclamation  (32  Stat.  2030)  combined 
the  Absaroka,  Teton  and  the  Yellowstone  Park  Timberland  Reserves  to  become  the 
Yellowstone  Forest  Reserve  with  8,329,200  acres  (7,017,600  acres  in  Wyoming  and 
1,311,600  acres  in  Montana). 

President  Roosevelt's  Proclamation  (33  Stat.  628;  16  USC.  472)  transferred  the  National 
Forest  Reserves  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  Presidential  Proclamation  (34  Stat.  3052)  created  the 
Henry's  Lake  Forest  Reserve  from  all  of  the  Yellowstone  Forest  Reserve  west  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Under  the  Forest  Homestead  Act  (34  Stat.  233)  agricultural  lands  within  forest  reserves 
were  open  for  entry. 

Forest  reserves  were  renamed  national  forests  and  furthermore  any  enlargement  in  six 
western  states  could  only  be  made  by  act  of  Congress  (34  Stat.  1256,  1269). 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  under  Executive  Order  872  abolished  the 
Yellowstone  National  Forest  and  created  the  Teton,  Shoshone,  Bonneville,  Wyoming, 
Absaroka,  Beartooth  and  Targhee  National  Forests  (area  of  Teton  National  Forest  was 
1,991,200  acres). 
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needs,  assessment  and  construction  in  Yellowstone  Park 
(Kingman,  1887).  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  Lieutenant 
Kingman's  impression  of  the  roads  in  the  park  were  as 
follows: 

"At  the  time  I  took  charge  there  were  really  no  roads  in  the 
Park;  a  kind  of  wagon  trail  had  been  constructed  to  the 
principal  points  of  interest,  which  was  passable  in  the  sum- 
mer time  in  dry  weather.  The  work  that  had  been  done 
consisted  in  cuttmg  down  a  few  trees,  the  stumps  of  which 
had  not  been  removed  from  the  roads,  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  small  bridges  of  round  poles,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  good  deal  of  corduroy  of  light  and  inferior  charac- 
ter; also  making  some  side  hill  cuttings;  but  this  work  was 
light  and  appeared  to  be  executed  by  man  labor,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  up  to  the  time  I  took  charge  they  have  even 
used  plows  and  scrapers"  (Kingman,  1885). 

Lieutenant  Kingman  went  on  to  say  that  the  area  south 
from  Yellowstone  Lake  to  Shoshone  Lake  and  beyond 
was  not  passable  for  wagons  and  even  horseback  travel 
was  difficult  (Kingman,  1885).  Over  the  next  few  years, 
Kingman  did  much  to  improve  the  physical  aspects  of 
the  Yellowstone  road  system;  however,  his  major  contri- 
bution was  his  concept  for  a  Grand  Road  Loop  or  "belt- 
line"  as  it  exists  today  in  the  park.  As  Kingman  (1887) 
said,  this  scenic  road  system  allows  "tourists  to  visit  the 
principal  points  of  interest  in  the  Park  without  retracing 
their  steps;  and  to  take  a  long  or  a  short  trip  according 
to  the  time  and  means  at  their  disposal."  In  addition,  he 
strongly  opposed  building  unnecessary  roads  and 
bridges  and  also  opposed  routing  a  railroad  through  the 
park. 

Three  years  after  the  last  change  of  responsibilities. 
Congress  in  1886  completely  eliminated  civilian  admin- 
istration of  Yellowstone  Park  by  not  appropriating 
salary  money  for  the  Superintendent  and  his  assistants. 
Fortunately,  in  this  park  administrative  crisis,  a  clause  in 
the  Sundry  Civil  Act  of  1883  was  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  designate  the  Army,  in  addition  to  con- 
structing roads,  to  take  over  administrative  control  and 
protection  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  (Bartlett, 
1985).  This  transfer  of  power  took  place  on  August  20, 
1886  (Wear,  1886).  Initially,  problems  of  protection 
received  the  greatest  attention  partly  because  the  mili- 
tary staffing  was  inadequate  for  the  size  of  the  park;  and 
in  1888,  the  appropriation  for  road  work  was  approved 


by  Congress  too  late  for  any  work  to  be  done  (Allen, 
C.J.,  1889).  Congress  was  not  done  meddling;  it  passed 
an  act  requiring  all  road  work  should  be  contracted. 
Considering  the  very  small  road  appropriations  and  the 
isolation  of  the  park.  Superintendent  Boutelle  (1890) 
unsuccessfully  complained  about  the  problems  that 
would  create. 

Furthermore,  the  Superintendent's  responsibilities 
increased  with  the  creation  of  the  Yellowstone  Park 
Timberland  Reserve  on  March  30,  1891.  Since  the  pro- 
tection and  management  of  those  areas  were  added  to 
those  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  instructions 
from  the  Secretary  of  Interior  read  "to  assume  control 
thereof  and  do  any  and  all  things  as  to  this  accession  as 
you  do  in  the  Park  itself"  (Anderson,  G.S.,  1891). 
Needless  to  say,  related  general  forest  reserve  expenses 
had  to  be  absorbed  in  the  park  budget.  The  scope  of 
this  undertaking  is  best  appreciated  if  one  considers 
that  the  reserve  added  a  25 -mile  wide  strip  on  the  east 
side  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  an  8-mile  wide 
strip  along  the  southern  park  boundary  (Anderson, 
G.S.,  1891). 

In  the  5  years  that  passed  since  Kingman's  negative 
assessment  of  the  trail  from  West  Thumb  to  the  south- 
ern entrance  to  the  park,  little  had  changed  (Kingman, 
1885).  While  Engineer  Craighill  (1890)  reported  that 
all  the  trails  from  Upper  Geyser  Basin  to  Shoshone 
Lake  and  surrounding  northerly  areas  had  been  cleared, 
they  had  not  gotten  to  the  "unimproved"  area  south  of 
Lewis  Lake.  Also,  he  mentioned  that  there  were  some  5 
miles  of  trail  in  that  southern  section  that  passed 
through  some  previous  fire  burns  and  were  much 
obstructed  by  fallen  timber.  Furthermore,  he  thought: 

"The  number  of  tourists  who  came  with  camping  outfits 
from  the  south  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  the 
small  sum  that  would  be  necessary  to  keep  clear  the  trail 
they  travel  over.  They  follow  Sheridan's  trail  to  Shoshone 
Lake,  thence  by  the  trail  to  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  then  on  the 
wagon  roads  through  the  park"  (Craighill,  1890). 

On  March  3,  1891,  Congress  passed  an  act  directing 
that  a  road  be  built  "by  the  shortest  practicable  route" 
between  the  Fountain  Geyser  and  West  Thumb.  That 
road  was  made  passable  in  the  fall  of  1891  via  the 
Upper  Geyser  Basin  (Casey,  1892).  This  was  a  major 
deviation  from  a  long  proposed  route  following  the 
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Sheridan  Trail  from  Lone  Star  Geyser  to  Shoshone 
Lake  and  Lewis  Lake  (Hague,  A.,  1891a). 

When  the  Congressional  appropriation  for 
Yellowstone  Park  became  available  on  August  5,  1892,  it 
again  carried  a  specific  proviso  which  was  very  impor- 
tant for  Jackson  Hole  (Chittenden,  1893): 

"Provided,  that  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  he  necessary  may  he  expended,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  construction  of  a 
road  from  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  to  a  point  on  Snake 
River  where  it  crosses  the  southern  houndary  of  the  Park." 

Consequently,  work  was  begun  on  the  33  miles  of 
the  West  Thumb  to  South  Entrance  wagon  trail  in  the 
spring  of  1893  (Jones,  1893).  "In  response  to  a  public 
invitation  for  proposals  the  contract  was  awarded  to 
Oscar  Swanson,  of  Great  Falls,  Montana,  who  com- 
menced work  about  June  20,  as  soon  as  the  snow  per- 
mitted him  to  place  his  men  in  the  field.  He  executed 
his  contract  satisfactorily  and  opened  the  road  for  a 
distance  of  15.5  miles  south  toward  the  boundary" 
(Jones,  1894). 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  an  efixDrt  to  increase 
protection  of  the  southern  portions  of  Yellowstone 
Park,  Acting  Superintendent  G.  S.  Anderson  (1892) 
assigned  a  dismounted  Army  Unit  to  live  year-round  at 
the  Snake  River  Station,  located  some  4  miles  south  of 
the  park  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  Timberland  Reserve. 
They  were  to  patrol  in  both  the  Timberland  Reserve 
and  the  southern  area  of  the  park.  This  early  soldier 
station,  established  in  1892,  near  the  mouth  of  Polecat 
Creek  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Snake,  is  referred  to  as 
the  Snake  River  Station. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  even  a  wagon  trail  from  West 
Thumb  to  the  Snake  River  when  the  Snake  River 
Station  was  established,  all  supplies  had  to  be  brought 
in  by  pack  horses  over  the  horse  trail  between  West 
Thumb  and  the  South  Entrance.  This  circumstance 
was  probably  the  primary  stimulus  to  construct  a  wagon 
road  to  the  Snake  River  Station  in  the  Timberland 
Reserve. 

At  the  end  of  1893,  timber  had  been  cleared  from 
the  roadway  between  West  Thumb  and  Lewis  Lake. 
While  it  was  possible  to  drive  a  wagon  that  far,  it  was 
still  a  marginal  wagon  trail.  Subsequently,  the  small 


annual  road  appropriations  for  Yellowstone  Park  put 
this  project  in  a  state  of  limbo  (Anderson,  G.S.,  1893). 

Beginning  in  1892  and  continuing  through  1894, 
Superintendent  G.  S.  Anderson  (1892,  1893,  1894) 
complained  about  the  limited  road  appropriations  and, 
more  importantly,  the  control  of  such  money  being 
placed  with  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  Even  though 
the  Superintendent  was  responsible  for  park  road  con- 
ditions, he  had  no  control  over  the  expenditure  of  road 
money.  This  was  changed  in  1895  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  who  turned  control  of  the  road  budget  over  to  the 
Superintendent  who  was  a  member  of  the  regular  Army 
(Anderson,  G.S.,  1895). 


Fig.  3. 


West  Thumh — South  Entrance  Road,  1899. 


In  August  1895,  the  West  Thumb  to  South 
Entrance  wagon  road  was  opened  enabling  the  first 
wagon  delivery  of  supplies  to  the  Snake  River  Station 
(Anderson,  G.S.,  1896).  The  road's  marginal  general 
condition  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  soldiers  stationed 
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Fig.  4.  Lewis  Falls  and  ford  of  Lewis  River, 

West  Thumb — South  Entrance  Road,  1899. 


Fig.  5.  "Dangerously  narrow  road  on  shore  of  Lewis 

Lake,"  West  Thumb-South  Entrance  Road,  1899. 


at  the  Snake  River  Station  began  to  burn  the  timber 
piles  in  the  roadway  on  November  4  and  5,  1895,  and 
June  8,  10  and  11,  1896  (Snake  River  Station,  1895, 
1896).  Significantly,  this  primitive  park  wagon  road 
represents  the  first  surveyed  and  engineered  road  to 
enter  Jackson  Hole.  As  such,  it  connected  with  two 
wagon  trails  in  northern  Jackson  Hole:  (1)  the 
Marysville  Road  leading  westward  into  Idaho  via  the 
Falls  River  and  Bechler  areas;  and  (2)  the  southern 
approach  road  leading  to  the  Jackson  Lake  area.  Some 
wagon  travel  over  both  of  those  trails  took  place  as  early 
as  1892  (Diem,  et  al,  1986).  It  is  likely  that  Menor's 
Ferry  operating  in  1892  and  the  Conrad  Ferry  in  1895 
facilitated  wagon  travel  over  those  rough  wagon  trails  to 
the  parks  South  Entrance. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1895,  a  crew  completed  a  sur- 
vey which  would  extend  the  road  to  the  south  boundary 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Timberland  Reserve  near 
Jackson  Lake.  Early  in  the  1896  tourist  season,  the 
South  Entrance  road  from  the  park's  south  boundary  to 
the  Timberland  Reserve's  southern  boundary  had  been 
grubbed  out  and  cleared  of  trees.  G.  S.  Anderson 
(1896)  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  lower  crossing  of  the  Snake  is  now  being  bridged,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  season  I  shall  have  5  miles  of  the  southern 
end  of  the  road  graded  and  in  good  condition.  It  is  already 
easily  passable  and  will  afford  no  difficulties  whatever  after 
the  completion  of  the  bridge." 

In  the  same  report,  Anderson  recommended  that  a 
hotel  was  needed  at  both  West  Thumb  (capacity  20-30 
guests)  and  at  the  South  Entrance  (capacity  15-20 
guests)  to  accommodate  increased  travel  over  the  South 
Entrance  road. 

Park  Superintendent  Anderson  was  reassigned  on 
June  23,  1897.  Unfortunately,  between  that  date  and 
June  1,  1901,  Yellowstone  Park  had  five  different  Acting 
Superintendents  (Haines,  1977)  during  a  period  having 
several  important  events.  First,  various  efforts  were 
being  made  to  secure  congressional  funding  for  con- 
struction of  the  Fort  Washakie  Military  Road  (Sanford, 
1899).  Second,  the  Secretary  of  War  in  March  of  1899 
transferred  the  funding  and  work  of  improvement  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park  from  the  Superintendent 
back  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  assigned  H.  M. 
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Chittenden  to  assume  that  responsibility  (Brown, 
1899). 

Arriving  in  Yellowstone,  Chittenden  reported  that 
while  the  whole  line  of  the  southern  park  road  was 
located,  it  had  been  only  partially  constructed  (Goode, 
1900).  In  contrast  to  Anderson's  glowing  1896  report, 
Chittenden  described  the  1899  southern  road  condition 
in  much  less  impressive  terms: 

"This  road  is  merely  grubbed  and  cleared  with  trees  and 
stumps  left  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway  most  of  the  dis- 
tance. The  whole  road  is  in  a  wretched  condition  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Government.  Travel  from  the  South  is  rapidly 
increasing  and  completion  of  the  road  is  urgently  needed. 
The  above  estimate  is  about  $1500  mile,  and  will  barely 
accomplish  the  work  required"  (Chittenden,  1900). 

A  graphic  record  of  portions  of  the  road  is  presented  in 
Figures  4  and  5.  With  respect  to  the  1898  condition  of 
the  wagon  road  south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the 


Fig.  6.  Lewis  River  Bridge  and  Lewis  Falls,  1907. 


Timberland  Reserve,  Sanford  (1899)  had  this  to  say: 
"The  existing  ranch  roads  connected  with  each  end  of 
the  military  road  are  very  bad  and  should  be  greatly 
improved  or  new  roads  built." 

Between  1899  and  1904,  Chittenden  gradually 
improved  the  general  condition  of  the  south  road  in 
both  the  park  and  the  forest  reserves.  Ten  bridges  were 
installed,  the  important  ones  being  over  the  Lewis  River 
(Fig.  6)  and  Crawfish  Creek  in  1902.  Within 
Yellowstone  Park  between  West  Thumb  and  the  South 
Entrance,  a  total  of  6  miles  of  road  had  to  be  fully 
reconstructed  (Chittenden,  1902).  Between  the  South 
Entrance  and  the  Buffalo  Fork  River,  a  distance  of  29 
miles,  8  miles  of  road  was  constructed  (Chittenden, 
1902). 

By  1904,  earlier  wagon  trails,  between  the  South 
Entrance  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Buffalo  Fork  and  the  junction  with  the  Fort 
Washakie  Military  Road,  had  undergone  considerable 
reconstruction.  Northern  Jackson  Hole  could  now  be 
entered  from  the  east  over  Togwotee  Pass  on  the  Fort 
Washakie  Road  or  from  the  north  and  Yellowstone 
National  Park  over  the  South  Entrance  road.  While 
wagon  travel  over  Teton  Pass  was  increasing,  that  wagon 
trail  was  still  an  arduous  and  very  steep  route. 

With  the  basic  construction  completed  on  the 
South  Entrance  road,  the  south  approach  road  and  the 
Fort  Washakie  Military  Road,  construction  expendi- 
tures were  mainly  made  for  improvements  and  repairs 
(Table  4).  The  Corps  of  Engineers'  responsibilities 
expanded  in  1907  to  cover  the  latter  two  roads  which 
were  outside  Yellowstone  Park  but  inside  the  national 
forest  reserves.  In  that  year,  they  replaced  culverts  and 
bridges,  as  well  as  crowned  and  ditched  portions  of  90 
miles  of  forest  reserve  road  south  of  the  park's  southern 
boundary  to  within  15  miles  of  Dubois  (Peek,  1908). 

Springtime  flooding  was  particularly  damaging  to 
roads  and  road  structures.  The  floods  of  1909  and 
1918  washed  out  the  Buffalo  Fork  Bridge  on  the  Fort 
Washakie  Military  Road,  requiring  partial  or  complete 
rebuilding  (WiUing,  1909;  Mather,  1918).  Also  in  1918, 
the  Snake  River  Bridge  and  the  Pilgrim  Creek  Bridge 
were  severely  damaged  by  flood  waters  and  required 
major  reconstruction  (Verrill,  1918).  For  reasons  that 
were  never  stated,  two  wooden  bridges  with  two  40-foot 
spans  each  were  constructed  across  Pacific  Creek  (Fries, 
1914).  Since  a  bridge  crossing  Pacific  Creek  had  been 
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Table  4.  Summary  of  allotments  made  from  Congressional  appropriations  made  for  the  construction, 

maintenance,  widening  and  improvement  of  the  South  and  East  Entrance  roads  in  the  Park 
and  the  south  and  east  approach  roads  in  the  Forest  Reserve  and  National  Forests;  1892-1917 
(Mehaffey,  1918). 


Date  of  Act 

Purpose 

Fort  Washakie 
Road 

South  Entrance 
Road  in  Park 

South  Approach 
Road  in  Forest 
Reserve 

East  Entrance  Road 
in  Park 

East  Approach  Road 
in  Forest  Reserve 

August  5,  1892 

Construction 

$5,939' 

June  11, 1896 

Construction 

$5,000 

June  4,  1897 

Construction 

$10,000 

June  6, 1900 

Completion 

$10,000 

June  6,  1900 

Construction 

$20,000' 

March  3,  1901 

Construction 

$7,500' 

$17,500' 

June  28,  1902 

Construction 

$25,000 

$50,000 

March  3,  1905 

Construction 

$4,000' 

$20,000' 

March  4,  1907 

Maint.  8C  Repair 

$5,000' 

June  25,  1910 

Improvement 

$10,000' 

$10,000' 

March  4,  1911 

Maintenance 

$1,250' 

$1,250' 

August  24,  1912 

Maintenance 

$1,500 

$4,500 

August  24,  1912 

Widening  &  Improvement 

$22,000' 

$25,000' 

June  23,  1913 

Maintenance 

$5,000 

$15,000 

June  23, 1913 

Widening  &  Improvement 

$7,000' 

$26,000' 

August  1,  1914 

Maintenance 

$2,500 

$7,500 

August  1,  1914 

Widening  &  Improvement 

$10,000' 

$40,000' 

$30,000 

March  3,  1915 

Maintenance 

$2,500 

$7,500 

March  3,  1915 

Widening  &  Improvement 

$5,000' 

$18,000' 

$20,000 

July  1,  1916 

Maintenance 

$10,000 

$15,000 

July  1,  1916 

Widening  &;  Improvement 

$10,000' 

$13,700' 

$6,000 

June  12, 1917 

Maintenance 

$7,500 

$5,000 

Total 

$20,000 

$59,939 

$86,750 

$142,700 

$214,250 

^      Allotments  made  by  War  Department  from  lump  sum  appropriations  for  east  and  south  roads,  or  for  east,  south  and  west  roads. 

Part  of  $15,000  authorized  for  road  from  Upper  Geyser  Basin  to  southern  Park  boundary. 
*•      Total  available  for  east  road  within  the  Park  and  in  the  Forest  Reserve. 

Statement  of  work  completed  indicates  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  about  equally  divided. 
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Fig.  7. 


built  in  1910  (Knight,  1911),  flooding  in 
1914  may  also  have  been  the  reason  for 
the  twin  bridge  construction.  Most  other 
road  work  continued  to  be  of  a  general 
repair  and  improvement  nature  (Table  4). 

Between  1910  and  1916,  several 
important  events  adversely  impacted  roads 
in  and  around  northern  Jackson  Hole. 
First,  the  construction  of  the  permanent 
Jackson  Lake  Dam,  beginning  in  1910  and 
extending  to  1916,  was  an  important  focal 
point  for  travel  within  Jackson  Hole. 
Second,  as  discussed  later,  horse-drawn 
freight  wagons  carried  very  heavy  loads  of 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  dam  proj- 
ect over  the  southern  approach  road 
between  Moran  and  the  junction  with  the 
new  Reclamation  Road,  just  south  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  A  similar  impact  was 
exerted  by  wagons  hauling  heavy  loads  of 
coal  to  the  dam  site  from  coal  mines  along 
the  lower  Buffalo  Fork  Road.  Third,  there  was  the 
impact  from  the  enlargement  of  Jackson  Lake  by  the 
water  impounded  behind  the  dam. 

No  other  single  human-caused  factor  would  impact 
the  roads  in  Yellowstone  Park  and  Jackson  Hole  as  did 
the  automobile  (Fig.  7).  The  appearance  of  motorized 
vehicles  required  not  only  newer  standards  of  road  con- 
struction, but  it  also  required  new  policies  and  regula- 
tions for  the  motorized  transportation  network. 
Regarding  the  prospect  of  automobiles  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  the  Livingston  Enterprise  (1900)  report- 
ed what  one  might  read  concerning  some  present  day 
gasoline  powered  recreational  machines: 

"Still,  perhaps,  it  is  hut  a  fancied  advantage  to  he  ahle  to 
travel  hy  gasoline  amid  the  wonders  of  nature.   There  are 
some  things  so  incompatible  that  one  cannot  regard  them 
without  somewhat  of  a  mental  wrench.  An  automohile 
camping  party  in  the  wilderness,  for  instance,  is  a  prospect 
that  it  takes  a  minute  or  so  to  realize  the  incongruity  of  and 
that  doesn't  seem  to  he  a  thing  of  joy." 

Despite  such  sentiment,  automobiles  were  gradually 
creeping  up  on  Yellowstone  National  Park,  so  much  so 
that  Superintendent  Pitcher  in  1902  sought  and 


"Road  Home,"  an  early  version  of  a  present  day  RV  vehicle, 
pulling  a  Model  T  Ford  out  of  the  Gihhon  River,  Norris 
Ranger  Station,  1920. 

received  authorization  to  close  the  park  to  all  gas  pow- 
ered-vehicles  (Pitcher,  1902a;  Hitchcock,  1902).  Just  2 
months  later,  an  unauthorized  auto  reportedly  made  it 
through  the  North  Entrance  and  part  way  to 
Mammoth  under  its  own  power  (Haines,  1977).  As 
with  pre-auto  travelers,  Yellowstone  Park's  unique  fea- 
tures stimulated  the  curiosity  of  the  increasing  numbers 
of  this  new  breed  of  travelers.  By  1907,  public  automo- 
bile transport  between  Pinedale  and  Rock  Springs, 
Wyoming,  was  available  for  $15  roundtrip.  It  was 
reported  that  the  trip  took  less  than  8  hours  to  cover 
the  90  miles  between  the  two  towns  (Pinedale 
Roundup,  1907). 

The  first  report  of  a  car  attempting  to  pass  from 
Jackson  Hole  into  Yellowstone  Park  was  in  1908.  After 
a  series  of  negotiations,  the  auto  travelers  were  allowed 
to  dismantle  their  machine  and  transport  it  on  a  wagon 
from  the  South  Entrance  to  the  West  Entrance  of  the 
park  (Lindsley,  C.A.,  1914).  In  that  same  year,  the  pro- 
motionally  aggressive  Cody  citizens  submitted  a  peti- 
tion, via  Congressman  F.  W  Mondell,  requesting  that 
Yellowstone  National  Park  be  open  to  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles (Pierce,  1908). 

In  1911,  the  Automobile  Association  proposed  a 
new  road  from  Salt  Lake  City  via  Ashton  and  the 
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Reclamation  Road  to  the  South  Entrance  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park  or  the  Jackson  Lake  Dam. 
In  response,  a  Driggs,  Idaho,  newspaper  suggested  such 
a  route  would  adversely  affect  their  area  (Teton  Valley 
News,  1911).  While  the  Reclamation  Service  Jackson 
Lake  Dam  Project  created  some  adverse  impacts  on  the 
valley's  roads,  the  new  Reclamation  Road  provided  a 
potential  major  automobile  route  into  Jackson  Hole. 
Even  so,  E.  W.  Hayden  (1986)  commented  that  poor 
road  conditions  in  Jackson  Hole  in  1911  inhibited  wide- 
spread use  of  automobiles. 

By  now,  the  prohibition  of  automobile  travel  in 
Yellowstone  Park  was  serving  as  a  major  deterrent  to  car 
travel  in  the  many  areas  around  the  park  including 
Jackson  Hole.  Existing  Yellowstone  roads  were  not 


engineered  to  accommodate  both  horse-drawn  vehicles 
and  automobile  traffic.  In  1912,  Congress  passed  a  res- 
olution asking  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  prepare  an 
estimate  for  construction  of  new  roads  or  upgrading  of 
existing  roads  to  permit  compatible  use  by  gasoline- 
powered  vehicles  and  horse-drawn  vehicles.  C.  H. 
Knight,  as  the  officer  in  charge  of  improvement  in 
Yellowstone  Park,  reported  that  the  southern  approach 
road  system  to  Yellowstone  Park  was  an  earth  road  in 
only  fair  condition.  To  show  how  the  south  road  was 
regarded  by  Yellowstone  Park  Engineers,  Knight  related 
the  following: 

"The  southern  approach  road  is  at  present  of  minor  impor- 
tance and  there  appears  to  he  no  prospect  of  any  immediate 


Table  5.  Comparative  Yellowstone  National  Park  automobile  travel  statistics  by  park  entrances 

for  the  years  of  1915, 1916  and  1920. 


Year 

Entrance 

Private  Automobiles 

YPT  Co. 

North 

Cars 

Tourists 

Tourists** 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

1915* 

365 

38 

1,377 

39 

(Brett,  1915) 

West 

392 

41 

1,403 

40 

East 

193 

20 

701 

20 

South 

8 

1 

32 

1 

TOTAL 

958 

3,513 

1916 

North 

1,264 

38 

4,825 

37 

(Lindsley,  1916) 

West 

1,291 

39 

5,234 

41 

East 

754 

22 

2,754 

21 

South 

31 

1 

113 

1 

TOTAL 

3,340 

12,926 

1920 

North 

4,209 

31 

14,961 

31 

10,658 

(Albright,  1920) 

West 

4,015 

30 

14,870 

30 

15,395 

East 

4,400 

33 

15,530 

32 

4,233 

South 

878 

6 

3,272 

7 

TOTAL 

13,502 

48,633 

30,286** 

Partial  season  beginning  August  1. 

Tourist  numbers  traveling  m  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co.  motor  buses. 
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Fig.  8.  Wooden  Snake  River  Bridge  constructed  in  1896,  several  miles  south  of 

Yellowstone  National  Park  boundary. 


was  an  important  feature  since  wet 
roads  with  crowns  in  excess  of  3/4 
inch  per  foot  were  likely  to  cause 
heavy  freight  wagons  or  heavy 
trucks  with  sohd  tires  to  slide 
sideways  into  the  ditch  (Black, 
1916).  Other  items  during  the 
road  upgrading  involved  bridges  in 
northern  Jackson  Hole,  e.g.,  build- 
ing two  wooden  bridges,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  40-foot  spans,  over 
Pacific  Creek  (Fries,  1914).  The 
old  wooden  bridge  across  the 
Snake  River,  2  1/2  miles  south  of 
the  boundary  of  Yellowstone  Park, 
was  replaced  by  a  100-foot  span  of 
concrete  and  steel  (Figs.  8,  9). 
Construction  of  that  bridge  began 


increase  in  the  use  of  this  road.  The  only  work  which  in  July  of  1915,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  late  sum- 

appears  necessary  to  put  this  road  in  shape  for  both  classes  of      mer  of  1917.  In  1916,  the  bridge  crossing  the  Lewis 


River  had  its  wooden  200-foot  floor  beams,  floor  and 
hand  rails  reconstructed  (Black,  1916;  Fries,  1917).  A 
fourth  bridge  was  constructed  across  Pilgrim  Creek  in 
1917  (Fig.  10).  It  was  a  366-foot  long  wooden  structure 
built  where  previously  a  ford  had  been  required  (Verrill, 
1918). 


traffic  is  the  partial  widening  of  the  road  with  some  reloca- 
tions to  reduce  grades  and  the  replacement  of  most  of  the 
wooden  bridges  and  culverts  which  are  generally  in  worn- 
out  condition"  (Knight,  1912). 

Furthermore,  Knight  stated  that  the  most  cost-effective 
means  of  accommodating  all  classes  of  road  travel 
would  be  upgrading  existing  roads  throughout  the  park. 
This  ran  counter  to  the  separate  road  systems  proposed 
by  the  park  concessionaires  (Knight,  1912;  Childs, 
1912;  Haynes,  F.J.,  1912). 

Beginning  with  the  Sundry  Civil  Act  appropriation 
of  August  24,  1912,  and  subsequent  appropriations 
through  1916,  funding  was  provided  for  100  percent  of 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  estimate  of  the  costs  to 
make  the  existing  roads  leading  from  the  park's  beltline 
to  the  East,  West  and  South  Entrances  suitable  and  safe 
for  animal-drawn  and  motor-propelled  vehicles  (Black, 
1916).  Consequently,  the  South  Entrance  and  south 
approach  roads  had  been  allocated  somewhere  around 
$78,500  in  appropriations  for  the  upgrading  process 
(Mehaffey,  1918). 

In  the  period  of  road  upgrading,  generally,  all 
upgraded  roads  were  18  feet  wide  with  a  few  short.  Returning  to  the  frustrated  tourists  wishing  to  drive 

maximum  grades  of  8  percent.  The  crown  or  camber  of      a  car  into  Yellowstone  National  Park,  they  were  finally 
those  earthen  roads  was  usually  3/4-1  inch  per  foot  of         permitted  to  do  so  as  of  August  1,  1915.  This  took  place 
width  from  the  center  of  the  road  to  the  ditch.  This  after  test  runs  on  June  7  and  8  and  after  establishing 


Fig.  9. 


Steel  and  concrete  Snake  River  Bridge  constructed 
in  1917  to  replace  wooden  bridge  in  Fig.  8. 
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schedules  of  automobile  travel  which  would  be  compati- 
ble with  concessioner  horse-drawn  traffic.  With  respect 
to  the  South  Entrance  road  to  West  Thumb,  no  sched- 
ule of  travel  was  specified  because  the  travel  on  that 
road  was  too  sparse  to  justify  any  scheduling  (Anon., 
1915).  Chief  of  Engineers  Black  did  note  that  with  the 
advent  of  the  automobile,  more  side  trips  were  being 
taken  south  into  Jackson  Hole  to  Jackson  Lake  for  fish- 
ing and  scenic  views  of  the  Tetons;  but  "the  road  south 
of  the  park  line  has  received  very  little  attention  and  is 
in  very  bad  shape  in  some  places"  (Black,  1916).  Table  5 
presents  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  cars  and  their 
passengers  entering  the  various  park  entrances.  While 
the  general  pattern  of  distribution  in  the  Table  appears 
to  have  prevailed  in  all  3  years,  the  14-fold  increase  in 
automobile  numbers  from  1915  through  1920  was  dra- 
matic. The  Chief  of  Engineers  commented  on  the 
impacts  of  that  increase  in  those  years: 

"The  use  of  automobiles  beginning  August  1,  1915,  has 
changed  conditions  for  the  better  and  the  worse.  Heavy 
touring  cars  and  light,  high-speed  trucks,  are  decidedly  hard 
on  the  roads  when  they  are  dry  and  dusty,  but  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  when  there  is  sufficient  rain  to  keep  the  roads 
moist.  The  action  of  heavy  trucks  with  solid  tires  and  slow 
speed  is  almost  the  reverse.  They  benefit  the  road  when  it  is 
moderately  dry,  but  cut  it  deeply  in  wet  weather  when  the 
use  of  chains  is  necessary.  They  are  believed  to  have  a  less 
injurious  effect  than  heavy  touring  cars,  as  there  is  much 
more  dry  weather  than  wet  weather  during  the  summer, 
and  their  effect,  on  the  whole,  is  considered  beneficial,  as 
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I'ig.  10.         Wooden  Pilgrim  Creek  Bridge  constructed  in  1917. 


they  have  almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  former 
swarms  of  six  and  eight  horse  freight  teams  with  their  heavy 
loads  and  propensity  to  follow  the  old  ruts"  (Black,  1916). 

Some  of  the  early  road  maintenance  problems  were 
in  the  same  areas  that  have  historically  kept  engineers 
busy.  One  of  these  areas  was  in  the  dugway  between  5 
and  6  miles  south  of  the  park's  southern  boundary.  In 
1916,  a  70-foot  span  log  bridge  and  several  log  culverts 
were  constructed  to  pass  over  that  troublesome  seep 
area  (Fries,  1917). 

Furthermore,  the  isolated  nature  of  Jackson  Hole 
and  the  very  limited  transportation  connections  with 
areas  outside  of  Jackson  Hole  were  obviously  reflected 
in  the  low  numbers  of  cars  and  tourists  in  Table  5  that 
passed  through  the  South  Entrance  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  This  situation  was  also  aggravated  by 
the  poor  road  conditions  from  1916  to  1919.  The  win- 
ter of  1916-1917  had  a  record  high  snowfall  and  the 
south  approach  road  was  still  blocked  by  snow  in  July. 
The  Chief  of  Engineers  related  that  when  the  snow 
melted,  practically  all  the  streams  flooded  in  the  park 
and  "so  many  points  on  the  road  system  were  in  serious 
danger  of  being  closed  entirely  that  practically  all  ener- 
gies had  to  be  devoted  to  critical  points  where  work  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  road  from  being  seriously  dam- 
aged or  to  keep  the  road  open  to  traffic"  (Black,  1917). 
One  can  imagine  that  the  south  road  in  the  park  and 
the  forest  reserve  was  given  a  low  priority  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1917.  This  fact  was  made  clear  in  the  District 
Engineer's  Report  about  the  south  approach  road: 

"Durmg  the  season  of  1917  maintenance  work  similar  to 
that  on  the  belt  line,  but  relatively  less,  was  done  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  road.  The  past  winter  was  particularly  hard  on 
this  stretch  of  road.  Most  of  the  bridges  and  culverts  are 
comparatively  temporary  log  constructions  and  are  greatly  in 
need  of  repair  or  replacement,  a  number  of  them  being  pass- 
able by  cars  only  at  very  low  speed  and  with  more  or  less  dif- 
ficulty. This  road  is  comparatively  little  used,  especially  in 
the  early  spring.  Consequently,  in  view  of  the  much  more 
urgently  needed  work  on  the  belt  line  and  the  fact  that  the 
approach  road  through  the  south  forest  was,  as  explained  in 
the  followmg  paragraph,  badly  damaged  during  the  past 
spring  and  no  funds  were  available  for  its  repair,  no  work  at 
all  was  done  this  spring  on  the  south  approach"  (Verrill, 
1918). 
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In  addition,  the  1918  spring  snowmelt  in  the  south 
was  large  and  came  off  quite  rapidly.  The  end  result 
was  the  destruction  of  the  Buffalo  Fork  Bridge,  cutting 
off  travel  from  Jackson  Hole  to  Lander.  An  estimate 
from  the  park  was  sent  to  the  U.S.  Congress  for  funds 
to  build  a  new  bridge  which  must  have  delayed  its 
reconstruction.  At  the  same  time,  the  Snake  River 
Bridge  east  of  Wilson  was  left  useless  by  a  major  shift  in 
the  main  channel  of  the  Snake  River,  cutting  off  the 
town  of  Jackson  from  essential  services  provided  by  the 
railroad  at  Victor,  Idaho  (Mather,  1918).  Also,  during 
that  same  spring,  the  park  almost  lost  its  new  Snake 
River  Bridge  near  the  South  Entrance.  Not  being  able 
to  get  a  road  crew  to  that  area  in  time.  Engineer  Verrill 
wired  the  Forest  Supervisor  and  the  soldiers  at  the 
South  Entrance  for  help.  Their  combined  efforts  saved 
the  bridge  (Verrill,  1918).  As  mentioned  before,  there 
was  another  obstacle  for  travelers  between  the  South 
Entrance  and  Moran  during  this  time  period:  the  old 
road  had  been  flooded  by  the  waters  of  the  enlarged 
Jackson  Lake  behind  the  Jackson  Lake  Dam  and  had  to 
be  reconstructed  (Verrill,  1918). 

Yellowstone  Park  engineers  acknowledged  that  the 
condition  of  the  South  Entrance  and  southern  approach 
roads  was  less  than  adequate.  In  1917,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  stated:  "the  south  approach  road  in  the  Park 
has  been  widened  and  regraded  except  for  about  2  miles 
of  its  length.  In  the  south  forest  the  road  is  passable  at 
the  proper  season,  but  is  in  need  of  much  repair  work 
throughout  its  length"  (Black,  1917).  Again  in  1918,  it 
was  stated  that  "at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  entire 
road  was  passable  for  ordinary  automobiles,  but  not  safe 
for  heavy  trucks"  (Black,  1918). 

The  transition  of  park  concessionaire  transportation 
from  horse-drawn  stagecoaches  to  small  11-passenger, 
gas-powered  touring  cars  must  certainly  have  been  "a 
baptism  by  fire"  experience  under  the  aforementioned 
road  conditions.  (The  complete  transition  took  place 
during  the  opening  of  the  1917  season  in  the  park.) 
Even  so,  in  1917  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation 
Company  did  inaugurate,  for  the  first  time,  bus  service 
between  the  Lake  Hotel  in  Yellowstone  Park  and 
Jackson  Hole  (Albright,  1917).  In  glowing  terms,  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  reported: 


"During  the  season  of  1917  the  scenic  southern  gateway  was 
formally  opened  to  the  traveling  public  by  the  establishment 
of  the  new  scheduled  automobile  service 
...   The  scenery  oj  this  beautful  region  is  vastly  different 
jrom  that  of  the  territory  east  of  the  park  through  which  the 
Cody  road  runs,  but  it  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  it  in 
quality.  The  splendid  scenery  of  both  may  only  be  described 
by  profusely  using  superlatives"  (Albright,  1917). 

Upgrading  of  the  park  roads  afforded  the  road 
crews  the  opportunity  to  acquire  some  new  machinery. 
However,  they  still  needed  to  be  innovative  in  adapting 
some  of  those  machines  to  their  maintenance  needs. 
For  instance,  in  1916  crews  began  using  a  new  Western 
No.  10  power  grader  at  the  base  of  the  Pitchstone 
Plateau  where  there  was  considerable  rock  removal 
required.  To  pull  the  power  grader  they  used  a  Buffalo 
Pitts  steam  roller  as  a  tractor.  To  do  this  they  removed 
the  front  roller  and  in  its  place  they  put  two  wheels 
with  steel  flanges  (Fries,  1916).  By  the  time  they 
worked  on  the  realignment  of  the  flooded  roadway  from 
the  enlargement  of  the  Jackson  Lake  Dam  in  1917,  the 
steam  roller  being  used  as  a  tractor  was  replaced  by  a 
75-horsepower  Caterpillar  tractor  (Verrill,  1918). 

In  spring  and  early  summer,  snow  removal  from  the 
park  roads  was  usually  a  major  problem  (Figs.  11,  12). 
That  was  amplified  in  some  years  by  Congress  who 
periodically  specified  that  certain  road  maintenance  and 
repair  appropriations  could  not  be  used  for  snow 
removal.  For  example,  C.  A.  Lindsley  (1916)  reported 
that  the  Sundry  Civil  Act  of  1916,  in  its  appropriation 
for  road  maintenance  and  repair,  specified:  "Provided, 
that  no  portion  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  expended 
for  the  removal  of  snow  from  any  of  the  roads  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  them  in  advance  of  the  time  when 
they  will  be  cleared  by  seasonal  changes."  That  applied 
not  only  to  park  roads,  but  it  also  included  forest 
reserve  roads.  That  was  the  stimulus  for  snow  shoveling 
crews  hired  by  the  concessionaires  and  businessmen 
from  places  like  Cody  to  open  the  snow  filled  passes 
earlier  (Lindsley,  C.A.,  1916).  In  fact,  the  National 
Park  Service  Director  praised  the  "public-spirited 
Citizens  of  Cody"  who  opened  the  road  on  the  east  side 
of  the  park:  "These  men  closed  the  doors  of  their  busi- 
ness houses  and,  taking  tools  and  supplies  in  their  auto- 
mobiles, proceeded  far  up  into  the  mountains  and 
accomplished  the  enormous  labor  necessary  to  make 
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Fig.  11.        Opening  West  Thumb-South  Entrance  Road  with  a  horse-drawn  grader,  1927. 


Fig.  12.        Hand  shoveling  snow  from  the  West  Thumb- 
South  Entrance  Road,  1927. 

the  park  accessible  to  motorists.  The  personal  sacrifices 
involved  in  this  enterprise  was  great"  (Mather,  1918). 
However,  as  C.  A.  Lindsley  (1916)  pointed  out,  this 
early  shoveling  of  snow  was  done  at  a  price: 


"While  this  work  served  to  render  the  road  passable  for 
horse-drawn  vehicles  for  the  tourists  on  June  17,  much 
sooner  than  would  have  been  the  case  through  the  regular 
seasonal  thaw,  it  also  had  the  effect  of  permitting  the  passage 
of  traffic  through  numerous  snowbanks,  the  continuous 
melting  from  which  kept  the  roadbed  in  wet  and  poor 
condition.   That,  combmed  as  it  was  with  restricting  the 
travel  to  a  narrow,  single  track,  caused  very  severe  rutting 
of  the  roadbed,  and  required  considerable  urgent  repair  work 
to  keep  the  road  from  becoming  impassable." 

In  other  years,  road  and  maintenance  funds  were 
completely  expended  in  the  previous  season,  again 
leaving  no  money  for  snow  removal  (Payne,  1920).  Up 
until  1920,  snow  removal  was  done  by  road  crews 
shoveling  portions  of  the  road  free  of  snow.  Payne 
(1920)  described  the  euphoria  when  the  park's  first 
snowplow  went  into  service  in  1920: 

"On  the  10th  of  May  snow  was  so  deep  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  move  more  than  4  miles  south  of  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  headquarters.  There  was  no  money  to  use  on  such 
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a  project.   Under  the  superintendent's  direction  a  snow 
plow  was  constructed  by  the  master  mechanic  and  placed  in 
front  of  a  VS-horsepower  Holt  caterpillar  tractor  with  the 
idea  of  using  the  tractor  to  push  snow  from  the  road.  The 
success  of  the  effort  was  astonishing;  a  roadway  11  feet  wide 
was  cleared  from  headquarters  to  Yellowstone  Lake  before 
June  1  in  plenty  of  time  to  permit  construction  and  repair 
work  to  be  done  on  hotels  and  camps  and  their  rationing 
before  the  season  opened.  ...  It  was,  however,  impossible  to 
take  the  tractor  into  Sylvan  Pass  on  account  of  defective 
bridges,  and  that  pass  had  to  be  shoveled  out  by  road  crews 
employed  jointly  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  Cody, 
Wyo.  business  men." 

Besides  road  construction  and  maintenance  prob- 
lems, a  changing  political  climate  was  also  affecting 
road  management  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
northern  Jackson  Hole.  On  August  25,  1916, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  signed  into  law  the 
National  Park  Service  Act  which  made  the  National 
Park  Service  the  ninth  bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  (Haines,  1977;  Lane,  1917).  Consequently,  the 
first  civilian  administrator  was  Acting  Supervisor  C.  A. 
Lindsley  appointed  on  October  16,  1916.  However, 
the  transition  to  a  completely  civilian  administration 
did  not  take  place  until  authorized  in  the  Sundry  Civil 
Act  of  July  1,  1918.  At  that  time,  the  National  Park 
Service  was  given  complete  control  of  administration, 
protection  and  improvement  of  the  park  (Mather, 
1919;  Haines,  1977).  This  placed  responsibility  for  all 
road  construction,  repair  and  improvement  in  the 
hands  of  civilian,  trained  National  Park  Service  engi- 
neers, which  was  a  1917  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  (Lane,  1917). 

Another  important  political  maneuver  was  the 
1918  Bill,  H.R.  13350,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Mondell  in  the  65th  Congress.  This  would  have 
authorized  extension  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  to 
include  the  areas  shown  in  Figure  13.  Note  the  pro- 
posed road  location  from  Pacific  Creek  over  Two 
Ocean  Pass  and  thence  down  the  Upper  Yellowstone 
River  to  Yellowstone  Lake  and  then  along  the  east 
shore  of  that  lake  to  a  junction  with  the  East  Entrance 
road.  This  was  a  proposal  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  road  would  have  given  Jackson  Hole  two 
entrances  to  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  potential  for  a 
loop  road  system,  considering  the  two  valley  roads 


already  in  existence  on  each  side  of  the  Snake  River. 
Mondell's  Extension  Bill  passed  the  House  but  was  not 
able  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate.  When  Mondell 
reintroduced  the  bill  in  the  66th  Congress,  it  was  greet- 
ed by  a  wave  of  protest,  even  though  it  was  supported 
by  both  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Mather,  1919).  There  were 
a  variety  of  interests  opposed  to  Mondell's  bill,  especial- 
ly the  Jackson  Hole  cattlemen.  However,  the  preserva- 
tionists were  particularly  adamant  against  the  proposed 
Pacific  Creek-Two  Ocean  Pass  road  which  helped  to  kill 
the  Extension  Bill  (Haines,  1977).  Years  later,  Albright 
(Jackson's  Hole  Courier,  1933)  conceded  that  the 
National  Park  Service  Director's  Office  had  many  times 
"wished  that  map  had  not  seen  the  light  of  day." 

In  1920,  National  Park  Service  Director  Mather 
related  that  if  the  extension  bills  were  to  pass,  there 
would  be  no  additional  construction  or  improvement  of 
any  more  roads  than  were  already  present  in  the  park 
and  the  proposed  extension  area  (Mather,  1920). 
Different  versions  of  this  park  extension  issue  were 
heatedly  debated  well  into  the  late  1920's,  culminating 
in  part  with  the  establishment  of  Grand  Teton  National 
Park  on  February  26,  1929.  Except  for  a  few  small 
Yellowstone  National  Park  boundary  changes,  the 
extension  issue  dissipated  (Haines,  1977). 

During  both  1919  and  1920,  irrigation  and  water 
power  interests  began  laying  siege  to  Yellowstone  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.  One  of  their  proposals,  the  Bruneau 
Project,  would  have  had  particularly  severe  conse- 
quences for  the  South  Entrance  road  and  much  of  the 
road  system  in  Jackson  Hole.  This  proposal  called  for 
construction  of  a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 
Lake  water  would  then  be  carried  by  tunnel  from  the 
Flat  Mountain  Arm  of  the  lake  to  Beaver  Creek  and 
Heart  Lake  and  thence  to  the  Snake  River.  A  second 
dam  would  have  been  constructed  across  the  outlet  of 
Lewis  Lake,  raising  the  level  of  that  lake  to  that  of 
Shoshone  Lake.  While  the  raising  of  Lewis  Lake  would 
flood  a  large  portion  of  the  South  Entrance  road,  the 
most  serious  damage  would  result  from  water  releases 
from  Heart  Lake  and  the  Lewis  Lake  Dam  into  the 
Snake  River  (Mather,  1920).  The  introduction  of  the 
large  volume  of  additional  water  into  the  Snake  River 
system  in  Jackson  Hole  would  have  been  disastrous  for 
private  property,  bridges  and  ferries  along  and  over  that 
river.  Much  similar  damage  had  been  experienced 
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during  large  seasonal  releases  from  the  Jackson  Lake 
Dam.  The  Lewis  Lake  and  Heart  Lake  water  would 
only  have  amplified  that  degree  of  damage.  This  pro- 
posal was  never  approved  despite  long  continuing  pres- 
sure from  irrigation  promoters. 

In  1920,  3,272  individuals,  traveling  in  a  total  of  878 
automobiles,  entered  Yellowstone  National  Park  via  the 
South  Entrance.  At  the  same  time,  the  Park 
Superintendent  summarized  the  1920  Jackson  Hole 
road  and  travel  conditions  as  follows: 

"The  southern  gateway  is  23  miles  south  of  the  main  loop 
road  system  of  the  Park,  and  is  located  near  the  Snake 
River.  Roads  converging  at  Sheffield's  resort  (Moran  post 
office),  25  miles  south  of  the  Park,  connect  southern  and  cen- 
tral Wyoming  points,  as  well  as  Idaho  communities,  with 
the  park  road  system.  The  park  service  maintained  a  road 
in  the  Teton  Forest  over  a  distance  of  SO  miles  south  of  the 
park.   The  road  under  construction  through  the  valley  of  the 
Hoback  River  south  of  Jackson  Hole,  was  not  in  condition 
for  automobile  travel  this  year,  but  it  is  being  rapidly 
improved  by  the  State  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government.  Interference  with  ferry  service  by  the  ravages 
of  the  Snake  River  made  it  necessary  for  motorists  coming 
into  the  Jackson  Hole  from  Idaho  points  by  way  of  Teton 
Pass  to  move  northward  along  the  west  side  of  the  Snake 
and  cross  the  dam  at  the  foot  of  Jackson  Lake.  After  the 
ferry  service  was  reestablished  many  motorists  chose  to  cross 
the  Snake  at  Jackson  and  come  north  over  the  main  Jackson 
Hole  highway  through  the  community  of  Kelly  and  thence  to 
the  Buffalo  Fork  of  the  Snake. 

The  roads  in  the  lower  Jackson  Hole  were  not  in  as  good 
condition  as  usual,  due  to  the  long  winter  and  late  spring, 
which  not  only  made  the  roads  soft  but  prevented  early 
maintenance  work.  The  Wind  River  route,  approaching  the 
park  from  Lander,  Riverton,  and  Dubois,  by  way  of 
Togwotee  Pass,  was  used  this  year  by  more  motorists  than 
ever.  This  highway  is  being  rebuilt  by  the  State  and  Federal 
Government,  and  when  finished  will  be  an  unusual  scenic 
route.  It  should  be  in  a  few  years  one  of  the  most  popular 
approaches  to  the  Park"  (Albright,  1920). 

As  one  of  the  important  federal  contributions  in 
1920,  Congressman  Mondell  succeeded  in  authorizing  a 
special  appropriation  for  constructing  a  new  bridge 
across  the  Buffalo  Fork  in  Turpin  Meadow  (Jackson's 


Hole  Courier,  1933).  The  National  Park  Service  built 
the  bridge  in  that  same  year.  Funds  for  repair  and 
improvement  of  roads  of  the  South  Entrance  and  south 
approach  segments  had  always  been  short  and  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  the  roads  up  to  a  standard  in  keeping  with 
the  traffic  volume.  This  difficulty  was  further  aggravat- 
ed by  the  distance  road  crews  had  to  travel  from  their 
park  road  stations  to  make  those  repairs.  In  those  years, 
like  1914  and  1915,  having  a  road  repair  budget  of  only 
$2,500  per  year,  those  funds  were  just  sufficient  for 
wages,  travel  and  subsistence  of  the  crews  with  little  or 
no  funds  left  over  for  the  actual  repairs  (Kingman, 
1915).  One  example  was  the  road  crew's  1920  work  in 
Teton  Forest  which  illustrates  the  general  problem 
(Albright,  1920): 

"This  road  was  lightly  graded  and  general  repairs  were 
made  as  far  as  Pacific  Creek.  Here  it  prepared  to  build  log 
cribs  for  the  protection  of  the  road  and  bridges,  but  had  to  be 
recalled  to  repair  the  road  near  Arizona  Creek,  and  on 
account  of  shortage  of  funds  had  to  be  ordered  to  headquar- 
ters before  any  crib  work  could  be  performed." 

Also,  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
stated  that  "general  road  improvement  stimulates  auto- 
mobile travel  throughout  the  country."  He  further 
supported  a  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  system  in 
the  West: 

"The  great  bulk  of  travel  to  our  national  parks  being  by  pri- 
vate automobile,  it  was  long  considered  that  such  a  highway 
would  not  only  be  a  great  factor  in  making  these  scenic  areas 
more  accessible  but  would  aid  in  the  further  development  of 
the  West  by  bringing  its  remarkable  industrial  resources 
vividly  to  the  attention  of  the  traveling  public  and  cause 
many  tourists  to  settle  there"  (Mather,  1920). 

That  proposed  park-to-park  road  system  would  connect 
the  major  national  parks  of  the  West.  As  presented, 
Jackson  Hole  was  not  selected  to  represent  the 
Wyoming  entrance  to  Yellowstone  Park.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway 
Association  did  form  a  grassroots  organization  to  pro- 
mote federal,  state  and  county  improvement  of  roads. 
But,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  motives  were  not  solely  eso- 
teric, since  the  roads  in  the  system  just  happened  to  be 
the  same  roads  along  which  members  of  the  Association 
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had  their  traveler  related  businesses  located.  Like  the 
railroad  situation,  Jackson  Hole  was  outmaneuvered  by 
communities  with  a  larger  population  and  a  more 
aggressive  business  sector.  Still,  awareness  of  Jackson 
Hole's  potential  was  starting  to  develop  nationwide  and 
in  Wyoming.  Horace  Albright  was  one  of  the  forerun- 
ners of  this  recognition.  As  Assistant  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  then  as  Superintendent  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  he  was  making  trips  to 
Jackson  Hole  and  supporting  measures  to  preserve  its 
uniqueness,  starting  in  1915.  One  typical  statement  in 
his  1917  Annual  Report  sums  up  the  changing  attitudes: 

"The  road  into  Jackson  Hole  leaves  the  main  road  system  at 
the  West  Thumb  of  Lake  Yellowstone  and  proceeds  in  a 
southerly  direction  over  the  Continental  Divide  down 
through  a  forest  of  unusual  density;  thence  along  the  shore  of 
Lewis  Lake,  nestled  in  the  timber  and  well  stocked  with 
jish;  thence  across  the  Lewis  River  below  a  point  where  the 
stream  roars  down  a  gorge  forming  two  splendid  waterfalls, 
the  upper  80  feet  and  the  lower  50  feet  high;  and  thence 
across  the  Pitchstone  Plateau  to  the  southern  gateway  on  the 
Snake  River. 

From  this  point  the  road  proceeds  down  the  picturesque  val- 
ley oj  the  Snake  to  beautiful  Jackson  Lake  at  the  base  of  the 
Teton  Mountains.  A  strikmg  portion  of  this  range,  includ- 
ing Mount  Moran  and  the  Grand  Teton,  towers  above  the 
lake  in  astounding  magnificence. 

All  who  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  this 
region  during  the  summer  were  thrilled  by  its  splendors.  One 
traveler  of  large  experience  made  the  statement  that  this  was 
'the  climax  of  Yellowstone  scenery'.  Another  said  the  region 
was  'more  wonderful  than  Wonderland  (meaning 
Yellowstone)  itself.  All  who  gave  the  status  of  the  region 
any  thought  declared  that  it  should  be  added  to  the  park. 

This  is  precisely  our  view  of  the  destiny  oj  the  Jackson  Hole" 
(Albright,  1917). 


THE  IDAHO  CONNECTION 

The  important  role  of  the  Falls  River  Divide/Conant 
Pass  area  to  northern  Jackson  Hole  transportation  has 
been  largely  overlooked.  That  area  consisted  of  three 


separate  components:  Conant  Pass,  Marysville  Road 
and  Reclamation  Road.  Physiographically,  the  Falls 
River  Divide  is  particularly  tied  to  the  Marysville  Road 
and  the  Reclamation  Road.  However,  since  many  trav- 
elers utilized  all  three  routes  at  various  times,  the 
Conant  Pass  Trail  has  been  included  here.  The  three 
components  connected  Idaho  with  northern  Jackson 
Hole  at  the  north  end  of  the  Teton  Range. 

Conant  Pass 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  Conant  Trail  was  an  important 
historic  Indian  trail,  as  well  as  one  used  by  the  fur  trap- 
pers and  traders.  The  historic  location  of  the  trail  is 
shown  in  Figure  14.  J.  D.  Love  (1996),  a  retired  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  geologist,  reported  that  a  U.S.G.S. 
cartography  misnomer  in  recent  times  changed  the  his- 
toric Conant  Pass  name  to  Jackass  Pass.  The  Conant 
Pass  name  was  then  erroneously  applied  to  a  pass  east 
of  Carrot  Knoll,  between  the  head  of  Grizzly  Creek  and 
a  southern  branch  of  Conant  Creek.  Regardless,  in  this 
publication,  Conant  Pass  is  synonymous  with  Jackass 
Pass.  As  such,  Conant  Pass  is  7  miles  south  of  Grassy 
Lake  and  1.5  miles  south  of  Survey  Peak  at  an  elevation 
of  8,520  feet  in  the  Teton  Range. 

While  trappers  and  fur  traders  used  the  Conant 
Pass  Trail,  it  apparently  was  without  a  published  name 
until  Beaver  Dick  Leigh,  famous  guide  and  hunter, 
named  the  Conant  Pass  after  Al  Conant  who  came  to 
the  Tetons  in  1865  (Austin,  no  date).  Al  Austin,  who 
related  this  fact,  was  a  guide  for  hunters  and  photogra- 
phers in  the  early  1900's  and  a  forest  ranger  during 
1906-1916  in  northern  Jackson  Hole.  He  died  there  in 
1940  (Allan,  1973).  Leigh  must  have  used  Conant  Pass 
quite  regularly  to  travel  from  his  home  in  the  Teton 
Basin  to  Jackson  Hole,  for  he  maintained  a  cabin  in  the 
Jackson  Lake  Meadows  (Leigh,  1896;  Leek,  no  date) 
and  hunted  in  northern  Jackson  Hole  in  the  summer. 
Leigh  reported,  "in  regard  to  the  teton  range  of  moun- 
tains ...  i  ave  followed  my  profeson  as  trapper  hunter 
and  guide  in  that  section  of  cuntry  every  year  at  some 
seson  of  the  year  since  1863  ..."  (Leigh,  no  date).  As 
early  as  1872,  Leigh  was  guiding  the  Hon.  N.  P. 
Langford  and  wrote  him  in  1896,  "I  am  gaining  in 
health  and  strength  right  along  now,  and  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  spend  next  summer  on  my  old  hunting  and  trap- 
ping ground,  in  the  Teton  Range  and  east  of  the  range" 
(Leigh,  1896a).  S.  N.  Leek,  an  early  resident  of  Jackson 
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Vxg,  14.        Department  of  Interior's  location  of:  (1)  the  Conant  Trail  and  its  ford  crossing  of  the  Snake  River;  and  (2)  the 
Reclamation  Road  and  its  ford  crossing  of  the  Snake  River,  as  well  as  the  Snake  River  Bridge,  1912. 


Hole,  reported  his  first  knowledge  of  the  Conant  Trail 
was  provided  by  "Beaver  Dick"  who  at  that  time,  August 
1888,  was  guiding  a  hunting  party  from  Massachusetts 
in  Jackson  Hole:  "When  the  time  came  for  their  depar- 
ture, I  accompanied  them  out  over  the  Conant  Trail.  By 
this  means,  I  learned  the  way  to  St.  Anthony  and  to 
Beaver  Dick's  home"  (Leek,  no  date).  Leigh  even  sug- 
gested in  a  "letter  to  editor"  that  Conant  Pass  would 
make  a  good  stage  road,  "with  very  little  expence  as 
thare  is  only  8  or  9  miles  of  the  mountin  to  cros  and  3 
forths  of  that  distance  is  not  bad  ..."  (Leigh,  no  date). 

An  example  of  big  game  hunters  using  the  Conant 
Pass  Trail  came  from  a  letter  written  by  D.  G.  Stivers, 
an  attorney,  to  Acting  Superintendent  Pitcher  of 
Yellowstone  Park:  "Within  a  very  few  weeks  I  expect  to 
send  a  pack  outfit  on  a  hunting  trip  into  the  Jackson 


Hole  Country,  and  expect  to  accompany  it  myself  I  am 
not  certain  yet  whether  I  will  send  the  outfit  through 
the  old  Conant  Trail  just  south  of  the  Park,  or  by  way 
of  Riverside,  the  Thumb  and  the  Snake  River  Station" 
(Stivers,  1901).  Also,  another  guide  and  outfitter,  W  A. 
Hague,  was  operating  at  the  same  time  as  "Beaver  Dick" 
from  the  Idaho  side  of  the  Tetons  and  using  the  Conant 
Trail  to  hunt  in  the  Tetons  and  Jackson  Hole.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Penrose,  a  client  from  Philadelphia,  he  stated, 
"When  I  came  over  the  Conant  Trail  from  Jackson  Lake 
to  my  Ranch  with  the  Pack  train  and  I  shoud  judge 
from  the  mount  of  Bear  sine  and  I  seen  2  Bear  on  this 
side  as  we  came  down.  ...  the  sheep  arnt  closely 
Preserved  as  their  arnt  any  Game  Wardens  on  this  side 
in  Idaho  Sc  this  wood  Be  a  good  chance  of  getting  a 
sheep  heads"  (Hague,  W.A.,  1899). 
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Law  enforcement  officers  were  aware  that  the 
Conant  Trail  area  posed  problems.  Due  to  its  isolation, 
it  was  an  easy  way  for  hunters  to  exit  Jackson  Hole  in 
Wyoming  with  illegal  game  and  enter  Idaho,  which  was 
relatively  unprotected.  It  also  was  a  way  to  avoid 
Yellowstone  Park  restrictions.  From  the  Monthly 
Reports  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Soldier  Station  on  the 
Snake  River,  1894  through  1898,  one  can  see  that  the 
soldiers  tried  to  patrol  the  Conant  Trail  area  every  year; 
but  they  had  the  whole  south  boundary  of  the  park  to 
cover  and  they  were  few  in  number  (Snake  River 
Station,  1894-1898).  Also,  Wyoming  Game  Warden 
William  Manning,  expressed  his  frustration  in  his 
Report  to  the  County  Commissioners  (Manning, 
1897a): 

"I  made  a  trip  over  Conant  Pass  saw  considerably  hunting 
sign  and  met  two  parties  going  out.  Neither  party  had 
license,  they  had  nothing  in  their  possession  indicating  that 
they  had  violated  the  Law.  But  I  believe  they  had  employed 
parties  living  in  the  vicinity  oj  Jackson  Lake,  to  ship  their 
trophys.  I  had  not  sufficient  evidence  to  make  an  arrest. 
Consequently  let  them  go." 

As  a  homesteader  adjacent  to  Jackson  Lake,  J.  D. 
Sargent  regularly  traveled  over  Conant  Pass.  In  two 
accounts,  Sargent  vividly  described  the  character  of  the 
Conant  Pass  Trail  and  the  nature  of  horseback  and  foot 
travel  over  that  trail  in  mid-fall  and  early  spring 
(Sargent,  1892,  1904). 

"Best  Camping  Experience 

We  had  been  living  on  the  ranch  at  Jackson  Lake  several 
years  when  it  was  decided  to  spend  a  winter  in  town. 

The  beautiful  Autumn  had  been  perfect  way  into  October 
and  we  were  all  at  the  ranch  after  the  last  colors  along  the 
lake  shore  had  faded,  and  the  last  of  the  rustling  Aspins  had 
shed  their  leaves  in  front  of  our  Cabin 
There  was  five  of  us  to  move  across  the  Tetons  before  we 
could  get  to  a  Railway;  three  children  from  four  to  eight 
years  old,  their  mother  and  the  writer.  Late  in  October 
three  of  us,  the  eldest  child,  his  mother  and  the  writer,  start- 
ed out  on  saddle  horses,  with  a  camp  outfit  consisting  of  a  12 
ft.  Indian  Lodge,  6  pair  8  lb.  Provo  Utah  blankets,  a  weeks 
ration  of  Elk  meat,  flour,  sugar,  dried  fruit,  baking  powder. 


salt,  pepper,  bacon  and  matches,  leaving  the  other  two  chil- 
dren with  the  hired  girl  at  the  ranch.  Of  course,  our  camp 
outfit  was  on  a  pack  horse.  Our  route  was  the  seldom  trav- 
eled Conant  Trail,  which  crosses  the  Teton  Mountains  six 
miles  north  of  the  head  of  Jackson  Lake,  but  about  fifteen 
miles  as  you  follow  the  trail. 

We  traveled  single  file,  the  pack  horse  being  used  to  it  and 
no  bother.  After  fording  the  Snake  River  at  the  Old  Indian 
Crossing,  three  miles  above  the  lake  our  trail  wound  about  in 
the  pines  and  lower  Cottonwoods  till  we  got  up  to  the  Berry 
Creek  Valley,  which  is  a  small  narrow  valley  running  off 
East  from  the  East  end  of  Conant  Pass  with  fine  Mountain 
water  in  Berry  Creek  and  its  spring  branches. 

On  one  of  these,  at  a  spring  branch,  in  a  little  grassy  park 
where  I  had  my  old  lodge  poles  stacked  away,  we  camped 
the  first  night,  clear  and  cold,  but  entirely  pleasant.  We 
slept,  cooked  and  ate  in  the  lodge.  Next  morning  we  packed 
up  and  by  noon  were  on  top  of  the  Conant  Pass  enjoying  a 
panoramic  view  of  half  the  state  of  Idaho. 

In  another  hour  we  were  down  through  the  dense  fir  and 
pine  timber  of  the  west  slopes  of  Tetons  and  riding  out  over 
lovely  Mountain  Parks  and  through  occasional  groves  of 
Aspins,  pines  and  big  fur  trees. 

About  ff teen  miles  below  the  Mountains,  just  at  sundown, 
in  a  grassy  meadow,  we  came  to  a  Settler  from  an  Idaho 
Hamlet,  our  destination  before  going  to  Railway.  This  man 
was  hauling  hayjrom  this  wild  meadow,  which  he  had  been 
cutting,  all  the  way  to  his  home,  thirty  miles  nearer  to  the 
Railway,  and  he  loaded  the  boy  and  his  mother  on  top  of  the 
hay  load  the  next  morning  and  I  returned  with  my  camp 
outfit  and  horses  across  the  Conant  Pass  that  same  day  to 
the  Jackson  Lake  side  again,  driving  the  horses  before  me  in 
the  narrow  trail  single  file  at  a  trot  whenever  the  ground 
would  permit.  I  was  home  by  sundown. 

The  next  day  I  started  out  the  eldest  girl  with  the  hired  girl, 
on  a  wagon  by  way  of  Falls  River  Pass,  which  passes  around 
the  head  of  the  Teton  Range  just  inside  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  It  is  passable  for  wagons  but  not  a 
smooth  road.  Then  I  was  all  alone  with  my  four  year  old 
daughter  Martha  at  the  ranch,  and  a  big  snow  storm  closing 
down  on  the  Lake  and  Tetons.  In  the  midst  of  it  Colonel 
Anderson,  U.S.A.  and  Lieut.  Devoll,  U.S.A.,  arrived  with  a 
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Government  Pack  outfit  from  a  tour  of  the  east  side  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park.   We  all  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  the  big 
ranch  fire  place  that  evening  while  the  snow  steadily  fell  out- 
side. After  the  Colonel's  party  pulled  out  for  Fort 
Yellowstone,  one  hundred  miles  north  over  the  old  Sheridan 
Trail,  no  roads  in  those  days  up  to  the  Park,  I  began  to  get 
ready  for  our  last  trip  over  Conant  Pass,  to  join  the  others  in 
Idaho,  and  then  go  into  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  winter. 

The  morning  I  packed  up  the  five  pack  horses  with  my  most 
valuable  property  there  was  afoot  of  snow  on  the  ground  at 
my  ranch  and  it  was  still  snowing.  I  knew  that  meant  three 
or  more  feet  on  top  of  Conant  Pass.  Martha,  the  'baby'  was 
going  across  in  midwinter  weather  practically -and  her  moth- 
er and  brother  had  crossed  in  beautiful  Indian  Summer 
weather  less  that  a  week  earlier!  It  can  do  that  in  the  Teton 
Mountains  sometimes. 

It  was  noon  before  I'd  packed  the  last  horse,  turned  it  loose 
in  the  bunch  and  while  they  all  stood  huddled  together  by 
the  front  door  of  the  Cabin  with  their  tails  to  the  snow  storm 
and  the  canvas  covers  of  their  packs  changing  rapidly  from 
dirty  white  to  snowwhite.  I  went  in  the  cabin  and  dressed 
Martha  for  the  ride.  A  cloak  ofProvo  blanket  to  her  heels, 
german  socks  and  overshooes,  a  warm  hood  and  wollen  mit- 
tens and  she  was  apparently  very  fat  and  all  ready  for  any 
thing  outside. 

Tossing  her  up  into  an  extra  stock  saddle  of  mine  on  Old 
Roan,  a  thoroughly  safe  old  time  pony,  I  gave  Martha  her 
bridle  rains,  told  her  to  follow  up  the  procession;  drove  the 
bunch  of  pack  horses  into  the  trail,  got  in  the  lead  then 
myself  on  my  best  horse  and  Martha  followed  in  the  rear 
with  all  the  pack  horses  single  file  between  us.  On  the  Big 
meadow,  three  miles  north  of  my  ranch,  just  before  we  were 
to  ford  the  Snake  River,  I  discovered  I'd  forgotten  my  keys. 
I  stopped  the  pack  train,  told  Martha  the  trouble,  unpacked 
the  dozen  or  more  pair  of  Utah  blankets  from  Babe,  tumbled 
them  into  the  snow  on  top  of  the  lodge,  quickly  slipped 
Martha  out  of  her  outside  wraps  as  she  set  in  the  saddle, 
then  tossed  her  in  the  middle  of  the  blankets,  wrapped  the 
lodge  over  all,  after  shaking  the  dry  snow  off  her  wraps  and 
storing  them  under  the  folds  of  the  lodge,  mounted  my  horse, 
sang  out  'Go  to  sleep  Martha'  and  lit  out  for  my  ranch. 
With  my  keys  safe  in  my  pocket  I  returned  to  the  meadow 
forty  minutes  later  to  find  a  big  mound  of  dry  soft  snow  and 
Martha  sound  asleep  in  the  middle  of  it. 


Quickly  wrrapping  her  and  mounting  the  girl  on  Old  Roan 
I  soon  had  Babe  repacked  with  the  bedding  and  lodge  and 
we  were  on  the  trail  once  more.  It  never  ceased  snowing  a 
moment  and  there  was  eighteen  inches  on  the  meadow  as  we 
crossed  it  to  the  ford  of  the  River. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  river  we  had  to  camp  for  it  was  near 
dark.  I  chose  an  old  spot  of  Beaver  Dicks  where  I  knew  he 
had  his  lodge  poles  cached.  I  soon  had  them  set  up,  the 
lodge  nicely  stretched  over  them,  blankets  and  cooking  things 
inside,  afire  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge,  then  I  removed 
Martha's  outside  gear  as  before  as  she  set  in  the  saddle  and 
carried  her  in  to  the  brightness  and  warmth  of  the  lodge. 
Leaving  her,  sitting  in  some  blankets  by  the  lodge  fire,  I 
went  outside,  unpacked  the  remaining  loads,  staked  out  in  a 
bit  of  open  Park  the  bell  mare,  and  turned  the  rest  loose  to 
graze  through  the  night.   With  my  axe  I  cut  up  fire  wood  for 
night  and  morning,  piled  it  inside  under  the  edge  of  the 
lodge,  then  I  began  our  supper  preparations. 

Opening  a  50  lb.  sack  of  four,  I  mixed  two  teaspoons  full  of 
baking  powder  with  about  a  quart  of  the  top  four,  then  fried 
some  bacon  in  a  frying  pan.  Made  a  'Dough  God'  with  a 
little  water  in  the  top  of  the  flour  sack,  placed  the  'Dough 
God'  in  the  frying  pan  on  top  of  the  slices  of  cooked  bacon, 
cooked  it  a  while  over  the  coals-then  I  flopped  over  the 
'Dough  God'-cooked  that  side  as  I  had  the  top,  took  it  out  of 
the  frying  pan,  stood  it  up  against  a  stick  facing  the  fire 
where  it  would  bake  slowly,  turning  it  about  occasionally, 
while  I  heated  up  some  canned  corn  in  the  frying  pan,  boiled 
an  Elk  steak  on  coals,  using  a  wire  toaster,  and  made  tea. 

Opening  a  can  of  Eagle  milk  I  fixed  a  big  tin  cup  full  oj  it 
with  hot  water  for  Martha  and  getting  out  the  plate,  knife 
and  fork  and  spoon  for  her  we  set  to  it. 

Our  bed  was  made  down  beside  the  fire  and  as  we  turned  in 
I  could  see  a  star  or  two  through  the  peak  of  the  lodge.  Two 
minutes  after  saying  her  prayers  Martha  was  sound  asleep. 

We  got  a  late  start  next  forenoon.  Wasn't  snowing,  but 
threatening  to,  and  at  it  so  thick  and  hard  again  by  the  time 
we  reached  the  top  of  the  Pass  could  not  see  30  yards. 

Quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  top  Martha  dropped  a  mitten 
and  I  had  to  wallow  down  the  Mountain  side  back  after  it 
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through  three  feet  of  snow.  It  was  a  black  mitten  so  easily 
recovered  on  all  that  snow!  We  were  obliged  to  camp  that 
night  on  the  summit  in  three  feet  of  snow.   Under  the  north 
side  of  the  pass  I  unpacked  in  the  dark,  Martha  sitting  still 
on  her  pony  meanwhile.  I  set  no  lodge  that  nightl  We  slept 
in  the  blankets  with  a  fir  tree  and  sky  for  our  roof 

It  cleared  off  bitterly  cold  towards  morning,  up  there  at  9000 
ft.  altitude  in  November.   When  I  had  breakfast  ready  it 
was  quite  warm  and  pleasant,  the  sun  peeping  at  us  finely 
over  the  crest  of  the  Pass  above  our  heads. 

By  Midafternoon  we  were  down  out  of  the  snow  and  travel- 
ing through  the  pretty  open  parks  and  groves  of  the  Idaho 
side  in  Indian  Summer  weather  again.  Just  then  Babe,  the 
pony  that  carried  half  the  blankets,  began  to  drop  behind 
and  bothered  Martha.  I  told  Martha  to  let  her  alone  and 
she'd  follow  us. 

When  we  camped  for  the  night  Babe  did  not  come  in. 
Leaving  Martha  alone  in  the  camp  I  took  the  back  trail  and 
found  Babe  lying  down  by  the  trail  with  her  bulky  pack  turned 
under.  She  simply  could  not  get  on  her  feet.  Unpacking  and 
repacking  her  I  got  her  into  camp  at  midnight. 

Next  day  at  noon  we  rode  out  on  the  Idaho  prairies  and  ten 
miles  farther  we  came  to  the  first  cabin  in  a  small  farm  at 
Conant  Creek  crossing  and  a  good  wagon  road  on  to  the 
hamlet  where  the  others  awaited  our  arrival." 

Another  account  of  those  oversnow  travel  conditions 
was  provided  by  Sargent  describing  one  of  his  spring 
trips  when  he  was  returning  to  Marymere,  his  Jackson 
Lake  ranch,  from  a  winter  outside  Jackson  Hole: 

"Saturday  the  9th,  after  having  missed  the  tri-weekly  stage  of 
Wednesday,  I  got  off  on  the  stage  for  Squirrel  P.  0.  Idaho, 
24  miles  East  of  St.  Anthony.  The  ride  halfway  was  all 
right  but  the  last  half  was  pretty  bumpy  because  of  snow  and 
ice  in  the  road  necesitating  our  changing  to  a  horse  sled  7 
miles  before  reaching  Squirrel  P.  O.  when  we  arrived  at  3 
P.M.  I  found  about  2  ft.  of  snow  on  level  at  Squirrel  and  it 
looked  good  to  me  for  it  was  the  first  of  that  sort  I'd  seen 
since  I  left  home  in  December.  After  looking  over  the 
Highland  Ranch  that  afternoon  with  me  friend  the  manager 
Mr.  C.  and  admiring  his  well-wintered  Herfords  I  got  out 
my  old  ski;  Waxed  them  up  for  business  and  the  next  morn- 


ing Sunday  the  10th,  I  began  my  ski  trip  with  L.  my  sole 
companion  on  the  fifty  mile  trip  from  there  home. 

When  we  started  out  from  the  Highland  Ranch  it  was  quite 
cold  and  the  snow  crusted  hard  but  by  the  time  we  reached 
the  last  ranch  we'd  pass  on  our  trip,  7  miles  East  of  the 
Highland  Ranch,  the  day  became  hot  and  the  glare  of  the 
sun  shining  from  afawless  azure  sky  almost  unbearable  to 
our  eyes  so  we  retraced  our  trail  a  mile  and  spend  the 
Sunday  at  judge  Kelly's  Ranch  and  enjoyed  hearing  our  last 
music  {there  was  a  Chickering  piano  on  this  far  away 
ranch)  through  the  kindness  of  the  Judge's  daughter,  before 
skiing  out  into  the  wilderness. 

Rather  late  the  next  morning  we  again  got  off  on  our  jour- 
ney, the  ski  running  well  till  noon  when  it  was  so  hot  and 
the  sun  so  hard  on  our  eyes  we  decided  to  camp  on  some 
rocky  cliffs  over  the  valley  of  Squirrel  Creek  till  evening. 

The  rocks  sloped  at  the  south  and  were  bare  of  snow  so  we 
were  very  comjortable  in  the  warm  sunshine.  Thirty  miles 
east  of  us  was  the  entire  west  face  of  the  Teton  range  with 
the  Grand  Teton  and  Mt.  Moran  ashy  gray  against  the 
vivid  blue  of  the  sky  beyond  and  the  main  range  snowwhite, 
with  black  masses  here  and  there  where  the  timber  grew. 

Ear  to  the  west  we  could  see  the  ragged  Saw  Tooth  range 
and  due  South  of  us  the  half  circular  range  that  bridges  the 
Teton  Basin,  now  thickly  settled.  Over  all  was  a  food  of 
bright  sunshine  and  we  were  really  warm  under  its  glare 
although  there  was  nearly  2  ft.  of  old  settled  snow  on  a  level 
all  about  us  but  where  we  had  perched  ourselves  on  the 
rocks. 

Mounting  our  ski  just  before  Sundown  we  struck  into  the 
timbered  parks  that  extend  up  to  the  base  of  the  Teton 
Range,  and  steering  our  course  straight  East  by  Northeast 
we  kept  at  it  all  night  till  we  arrived  at  the  Eorest  Ranger 
Cabin  on  Squirrel  Creek  Meadows  at  sunrise  the  next 
morning.   The  old  snow  was  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the 
cabin  and  would  average  6  ft.  on  a  level  all  over  that  region. 

After  a  day's  rest  at  the  cabin  we  pulled  out  on  our  ski  on 
Thursday,  April  14th  for  the  Conant  Pass.  After  an  hour's 
run  across  the  meadows  and  timbered  foothills  we  began  the 
steep  climb  up  the  west  slope  of  the  pass  making  about  a 
mile  an  hour  through  the  heavy  timber  on  the  mountain 
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side,  the  snow  getting  deeper  every  mile  till  the  average  depth 
was  7  to  9  ft.  near  where  we  ran  out  of  the  timber  on  to  the 
western  ridge  of  the  pass.  There  we  found  a  hit  of  dry  ridge 
under  some  small  Pinon  Pines  ant  at  11:30  A.M.  gladly 
quit  our  ski  for  a  few  hours  rest  on  this  bare  ground  during 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

The  western  view  from  this  elevated  spot  seemed  to  embrace 
half  the  state  of  Idaho,  Falls  River  Basin,  the  valley  of 
Henry's  Lake,  Henry's  fork,  Snake  River,  Teton  Basin,  the 
vast  Idaho  plains,  Sawtell's  Peak,  Crater  Buttes,  the  Saw 
Tooth  range,  all  lay  before  our  eyes  and  that  evening  while 
climbing  the  top  of  the  pass  we  looked  back  to  see  the  entire 
Saw  Tooth  range,  175  miles  west  of  us,  afame  with  sunset 
colors  of  indescribable  gorgeousness.  At  dusk,  as  we  were 
approaching  the  shortest  and  narrowest  ridges  of  the  pass  the 
sky  became  overcast  and  a  stiff  wind  struck  us  from  the  head 
of  the  Conant  Creek. 

Nothing  to  do  but  stop;  so  we  built  a  bonfire  of  dry  Pinon 
Pine  logs  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  alternately  froze  and 
roasted  till  daylight. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  continued  our  climb  up  and  over 
the  steep  narrow  ridges  of  the  pass  which  was  not  as  wide  in 
places  as  our  ski  were  long,  with  a  preciitous  take-off  from 
20  ft.  deep  snow  banks  on  either  side  into  canons  a  thousand 
ft.  deep.  On  one  of  the  steepest  of  these  narrow  ridges  the 
snow  was  piled  up  in  vast  billows  or  terraces  that  made  the 
climbing  of  them  hard,  difficult,  and  certainly  dangerous. 

As  we  approached  the  rim  at  the  East  end  of  the  pass  where 
we  were  to  run  down  into  the  Canon  of  Berry  Creek,  a 
thousand  feet  drop  off  in  half  a  mile,  we  were  caught  in  a 
blinding  snow  squall  right  in  the  midst  of  acres  of  big  dead 
standing  timber,  a  most  bewildering  place  to  me,  although 
this  was  my  sixtieth  trip  over  this  pass  in  the  last  fourteen 
years. 

The  consequence  was  we  came  out  on  the  rim  one-half  mile 
south  of  where  the  trail  goes  down  into  Berry  Creek  Valley 
and  where  the  descent  is  much  steeper  and  higher.  Straight 
ahead  of  us  was  a  narrow  passage  between  Great  billows  of 
snow  that  came  out  over  the  edge  of  the  rim,  I  took  my  feet 
out  of  my  ski  straps,  fastened  my  ski  together,  grasped  the 
straps  with  one  hand,  and  my  ski  pole  in  the  other,  set  down 
on  the  ski  'amidships'  and  started  down  with  all  brakes  set. 


Ten  minutes  later,  when  L.  came  down  behind  me  in  my 
trail,  he  said  when  he  saw  me  disappear  over  the  crest  of  the 
rim  he  was  sorely  puzzled  to  know  where  I'd  gone  to  and 
when  he  got  started  down  himself  on  my  trail  he  had  plenty 
of  trouble  of  his  own.  If  the  snow  had  started  on  the  rim 
above  us  we'd  been  hurried  under  tons  of  snow  for  two 
months  to  come. 

After  a  five  mile  run  down  Berry  Creek  valley  we  arrived  at 
the  SnowShoe  Cabin  hid  in  the  timber  and  hurried  under 
six  feet  of  snow. 

Digging  out  the  door,  a  hole  2  by  4  without  any  door,  and 
then  getting  a  wooden  shovel  inside  the  cabin,  I  came  out 
and  began  digging  down  through  the  snow  on  the  roof  to 
find  the  stove  pipe  and  after  digging  a  circular  hole  through 
the  hard  snow  4  ft.  deep  I  came  to  the  top  of  the  stove  pipe. 

The  cabin  was  8x8  with  a  narrow  hunk,  an  air  tight  stove, 
and  a  fry  pan.  Again  the  axe  we  had  in  our  pack  came  in 
use  and  soon  we'd  cut  enough  wood  to  do  for  the  night. 

Opening  a  tin  of  Emergency  rations  and  melting  snow  in  the 
fry  pan  for  water  we  soon  had  supper  and  then  rested  our 
weary  hones  till  morning  on  the  narrow  bunk,  keeping  up 
the  fire  all  night. 

In  the  morning  we  started  out  on  our  ski  down  the  valley  in 
a  soft  snow  storm  and  by  noon  were  on  the  banks  oj  the 
Snake  River  four  miles  above  Jackson  lake  inlet.  Peeling  off 
our  clothes  in  a  snowbank  we  waded  the  river,  carrying  our 
ski  on  our  shoulders  and  had  to  climb  up  a  6  ft.  snow  hank 
on  the  East  hank  of  the  river  before  we  could  again  get  into 
our  clothes.  No  time  for  photographs  there.  That  same 
evening,  after  a  three  mile  run  down  the  big  meadow  cov- 
ered with  S  ft.  of  old  settled  snow,  we  skied  across  the  Home 
Bay  of  Upper  Jackson  Lake  and  after  a  ten  minutes  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  Point  of  Maine  I  was  once  more  home  in  my 
third  ski  trip  over  Conant  Pass  at  an  end. 

When  I  entered  my  cabin  my  ten  year  old  black  cat  was 
asleep  on  my  bed  and  he  did  not  cease  talking  to  me  for  an 
hour  afterwards.  In  the  four  months  he'd  been  alone  in  my 
cabin  he  had  eaten  all  of  the  meat  off  a  100  lb.  Elk  quarter  I 
left  on  the  table  and  wintered  fat  on  it.  Not  a  living  soul 
had  he  seen  in  these  four  winter  months.  I  left  my  bed 
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made  up  for  him  to  sleep  on  and  a  'cat  hole  cut  in  the 
corner  of  the  door  for  him  to  go  in  and  out. 

Not  a  mouse  had  touched  my  hunting  trophies  and 
everything  in  my  cabin  was  exactly  as  I  left  it  on 
Dec.  10th,  1903." 

Additionally,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Anderson  of 
Yellowstone  Park,  Sargent  indicated  that  he  wanted  a 
road  built  over  his  favorite  trail  to  Idaho: 

"If  you  can  do  anything  to  get  the  new  road  across  the  Snake 
and  down  to  the  44th  parallel  and  then  over  the  Tetons  to 
the  head  ofConant  Creek  please  do  so.  I  myself  am  going  to 
keep  kicking  until  its  done!  I  am  getting  tired  of  swimming 
the  Snake  River  every  summer"  (Sargent,  1893). 

Remarkably,  despite  years  of  limited  Conant  Trail 
use,  the  terrain  and  landscape  features  described  by 
Sargent  could  still  be  recognized  in  1989.  In  August  of 
that  year.  Assistant  District  Park  Ranger  Pete  Cowan 
and  the  author,  Ken  Diem,  spent  3  days  riding  horses 
over  most  of  the  trail  between  Jackson  Lake  and  a  point 
2  miles  west  of  Conant  Pass.  Remains  of  a  small  cabin, 
closely  fitting  that  which  Sargent  described  during  his 
1904  ski  trip,  were  found  just  south  of  the  main  Berry 
Creek  Trail,  200  yards  east  of  the  junction  of  that  trail 
with  the  old  lower  Berry  Creek  Cabin  Trail  (Diem, 
K.L.,  1989). 

About  1921,  Ben  and  Ed  Sheffield  (from  Moran) 
and  Ted  Taylor  (from  Ashton)  developed  an  asbestos 
mine  near  the  head  of  Berry  Creek.  Using  wagons,  they 
drove  along  parts  of  the  Conant  Pass  Trail  between 
Squirrel  Creek  Meadows  and  Conant  Pass.  That  west- 
ern approach  to  the  pass  was  much  gentler  than  the 
rocky  and  steep  east-facing  slopes  from  Conant  Pass 
into  the  Berry  Creek  drainage,  where  their  mine  was 
located.  Their  shipments  of  asbestos  were  hauled  up 
and  over  Conant  Pass  on  the  crude  wagon  trail  to  the 
Lamont,  Idaho,  railroad  siding  for  shipment  (Jenkins, 
1990). 

Even  though  Beaver  Dick  Leigh  (no  date)  and  J.  D. 
Sargent  (1893)  advocated  a  road  over  Conant  Pass  and 
Taylor  et  al  drove  wagons  over  part  of  the  trail,  several 
natural  obstacles  severely  limited  the  use  of  the  Conant 
Pass  Trail  to  just  foot  and  horse  travel.  First,  Conant 
Pass  is  100  feet  higher  than  Teton  Pass  and  1,100  feet 


higher  than  the  Falls  River  Divide.  Second,  the  boggy 
nature  of  the  various  Berry  Creek  meadows  were  very 
difficult  to  circumvent.  Third,  the  construction  of  the 
Reclamation  Road,  the  Jackson  Lake  Dam  and  the 
resultant  enlargement  of  Jackson  Lake  put  to  rest  all 
proposals  for  a  road  over  Conant  Pass. 

Marysville  Road 

The  broad  Falls  River  Divide  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Teton  Mountains  connecting  Idaho  and  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyoming,  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  favorable  pas- 
sageway. It  is  located  between  Grassy  Lake  and  the 
head  of  Calf  Creek.  At  approximately  7,300  feet,  the 
divide  is  some  1,100  feet  lower  in  elevation  than  either 
Teton  Pass  or  Conant  Pass.  The  favorable  aspects  of 
this  divide  were  acknowledged  as  early  as  1872-73  by 
two  members  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Territories  who  recommended  its  use  for  a  railroad 
route  from  Idaho  to  the  Snake  River  in  Jackson  Hole 
(Hering,  1872;  Bradley,  RH.,  1873).  The  Marysville 
Road  evolved  in  that  area  (Fig.  15). 

The  Falls  River  was  a  serious  impediment  for  travel 
even  though  the  Falls  River  Divide  was  relatively  low. 
The  river  originates  in  Yellowstone  Park,  north  of 
Grassy  Lake.  It  flows  westward  into  the  Falls  River 
Basin  and  then  the  Bechler  River  joins  it  with  a  large 
flow  of  water.  It  then  leaves  the  park  and  moves  south- 
westerly passing  just  south  of  Marysville  before  flowing 
into  the  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River. 

Seasonal  flooding  of  the  aforementioned  rivers  was 
a  serious  obstacle.  More  importantly,  the  steep  river 
banks  and  extensive  sheer  rock  walls  along  the  Falls 
River  limited  fords  for  crossing  the  river.  Major  safe 
crossings  for  wagons  were  few  with  one  just  below 
Grassy  Lake  and  another  downstream  and  south  of 
Green  Timber,  12  miles  east  of  Ashton.  This  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Maryville  Road  stayed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Falls  River. 

Extension  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  to 
Market  Lake,  Idaho,  in  April  1879  (Pettite,  1965), 
served  to  stimulate  cattle  ranching  out  from  the  Market 
Lake  area.  Before  the  first  settlers  appeared,  it  was 
reported  that  herds  of  cattle  grazed  in  the  Marysville 
area  during  the  summer  months  (Heward,  J.  and  E. 
Heward,  ca.  1982).  In  1889  the  Baker  family  arrived  to 
homestead  at  what  was  to  become  the  small  community 
of  Marysville,  Idaho.  Other  homesteading  families 
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Fig.  15.        Location  of  the  Marysville  Road  between  northern  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming,  and  Ashton,  Idaho,  1904.  Location  of  the 
Snake  River  Soldier  Station  (1)  1892  and  the  South  Entrance  Soldier  Station  (2)  1902,  have  been  added  to  this  map. 


arrived  the  next  year.  In  1891,  their  first  post  ofHce  was 
named  Springville;  but  it  was  soon  changed  to 
Marysville.  Market  Lake  was  still  the  nearest  railroad 
and  supply  center  for  the  Marysville  area  (Egbert,  1975; 
Heward,  J.  and  E.  Heward,  ca.  1982). 

Initially,  the  Marysville  Road  appears  to  have  been 
started  as  an  early  cattle  and  wagon  trail,  first  leading  to 
the  extensive  grass  stands  of  the  Bechler  Meadows  in 
Yellowstone  Park  and  later  to  the  grassy  meadows  north 
of  Jackson  Lake.  A.C.  Nichols  of  Ashton,  Idaho, 
described  how  in  the  1890's  his  father  drove  cattle  to 
the  Bechler  Meadows  in  Yellowstone  Park;  Falls  River, 
Proposition  Creek  and  Birch  Hills  area;  and  then  on  to 
Jackson  Hole  for  summer  grazing.  The  Yellowstone 
Park  soldiers  didn't  object  to  the  grazing  in  the  Bechler 
or  Falls  River  country.  In  the  fall,  livestock  scheduled  for 
sale  were  herded  to  Market  Lake  for  shipment  on  the 


railroad  (Nichols,  1989).  In  the  process  of  those  cattle 
drives,  a  rough  trail  may  have  developed  from  Idaho  to 
Jackson  Hole. 

The  earliest  report  of  wagon  travel  over  that  route 
to  Jackson  Hole  was  by  S.N.  Leek  in  August  1888 
(Leek,  no  date).  The  earliest  primary  reference  to  spe- 
cific settler  travel  over  the  Marysville  Road  from 
Jackson  Hole  to  Idaho  was  by  John  D.  Sargent,  a  resi- 
dent of  Jackson  Hole.  In  1892,  he  reported  sending  his 
daughter  with  the  hired  girl,  "on  a  wagon  by  way  of  Falls 
River  Pass,  which  passes  around  the  head  of  the  Teton 
Range  just  inside  the  southwest  corner  of  Yellowstone 
Park.  It  is  passable  for  wagons  but  not  a  smooth  road" 
(Sargent,  1892).  Again,  in  1893,  he  reported  a  fire  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Park  which  he  observed 
when  going  home  with  Mrs.  Sargent  over  the  Falls 
River  Trail  (Sargent,  1893a).  At  that  time,  the  names 
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"Marysville  Road"  and  "Falls  River  Road"  became  syn- 
onymous. On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  Marysville  Road  was  in  existence  as  early  as 
1888  and  was  being  traveled  frequently  as  early  as  1892 
(Fig.  15). 

The  changing  conditions  of  the  Marysville  Road 
created  a  variety  of  problems  for  travelers.  Two  chronic 
problem  areas  for  wagons  were  the  boggy  Bechler 
Meadows  and  the  ford  crossing  the  Bechler  River.  Also, 
the  grade  up  from  Proposition  Creek  in  the  Birch  Hills 
was  fairly  steep  and  a  series  of  rock  ledges  crossing  the 
wagon  trail  made  it  even  more  difficult.  In  addition,  all 
travelers  reaching  the  Snake  River  in  Wyoming  had  to 
ford  that  river  in  front  of  the  Snake  River  Soldier 
Station,  established  in  1892  to  patrol  the  south  bound- 
ary of  Yellowstone  Park  (Anderson,  G.S.,  1892).  The 
soldiers  did  attempt  to  construct  several  different  unsta- 
ble, wooden  bridges  across  the  Snake  River  so  the  diffi- 
cult fording  would  not  be  necessary.  An  example  of  this 
was  reported  by  the  Corporal  in  charge  of  the  station 
on  September  5,  1899.  He  complained  that  the  station 
buildings  needed  repair  and  he  spent  two  days  repairing 
the  bridge  in  front  of  the  station.  On  September  8  he 
reported,  "I  had  a  new  bridge  built  in  front  of  Station  to 
replace  old  one  which  was  dangerous"  (Snake  River 
Station,  1899).  If  the  aforementioned  ford  was  not 
negotiable,  travelers  went  northeast  of  the  Soldier 
Station  and  crossed  the  Snake  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  Flagg  Ranch.  Usually  this  crossing  was  not 
fordable  until  the  middle  of  July.  Fortunately,  a  bridge 
was  constructed  there  in  1896  (Anderson,  G.S.,  1896). 

Considering  the  problems  of  keeping  the  main 
wagon  and  stage  roads  passable  in  Yellowstone  Park,  it 
is  remarkable  that  even  marginal  wagon  travel  was  pos- 
sible over  the  Marysville  Road.  Between  the  Snake 
River  Station  and  the  Bechler  area,  there  was  no  provi- 
sion for  road  maintenance  in  the  Yellowstone  Park 
budget,  even  though  the  Marysville  Road  was  shown  on 
the  maps  accompanying  the  Superintendent  of 
Yellowstone  Annual  Reports.  Therefore,  road  use  relied 
on  axes  of  soldiers  on  patrol  or  of  travelers  to  clear  the 
obstructions.  In  contrast,  the  road  between  Marysville 
and  Yellowstone  Park  at  Bechler  was  designated  a 
Fremont  County  road  on  July  18,  1896  (Fremont 
County,  1896).  As  a  county  road,  this  segment  received 
some  maintenance  as  it  passed  through  Green  Timber 
and  Cave  Creek,  very  near  to  the  present  road  to  the 


Bechler  Ranger  Station  (Nichols,  1989). 

In  April  1894,  the  newly  established  Yellowstone 
Park  Snake  River  Soldier  Station  started  keeping 
monthly  reports  which  recorded  travel  over  the 
Marysville/ Falls  River  Road.  Unfortunately,  those 
records  were  irregular  and  the  thoroughness  and  accura- 
cy are  unknown  (Snake  River  Station,  1894-1910).  The 
first  of  those  records  was  on  November  22,  1894,  when 
"Mr.  C.  B.  Hosford  went  out  by  the  way  of  the  Station 
thru  Fall  River  Road  from  Jackson  Lake  to  go  to 
Mairivill.  Idaho  he  was  on  foot  with  one  horse."  In 
1895,  nine  wagon  parties  were  recorded  traveling  over 
the  road  and  18  parties  in  1896.  Also  in  1896,  two  of 
the  wagon  parties  represented  freighters  hauling  freight 
to  Jackson  Lake,  one  on  August  17  and  the  second  on 
August  20.  More  than  likely,  the  freight  was  for  the 
Harris  and  Dunn  Mining  Company  which  was  operat- 
ing on  Whetstone  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Pacific  Creek, 
east  of  Jackson  Lake  (Uinta  County,  1895).  There  were 
two  records  of  persons  affiliated  with  that  mining  com- 
pany traveling  to  Idaho  over  this  road:  Gideon  Winegar 
on  August  19  and  F.  B.  Dunn  on  September  17.  The 
most  consistent  traveler  using  this  road  was  John  D. 
Sargent,  who  had  a  homestead  adjacent  to  Jackson  Lake 
(Snake  River  Station,  1895,  1896). 

Besides  the  soldiers  using  the  Marysville/ Falls  River 
Road  for  patrol  in  1896,  Yellowstone  Park 
Superintendent  Anderson  explored  the  area  that  year. 
It  was  suggested  to  the  Place  Names  Committee  for 
Geographical  Data  that  Proposition  Creek  on  the 
Marysville  Road  be  named  after  an  Anderson  remark: 

"His  usual  remark,  upon  arriving  at  a  camp  site,  was  'I'll 
make  you  a  proposition.   You  furnish  the  water  &  I'll  fur- 
nish the  whiskey.'  At  the  creek  one  of  the  men  said 
'General,  we'll  just  name  this  creek  for  your  proposition  " 
(Anonymous,  1936). 

Even  though  the  Snake  River  Station  Monthly 
Reports  recorded  soldiers  patrolling  over  the  Falls  River 
Road  from  1897  through  1899,  they  did  not  record  spe- 
cific wagon  travel  or  parties.  They  just  recorded  the 
total  number  of  parties  going  through  the  South 
Entrance  of  the  Park  but  no  routes  of  travel  or  names  of 
people.  The  record  did  show  that  the  Falls  River  Road 
was  in  bad  condition  on  May  25,  1898.  In  spite  of  this. 
Scout  Morrison  was  regularly  patrolling  and  repairing 
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cabins  along  the  Falls  River  Road  in  1898  and  1899. 
Also,  he  was  hauling  lumber  over  that  road  from  the 
Snake  River  Station  for  that  purpose  (Morrison,  1898, 
1899).  Lieutenant  Elmer  Lindsley,  Scout,  wrote  to 
Arnold  Hague  on  February  17,  1898,  that  all  the  sup- 
plies for  the  people  living  at  the  north  end  of  Jackson 
Lake  came  over  the  Marysville  Road  (Lindsley  E., 
1898c).  Again  in  1898,  Henry  Gannett,  geographer, 
verified  use  of  the  road  and  described  the  settlements  in 
Jackson  Hole  in  the  19th  Annual  Report  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey: 

"The  only  means  of  communication  are  hy  wagon  and  trails. 
The  only  wagon  road  of  importance  within  the  region  is  that 
which,  coming  from  the  West,  crosses  the  Teton  Range  at 
Teton  Pass,  and  descending  to  Jackson  Hole,  follows  up 
Snake  River  into  Yellowstone  Park,  with  a  branch  leading 
over  the  divide  at  Grassy  Lake  and  down  Falls  River" 
(Walcott,  1898a). 

On  September  26,  1899,  Scout  Morrison  reported 
two  wagons  going  toward  the  Snake  River  Station  near 
Mountain  Ash  Creek  (Morrison,  1899).  Yet,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  Scouts  Morrison  and  Holte,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Snake  River  Soldier  Station  closed  the 
Falls  River  Road  for  the  season  on  September  7,  1899, 
because  fallen  timber  had  made  it  impassable  (Snake 
River  Station,  1899).  However,  in  1900,  John  D. 
Sargent  was  once  more  reported  as  traveling  over  the 
road  with  a  wagon  and  a  two-horse  team  (Snake  River 
Station,  1900). 

If  the  Snake  River  Soldier  Station  wrote  monthly 
reports  for  the  years  1901  and  1902,  they  were  not  pre- 
served in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Archives:  the 
microfilm  of  the  reports  skipped  these  2  years. 
However,  Scout  Ed  Romey  was  regularly  patrolling  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Park  and  reporting  to 
Superintendent  Pitcher  in  1902  and  1903.  On 
December  29,  1902,  Romey  recommended  building  a 
park  soldier  station  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  park: 
"As  long  as  the  Fall  River  Road  is  kept  open  the  travel  is 
bound  to  increase."  There  were  indications  that  people 
from  as  far  away  as  Idaho  Falls  and  Salt  Lake  were  com- 
ing for  fishing  trips  with  no  soldiers  to  police  them. 
Guns  also  were  sealed  at  the  Snake  River  Station,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  check  to  see  if  they  remained  sealed 
at  the  other  end  of  the  road  in  Idaho  (Romey,  1902). 


Again  in  1903,  Romey  recommended  closing  the  Falls 
River  Road: 

"The  Fall  River  road  is  in  very  had  shape  washed  out  & 
lots  of  fallen  timber  &■  bad  mud  holes.  So  far  there  has 
been  just  5  wagons  went  from  Snake  River  Station  over 
the  fall  river  road  &  there  has  never  been  a  single  wagon 
come  over  to  Snake  River  Station  from  the  southwest 
entrance.  And  the  road  is  only  fit  for  a  pack  trail  at  its  best" 
(Romey  1903). 

From  accounts  by  the  Snake  River  Soldier  Station 
personnel,  no  wagon  traffic  was  reported  over  the 
Bechler  to  the  Snake  River  Soldier  Station  portion  of 
the  Marysville/ Falls  River  Road  between  1904  and 
1910.  Horseback  and  foot  travel  were  still  possible  over 
the  Marysville  Road,  but  it  was  mainly  that  of  the  sol- 
diers patrolling  the  southern  Yellowstone  Park  and 
Timber  Reserve  area.  As  of  1913,  the  Superintendent 
of  Yellowstone  Park  Annual  Report's  map  no  longer 
identified  a  road  from  Grassy  Lake  to  the  Bechler  River 
(Brett,  1913). 

Today  a  horse  trail  is  all  that  marks  the  location  of 
most  of  the  old  wagon  trail;  the  one  deviation  being  the 
short  segment  of  the  old  trail  between  Mountain  Ash 
Creek,  Proposition  Creek,  and  a  small  pass  in  the  Birch 
Hills.  When  the  old  trail  came  to  Mountain  Ash  Creek 
from  the  west,  it  forded  that  creek  at  the  mouth  of 
Proposition  Creek  and  followed  up  the  south  bank  of 
Proposition  Creek,  cutting  east  through  the  pass  in  the 
Birch  Hills  and  down  the  east  side  to  where  the  current 
horse  trail  joins  the  old  trail  (U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
1904,  1956).  The  abandonment  of  the  Wyoming  por- 
tion of  the  Marysville  Road  as  a  wagon  road  appears  to 
have  resulted  from  a  combination  of  events:  first,  a  grad- 
ual degradation  of  the  wagon  trail  because  of  the  lack  of 
minimal  road  repair,  maintenance  and  improvement; 
and  second,  the  construction  of  the  Reclamation  Road 
in  1910  which  had  easier  grades,  fewer  wetland  areas 
and  did  not  cross  Yellowstone  Park  lands. 

Reclamation  Road 

As  early  as  1889  and  1890,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
conducted  preliminary  surveys  of  irrigable  land  in  the 
Snake  River  Valley  of  Idaho.  In  1902,  Congress  author- 
ized creation  of  the  Reclamation  Service  within  the 
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Department  of  Interior.  Two  years  later,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  authorized  the  Minidoka  Project  which  now 
contains  lands  extending  about  300  miles  along  the 
Snake  River  from  Ashton  to  Bliss,  Idaho,  as  well  as 
associated  water  storage  facilities  (U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  1984).  Jackson  Lake  was  selected  as  a 
main  storage  reservoir  site  in  the  Minidoka  Project, 
requiring  the  final  building  of  a  permanent  concrete 
dam  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  However,  the  isolated 
location  of  Jackson  Lake  and  Jackson  Hole  posed  seri- 
ous problems  for  delivery  of  the  dam  construction 
materials,  supplies  and  workers. 

Preliminary  transportation  options  included  exist- 
ing roads  over  Teton  Pass  and  from  Yellowstone  (West 
Yellowstone),  Montana,  through  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  Two  other  options  suggested  by  Leon  L.  Gay, 
Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  were 
east  from  Ashton,  Idaho,  to  Squirrel  Meadows  at  the 
Idaho-Wyoming  state  line  and  then  continuing  over 
either  the  Conant  Pass  or  the  Falls  River  Trails  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Tetons  (Weymouth,  1910;  Crowe, 
1912).  Teton  Pass  was  eliminated  early  because  of  the 
steep  grades,  long  distance  from  a  railroad  (130  miles) 
and  frequent  snowslides,  limiting  active  freighting  to 
about  4  months  each  year.  The  West  Yellowstone, 
Montana,  route  was  unsatisfactory  because  of  distances 
from  a  railroad  (105  miles),  road  grades  and  restrictions 
on  hauling  through  the  park  (Crowe,  1912).  This  latter 
situation  likely  prohibited  considering  the  old 
Marysville  Road  as  a  freighting  route. 

To  verify  Gay's  observations  of  two  possible  routes 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Tetons  (Weymouth,  1910), 
engineer  F.  T  Crowe  in  May  1909  was  ordered  "to  make 
a  study  as  to  the  advisability  of  building  a  freight  road 
as  compared  with  freighting  over  the  prevailing  route  to 
Yellowstone,  Montana"  (Crowe,  1912).  On  June  22, 
1909,  Crowe 

"accompanied  by  Mr.  Hugh  McDermott,  Ex-Forest  Ranger 
of  the  Teton  Forest,  started  on  the  reconnaissance  from 
Moran,  Wyoming,  with  two  saddle  horses  and  two  pack 
horses.  All  the  country  between  the  Forellen  Peak       and 
the  Park  line,  was  carefully  looked  over  in  order  to  select  the 
best  possible  route  over  which  to  build  a  road"  (Crowe, 
1912). 


As  a  result,  the  Ashton-Falls  River  Divide  route  south 
of  the  Falls  River  was  chosen  because  of  the  following 
advantages: 

"Upon  estimating  the  amount  oj  freight  required  to  build  a 
permanent  dam  and  a  saving  which  would  be  made  by  short- 
ening the  haul  by  30  miles,  it  was  decided  that  $15,000  to 
$20,000  could  be  expended  on  such  a  road  and  the  following 
advantages  obtained,  without  extra  cost  to  the  Service: 

1.  The  railroad  service  is  maintained  to  Ashton  during  the 
entire  year,  while  it  is  only  maintained  to  Yellowstone  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  October. 

2.  A  freighting  road  can  be  maintained  at  least  two  and  one- 
half  months  longer  over  the  Ashton  route,  as  it  crosses  the 
mountains  at  a  much  lower  altitude  and  traverses  no  steep 
mountain  sides  or  canyons  where  dangerous  snowslides  or 
drifts  will  occur. 

3.  Good  grazing  can  be  found  all  along  the  Ashton  route, 
thus  freighters  can  night-herd  or  picket  their  stock  during  the 
summer  season  and  reduce  their  running  expense  materially; 
while  on  the  Park  route  there  is  practically  no  grazing  avail- 
able. 

4.  Grain  can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  farms  in  the 
Squirrel  District  on  the  Ashton  route,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  grain  districts  in  Idaho.  This  will  tend  to  lower  the 
relative  unit  cost  of  freighting  materially. 

5.  The  grades  over  the  Ashton  route  are  much  shorter  and 
lighter  than  the  Park  route. 

6.  Freighters  can  be  secured  around  Ashton  and  St.  Anthony 
much  more  readily  than  at  Yellowstone,  which  is  60  miles 
from  a  settled  district. 

7.  It  was  thought  that  f freighting  was  carried  on  to  any  great 
extent  through  the  Park  that  freighters  would  be  required  to 
travel  at  night,  which  would  be  very  unsatisfactory" 
(Crowe,  1912). 

In  July  1909,  two  small  crews  started  staking  out  the 
route  the  new  freight  road  would  follow.  R.  V.  Sass  and 
Hugh  McDermott  were  in  charge  (Crowe,  1912).  This 
road  was  to  connect  the  railroad  at  Ashton,  Idaho,  (Fig. 
16)  to  the  Jackson  Lake  Dam  site  at  Moran,  Wyoming, 
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via  Squirrel  Meadows,  Falls  River  Divide  and  the 
Yellowstone  Park  South  Entrance. 

Not  unexpectedly,  residents  of  the  southern  por- 
tions of  Jackson  Hole  and  the  Teton  Basin  in  Idaho 
were  strong  proponents  of  Teton  Pass  as  the  freighting 
route  for  the  dam.  Their  point  was  "The  Fall  River  Pass 
is  too  far  north  to  be  of  much  practical  benefit  to  the 
Valley  as  a  whole"  (Jackson's  Hole  Courier,  1910). 
Because  of  letters  in  favor  of  Teton  Pass  written  by  the 
Honorable  F.  W.  Mondell  and  S.  N.  Leek,  Supervising 
Engineer  Weymouth  of  the  Boise  Reclamation  Service 
Office  wrote  three  letters  to  the  Director  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  in  1910,  justifying  the  route  chosen 
for  the  Reclamation  Road  (Weymouth,  1910).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  aforementioned  advantages  of  the  route,  he 
felt  that  dam  construction  could  not  wait  for  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  to  build  a  railroad  to  Driggs,  Idaho. 
Leek  felt  that  a  good  road  over  Teton  Pass  would 
encourage  the  railroad  to  build  in  that  direction  (Teton 


Valley  News,  1910).  Weymouth  also  disagreed  with  the 
assumption  that  the  road  would  be  abandoned  after 
construction  of  the  dam;  he  felt  the  residents  of  north- 
ern Jackson  Hole  would  use  it  to  obtain  supplies  from 
the  railroad,  as  well  as  it  developing  "into  a  national 
entrance  to  the  Yellowstone  Park."  He  concluded  his 
May  31  letter  to  the  Director  by  reporting: 

"There  can  he  no  doubt  but  what  the  people  in  the  lower 
part  of  Jackson  Hole  country  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
Government  build  them  a  good  wagon  road  into  their 
locality,  since  it  would  be  oj  much  benefit  to  them,  but  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  Reclamation  Service 
should  spend  its  funds  in  building  wagon  roads  when  they 
are  not  needed"  (Weymouth,  1910). 

On  May  28,  1910  construction  began  on  the 
Reclamation  Road.  While  the  total  length  of  the  road 


Table  6.  Distances  for  the  Ashton-Moran  U.S.  Reclamation  Service  Freighting  Road  (Banks,  1913). 


Location 


Miles  From 
Ashton 


Miles  From 
Moran 


Ashton 

Moore's  Ranch 
Squirrel  Creek  Dugway 


14 
16 


66 
52 
50 


State  Line 

Squirrel  Meadows  Road  House 

North  Boone  Creek 

Cascade  Road  House 

Glade  Creek  Divide 

Snake  River  Ford 

Ford  Road  House 


221/4 

24 

29 

34^2 

38% 

44  V4 

45* 


43% 

42 

37 

31  V2 

271/4 

21  % 

21* 


Milligan  Road  House 
Pilgrim  Creek 
Moran 


521/4 
60  1/4 
66 


13  y4 
5y4 


when  ford  cannot  he  crossed,  add  3  miles  for  use  of  bridge  over  Snake  River, 
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between  Moran  and  Ashton  was  66  miles,  only  34  miles 
of  that  distance  from  the  Snake  River  Ford  to  within  10 
miles  of  Ashton,  was  new  road  construction  (Crowe, 
1912).  Using  a  road  crew  of  50-60  men  and  16-20 
teams,  it  was  completed  on  August  5  that  same  year. 
The  distances  along  the  Reclamation  Road  are  present- 
ed in  Table  6.  Less  than  a  month  later  a  telephone  line, 
generally  following  the  road,  was  completed  between  the 
dam  site  and  Ashton.  Also,  at  the  same  time,  construc- 
tion was  completed  on  three  roadhouses  to  serve  the 
freighters  as  they  traveled  along  44  miles  of  unsettled 
country.  Each  roadhouse  complex  consisted  of  a 
dwelling  for  the  resident  operator  and  a  bunkhouse  and 
stable  for  transient  teamsters  and  their  horses  (Crowe, 
1912).  The  locations  of  the  Reclamation  Road  and  the 
roadhouses  are  shown  in  Figure  14. 

A  few  old-timers  have  mentioned  the  existence  of 
pre-reclamation  trails,  but  they  did  not  mention  any 
roads  going  from  Squirrel  Meadows  over  the  Falls 
River  Divide  on  the  south  side  of  the  Falls  River.  A.  C. 
Nichols  of  Ashton  thought  the  Reclamation  Road  fol- 
lowed an  old  Bannock  trail  (Nichols,  1989)  and  M. 
Allen  (1981)  remembers  Jack  Shives  telling  Allen's 
grandfather  that  it  was  an  Indian  trail  also.  Hayden 
mentioned  in  her  book,"...  the  reclamation  road,  some- 
times called  the  Ashton  trail,  was  built  over  Squirrel 
Meadows,  reputedly  along  the  trail  of  an  outlaw  who 
took  a  shortcut  through  the  mountains  to  avoid  mar- 
shals traveling  the  longer  Marysville  road"  (Hayden, 
E.W.,  1986).  Elliot  Paul,  reporting  his  experiences  dur- 
ing construction  of  the  Jackson  Lake  Dam,  mentioned 
that  Frank  Crowe,  when  assigned  the  task  to  look  for  a 
freighting  route  "thoughtfully  ridden  and  inquired 
around  that  part  of  Fremont  County  and  had  learned 


Fig.  16.         U.S.  Reclamation  Service  warehouse  and  freight  yard  at  Ashton,  Idaho, 
1910-1916. 


from  the  son  of  an  outlaw  about  a  trail  which  started 
from  Ashton"  and  then  over  Squirrel  Meadows,  Cascade 
Creek  and  the  Snake  River  (Paul,  1954). 

All  of  the  above  references  seem  to  be  speculation. 
However,  F.  T.  Crowe,  in  a  letter  of  June  11,  1910,  to  the 
Acting  Superintendent  of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
provided  the  first  general  description  and  location  for 
the  trail  south  of  the  Falls  River  that  existed  before  the 
Reclamation  Road.  Crowe  referred  to  it  as  the  "old  Fall 
River  Trail"  in  his  letter  and  "Fall  River  Trail"  on  a 
roughly  sketched  map  which  accompanied  that  letter 
(Crowe,  1910).  Crowe  was  seeking  permission  for 
Reclamation  Service  employees  to  use  a  2-mile  portion 
of  that  trail  that  looped  into  and  out  of  Yellowstone 
Park.  Use  of  the  trail  allowed  them  to  temporarily 
bypass  a  section  of  the  scheduled  Reclamation  Road 
which  was  to  pass  through  a  "heavily  timbered  country 
which  is  almost  impassable."  On  Crowe's  map,  the  "Fall 
River  Trail "  lay  to  the  south  of  and  parallel  to  the  pro- 
posed Reclamation  Road  from  Squirrel  Meadows  to 
nearly  Cascade  Creek  where  it  crossed  the  Reclamation 
Road.  From  there  the  trail  looped  into  and  out  of 
Yellowstone  Park  for  a  distance  of  about  2  miles.  It 
appears  to  have  merged  with  the  Old  Marysville  Road 
as  it  approached  Grassy  Lake.  From  Grassy  Lake  east, 
Crowe's  map  indicated  the  merging  of  the  "Fall  River 
Trail"  with  the  proposed  Reclamation  Road  (Crowe, 
1910). 

While  this  new  Reclamation  Road  greatly  improved 
travel  into  and  out  of  northern  Jackson  Hole,  it  was  not 
a  trouble  free  road.  The  road's  basic  purpose  was  to 
haul  material  and  supplies  to  the  Jackson  Lake  Dam 
site.  Consequently,  in  1910,  approximately  60  four- 
horse  teams  were  hauling  freight  over  this  road  (Crowe, 
1912).  Each  four-horse  wagon  Hkely 
hauled  an  average  of  3  or  3  1/2  tons 
and  completed  a  round  trip  every  6 
to  7  days.  Depending  on  the 
freighter,  road  conditions  and  the 
materials  being  hauled,  some  outfits 
used  as  many  as  six  to  eight  horses 
pulling  as  many  as  two  or  three 
wagons  in  tandem  and  hauling  as 
much  as  8,000  pounds  in  each 
wagon  (Markham,  1972).  Under  the 
best  of  conditions,  that  type  of  traf- 
fic left  the  roads  dusty  and  badly 
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rutted  (Teton  Peak-Chronicle,  1910).  In  periods  of  rain 
or  spring  snow  runoff,  low  muddy  areas  made  travel 
very  difficult  (Teton  Peak-Chronicle,  1911).  Chronic 
problems  were  boggy  areas  on  the  north  side  of  Squirrel 
Creek  Meadows  and  the  east  bank  of  the  Snake  River 
Ford,  which  was  not  only  wet  but  cut  up  by  heavily 
loaded  wagons,  making  pulling  out  of  the  river  bed  very 
difficult  (Nichols,  1989).  In  many  places,  corduroy  lay- 
ers of  pole-size  logs  laid  across  the  road  were  necessary 
to  pull  a  wagon  through  a  mud  hole  (Fig.  17).  At  times, 
the  corduroy  was  several  log  layers  deep.  The  grades  up 
Calf  Creek  Hill  between  North  Boone  Creek  and 
Cascade  Creek  were  not  only  steep  but  rocky  and  rough 
with  some  side  sloping  (Fig.  18).  Frank  Banks, 
Construction  Engineer  for  the  dam,  admitted  in  1913 
that  the  Reclamation  Road  had  very  little  care  "and  con- 
sequently in  pretty  bad  shape"  (Banks,  1913).  Looking 
back,  A.  C.  Nichols,  who  freighted  with  his  father, 
described  the  Reclamation  Road  as  "a  horrible  road  and 
when  I  say  horrible,  I  mean  horrible.  In  route  to  Moran 
and  back,  there  were  many  areas  where  the  men  had  to 
corduroy  the  road;  otherwise,  the  wagon  wheels  would 
go  clear  down  to  the  hubs  and  axles"  (Nichols,  1987). 

According  to  Reclamation  Service  Project  History 
Reports  from  1910-1916,  wintertime  freighting  over  the 
Reclamation  Road  was  done  only  once.  Before  the 
snows  closed  the  Reclamation  Road 
in  the  1910-1911  winter,  it  was 
essential  to  freight  the  dam's  radial 
gates  from  Ashton.  Unfortunately, 
the  gates  did  not  arrive  at  Ashton 
until  January  1,  1911.  By  that  time, 
snow  in  the  mountains  reached  levels 
of  as  much  as  7  feet.  Freighters  were 
reluctant  to  risk  their  livestock  and 
even  their  lives  in  such  snow  depths. 
Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  the 
radial  gates,  the  Jackson  Lake  Dam 
Project  Engineer  assigned  17  teams 
of  horses  and  the  necessary  personnel 
to  break  open  the  road.  Outcome  of 
that  effort  was  as  follows: 


Fig,  17.        Exposed  old  corduroy  in  the  Reclamation  Road 
east  of  Grassy  Lake,  1989. 

throughout  January  was  not  anticipated.  From  the  1st  to  the 
28th  of  the  month,  a  severe  blizzard  prevailed,  the  snow  on 
the  mountains  reaching  a  depth  of  15  feet  and  at  the  lake  a 
depth  of  5  feet.  Mr.  Bous  kept  his  force  out  continuously 
breaking  down  the  snow  and  building  up  a  road-bed.  Fiis 
complete  crew  was  changed  three  times  during  the  month  as 
the  men,  with  his  exception,  could  not  stand  the  strenuous 
work  and  severe  exposure.  On  the  28th,  the  storm  subsided 
and  26  four 'horse  freighting  outfits  were  hired  from  ranchers 
around  Ashton  and  loaded  with  gates.  They  were  met  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  25  miles  out,  by  Mr.  Bous  and  his 


"It  was  thought  that  5  teams  could 
break  the  road  sufficient  to  keep  the 
other  12  teams  hauling  gates,  but  the 
extreme  weather  which  prevailed 


Fig.  18.        Reclamation  Road/ Calf  Creek  Hill's  massive  rock  character. 
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force  and  after  5  days  of  continuous  effort  of  fighting  their 
way  through  snow,  which  would  he  considered  impassible 
under  most  conditions,  and  camping  in  the  snow  wherever 
night  overtook  them,  they  arrived  with  the  complete  set,  20 
gates,  without  losing  a  single  part" 
(Crowe,  1912). 

Other  consequences  from  that  bad  winter  were 
reported  in  the  Teton  Peak-Chronicle  (1911b),  "85  men 
have  quit  work  at  the  Reclamation  Dam  and  were 
hauled  into  Ashton  Wednesday.  They  report  from  8 
to  10  ft.  of  snow  on  Cascade  Divide  and  very  little  food 
for  man  or  beast  at  the  Dam,  hence  the  necessity  for 
laying  off." 

In  1916,  an  unexpected  problem  developed  on 
another  portion  of  the  Reclamation  Road  that  was  not 
under  the  Reclamation  Service's  jurisdiction.  Freighters 
had  to  use  the  road  from  the  South  Entrance  of 
Yellowstone  Park  to  connect  with  the  dam  at  Moran. 
This  section  of  the  road  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  trouble  started  when  Amos 
Fries,  Engineer  Officer  in  charge  of  roads  in  Yellowstone 
Park,  wrote  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Washington, 
DC.  Part  of  his  letter  "sets  the  stage"  for  the  ensuing 
controversy  and  points  out  the  difficulties  of  maintain- 
ing roads  in  northern  Jackson  Hole: 

"1.  During  the  past  two  years  the  height  of  the  dam  built  by 
the  Reclamation  Service  at  the  outlet  of  Jackson  Lake,  25 
miles  south  of  the  south  boundary  of  the  Park,  at  the  Snake 
River  soldier  station,  has  raised  the  water  so  as  to  drown  out 
4  miles  of  road  that  formerly  followed  the  flats  alorig  Jackson 
Lake.   The  Reclamation  Service  has  constructed  a  road  to 
take  its  place.   This  road  is  a  road  in  name  only,  as  in  most 
places  it  consists  simply  of  clearing  away  trees  from  16  to  25 
feet  in  width,  and  the  construction  of  log  bridges.  These  log 
bridges  are  the  only  good  features  of  the  so-called  road. 
Careful  observation  of  this  4  miles  of  road  shows  about 
1,000  feet  of  light  side  hill  work,  1,500  feet  of  light  ditching, 
and  about  1,250  feet  of  light  crowning.  At  the  north  end  of 
this  section,  which  is  a  trifle  over  9  miles  from  the  Park 
boundary,  there  are  a  number  of  very  steep  pitches  with 
sharp  curves,  the  grades  being  up  to  15  per  cent  in  a  black, 
sticky  soil.  Generally  no  attention  is  paid  to  alignment  or 
grades,  so  that  if  ever  a  decent  road  is  constructed,  the  pres- 
ent work  will  be  nearly  worthless.  While  the  road  that  this  4 
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miles  takes  the  place  of  was  not  good  as  regards  surfacing,  it 
was  practically  level,  and  with  fair  alignment. 

2.  This  office  is  charged  with  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
roads  in  the  South  Forest  Reserve,  and  hence  is  responsible 
for  this  section  of  road.  Such  being  the  case,  the  Reclamation 
Service  should  be  required  to  construct  this  4  miles  of  road  in 
such  manner  as  to  he  satisfactory  to  this  office.  As  it  is  the 
road  is  a  disgrace,  and  with  three  days'  rain  and  the  passage 
of  20  automobiles  would  be  utterly  impassable  for  any  vehi- 
cle whatever"  (Fries,  1916a). 

F.  A.  Banks,  Jackson  Lake  Dam  Construction 
Engineer,  replied  to  Fries'  letter  in  a  report  to 
Reclamation  Service's  Chief  of  Construction  in  Denver 
(Banks,  1916a).  Part  of  his  report  follows: 

"On  July  26th  of  this  year,  just  after  a  heavy  rain  and  before 
the  roads  had  been  used  to  any  extent.  Major  Fries  of  the 
Army  Engineers  and  a  party  consisting  of  Assistant 
Secretary  S.  T.  Mather,  Colonel  Brett,  Superintendent  of  the 
Park  and  others  came  down  from  the  Park  in  five  autos  and 
returned  on  the  28th  after  another  heavy  rain,  and,  as  might 
be  expected  under  these  conditions,  experienced  some  difji- 
culty  in  getting  over  the  road  with  their  heavy  cars.  I  expect 
that  the  experiences  oj  this  trip  were  made  the  basis  of  the 
report  above  referred  to. 

Since  this  time  our  freighters  have  hauled  seven  loads  over 
the  road  varying  between  6900  pounds  gross  and  9600 
pounds  gross  and  averaging  8000  pounds  gross  with  four 
horses  without  any  dijjiculty.  The  heaviest  load  consisted  in 
a  hoisting  engine,  naturally  a  top  heavy  load  that  could 
never  have  been  hauled  over  a  road  in  poor  condition. 

I  made  an  examination  of  the  road  yesterday  and  found  it 
in  good  condition.  There  were  several  bad  mud  holes 
between  here  and  the  road  in  question,  but  none  whatever 
on  the  road.  The  bridges  and  corduroy  are  substantially 
constructed  and  with  the  exception  of  about  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  the  grades  and  alignment  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Milligan  Road  House, 
the  side  hill  is  cut  by  several  ravines.  These  were  bridged 
and  filled  at  the  bottom  and  graded  at  the  top.  There  are 
some  sharp  curves  and  steep  pitches,  hut  in  travelling  over 
the  road  with  a  team  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  be  par- 
ticularly noticeable;  with  a  machine,  however,  careful  driving 
would  be  required  and  low  speed  necessary.  To  construct 
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a  road  through  this  section  of  country  that  would  he  suitable 
for  automobiles  would  be  quite  expensive. 

Comparing  the  new  and  old  roads,  I  would  say  that  the  new 
one  is  as  good  if  not  better  than  the  old  one  for  these  reasons: 
Outside  of  the  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  new  road  near 
Milligans  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  old  road  near 
the  old  Arizona  Creek  Bridge,  there  is  but  little  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  two  roads.   The  former  stretch  has  been 
described  above  and  the  latter  was  nothing  but  a  willow 
swamp  bog.  I  have  crossed  that  place  a  great  many  times 
when  no  automobile  in  the  country  could  ever  get  through 
under  its  own  power  so  long  as  the  roads  remained  in  that 
condition.  On  October  19th,  1913  on  my  way  to  Boise  I 
passed,  just  below  Arizona  Creek,  five  freighters  whose  gross 
loads  varied  between  5875  pounds  and  8850  pounds  and 
averaged  less  than  8000  pounds  who  said  that  it  had  taken 
them  two  days  to  get  across  the  bog  and  that  it  required 
twenty  head  of  stock  for  each  wagon.  The  mud  was  more 
than  hub  deep  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  our  team 
pulled  the  white  top  through. 

I  believe  that  the  road  that  we  constructed  will  he  fully  as 
cheap  to  maintain  as  the  old  road  and  I  feel  quite  positive 
that  whenever  machines  can  get  through  the  Allen  Lane  on 
the  south  and  the  mud  holes  on  Huckleberry  Mountain  on 
the  north,  they  wdl  have  no  trouble  in  getting  over  the  road 
under  consideration." 

After  a  flurry  of  correspondence  by  Banks  and  Fries 
to  their  superiors,  justifying  the  condition  of  their 
roads,  the  situation  was  resolved  in  July  1917.  The 
Reclamation  Service  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$5,000  to  put  the  existing  new  road  in  as  good  a  shape 
as  the  road  covered  by  the  reservoir,  the  work  to  be 
done  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  (Lane,  1917a;  Secretary 
of  War,  1917). 

The  roadhouses  along  the  Reclamation  Road  were 
strategically  placed  for  providing  food  and  shelter  for 
the  freighters,  as  well  as  feed  and  some  shelter  for  the 
horses.  The  facilities  and  service  were  variable  accord- 
ing to  Paul  (1954)  who  described  the  Cascade 
Roadhouse: 

"I  was  in  favor  of  calling  Crowe's  special  attention  to  the  lay- 
out there.  The  hosts  and  attendants,  the  hunks  and  cabins, 
and  probably  the  stables  were  lousy,  if  horses  can  support 


vermin.    One  had  smell  contended  with  another.  There 
were  no  catalogues,  either  'Monkey  Ward'  or  Sears  Roebuck 
(in  that  country  the  second  choice),  in  the  latrine.  The  food 
was  greasy,  the  tin  dishes  dirty,  and  the  meat  that  appeared 
on  Ketchen's  scrawled  expense  accounts  as  beef  was  undoubt- 
edly elk,  which  he  had  slaughtered  on  his  own  in  order  to 
pocket  the  beef  money.  Even  the  canned  milk  tasted  sour  in 
those  surroundings. 

'Crowe  knows  what's  going  on  around  here',  Scotty  said. 
It  works  out  this  way.  After  Ashton,  which  is  pretty  soft  for 
the  men,  and  Squirrel  Creek  Meadows,  where  they're 
treated  like  kings,  this  miserable  dump  starts  'em  kicking'. 
Edwards'  Ranch  is  better,  but  not  too  much,  so  when 
they  get  to  the  main  camp  at  Moran,  it  looks  like  heaven 
to  them." 

As  with  the  first  permanent  Jackson  Lake  Dam 
construction,  horse-drawn  freighting  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  second  Jackson  Lake  Dam  Enlargement 
Project.  Even  after  that  project  was  completed  in 
December  1916  (Newell,  1916),  there  was  some  annual 
freighting  required  by  the  Reclamation  Service's  opera- 
tions at  the  dam.  As  early  as  1911  and  continuing  up  to 
the  1920's  (Fig.  19),  a  variety  of  northern  Jackson  Hole 
businesses  utilized  the  services  of  the  Ashton-Moran 
horse-drawn  freight  line:  the  Soldier  Station  at  the 
South  Entrance  to  Yellowstone  Park;  Ed  Sheffield's 
Flagg  Ranch  at  the  Snake  River  Bridge  just  south  of 
Yellowstone  Park;  Ben  Sheffield's  Teton  Lodge;  Charlie 
Fessler's  general  store;  Charlie  Neal's  store;  and  the 
Amoretti  Inn,  which  later  became  the  Jackson  Lake 
Lodge  at  Moran  (Markham,  1972).  Also,  many  of  the 
northern  Jackson  Hole  settlers  like  the  Wolff  and  the 
Gregory  families  used  the  Reclamation  Road  to  obtain 
important  winter  and  summer  supplies  from  Ashton 
and  St.  Anthony  (Wolff,  1990;  Lasley  1990). 

As  early  as  1911,  the  Automobile  Association  was 
promoting  use  of  the  Reclamation  Road  as  a  new  road 
to  Yellowstone  National  Park  (Teton  Valley  News, 
1911).  Also  in  that  same  year,  the  earliest  record  of  an 
automobile  being  driven  over  the  Reclamation  Road 
was  reported  by  E.  W.  Hayden  (1986),  "William  Dunn 
drove  the  first  car,  a  cadillac,  into  the  valley  over  the 
Ashton  trail,  with  Al  Austin  along  to  mend  tires." 
Records  of  other  cars  using  this  road  between  Ashton 
and  the  South  Entrance  of  Yellowstone  Park  are  scarce 
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Fig.  19.        Freight  wagons  enroute  to  northern  Jackson  Hole  over  the  Reclamation  Road,  July  1920. 


before  1920.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
horse-drawn  freight  wagons  were  still  using  the  road 
and  as  a  result,  it  was  rough,  rutted  and  muddy. 

Unlike  the  Marysville  Road,  the  Reclamation  Road 
was  an  engineered  road  and  not  a  wagon  road. 
However,  like  the  Marysville  Road  there  was  no 
assumed  responsibility  or  significant  efixart  over  most  of 
the  road  on  public  land  for  maintenance,  repair  and 
improvement  by  any  governmental  entity  up  to  1920. 
Even  today  dust  continues  to  be  a  problem;  and  in  wet 
periods,  historic  mud  holes  still  reappear. 


THE  MILITARY  GETS  INTO  THE  ACT 

With  the  establishment  of  Yellowstone  Park  in  1872,  a 
variety  of  expeditions  were  organized  to  search  for  other 
points  of  access  to  the  park  other  than  that  of  the 
North  Entrance.  Because  Indian  territories  partially 
surrounded  the  park,  those  early  efforts  most  frequently 
involved  the  U.S.  Army  and  more  specifically  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Two  efforts  before  creation  of 
Yellowstone  Park  set  the  stage  for  exploration  of  a  route 
from  the  Wind  River  to  northern  Jackson  Hole,  which 
eventually  became  the  Fort  Washakie  Military  Road. 


W  R  Raynolds  reported  on  his  1859-60  exploration  of 
the  Yellowstone  River  guided  by  frontiersman  Jim 
Bridger.  He  was  unable  to  reach  the  headwaters  of  the 
Yellowstone  but  went  through  Two  Ocean  Pass,  Union 
Pass  and  the  Gros  Ventre  River  Canyon  to  Jackson 
Hole  (Raynolds,  1868).  Also,  Captain  Barlow  in  1871 
reported  on  his  reconnaissance  for  the  War 
Department.  He  explored  the  upper  Yellowstone  River 
valley;  but  like  Raynolds,  Barlow  was  unable  to  cross 
over  the  upper  Yellowstone  River  Divide  to  the  Wind 
River.  He  speculated: 

"From  observations  on  the  march  through  these  mountains, 
and  from  information  derived  from  the  packers  who  accom- 
panied me,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a  practicable  road  possi- 
bly a  railway  can  be  constructed  from  the  Yellowstone  Lake 
south  to  Snake  River  on  the  direction  of  the  Tetons.  The 
connection,  however,  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone 
with  that  of  the  Wind  River  would  be  attended  with  great 
difficulties.  An  attempt  to  follow  the  Yellowstone  to  its 
source,  then  to  cross  the  lofty  range  of  mountains  separating 
it  from  the  Wind  River,  would,  I  think,  with  pack  animals 
in  good  condition,  be  attended  with  success;  and  although  no 
pass  through  this  range  in  this  vicinity  has  yet  been  discov- 
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ered,  it  is  possible  that  a  narrow  one  may  exist"  (Barlow, 
1871). 

In  1873,  a  Corps  of  Engineers  expedition  led  by 
Captain  Jones  (1874)  discovered  Togwotee  Pass,  situat- 
ed between  the  upper  North  Fork  of  the  Wind  River 
and  the  Black  Rock  Creek  drainage  of  the  Buffalo  Fork 
of  the  Snake  River.  Further  exploration  revealed  to 
Jones  that  a  direct  military  wagon  road  was  very  feasible 
between  the  Wyoming  and  Montana  Territories.  As  a 
result,  Captain  Jones  reported: 

"The  proposed  road  should  leave  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
in  the  vicinity  of  Point  of  Rocks,  Wyoming,  and  run  about 
north  into  the  Wind  River  Valley;  thence  following  up  the 
valley  to  its  head,  and  through  Togwotee  Pass  northerly  to 
Yellowstone  Lake,  and  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  Fort 
Hfs"  (Jones,  1874). 

The  map  accompanying  Jones'  Report  showed  the 
proposed  road  dropping  down  to  the  Buffalo  Fork  and 
thence  over  Two  Ocean  Pass  to  the  Upper  Yellowstone 
River  and  then  downstream  to  Yellowstone  Lake  where 
it  followed  northward  along  the  east  shoreline  (Jones, 
1874).  In  the  summary  of  his  proposed  wagon  route, 
Jones  had  this  to  say: 

"To  sum  up,  the  proposed  route  will  save  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  distance  by  railroad;  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  miles  in  reaching  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  miles  in  reaching  the  principal  cities  of 
Montana;  is  a  direct  route  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
which  at  present  is  practically  inaccessible,  and  will  eventual- 
ly be  the  shortest  railroad  line  to  Montana;  it  opens  up  a 
very  large  tract  of  low-lying  timber-land,  a  feature  of  rare 
occurrence  in  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  plateau;  it  will 
open  up  to  settlement  the  Wind  River  Valley,  the  Teton 
Basin,  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone;  and  finally 
will  throw  open  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  the  won- 
der-seekers of  the  world"  (Jones,  1874). 

Jones'  Report  on  that  wagon  route  was  widely  cited 
because  of  its  appeal  to  Wyoming  politicians,  promoters 
and  settlers.  In  spite  of  this,  it  took  24  years  to  author- 
ize the  building  of  a  military  road  across  Togwotee  Pass 
from  Fort  Washakie. 


In  quick  response,  the  1873  Wyoming  Territorial 
Assembly  passed  a  resolution  and  memorial  supporting 
the  Jones  proposal  (Wyoming  Legislative  Assembly, 
1873).  Consequently,  between  1874  and  1894,  a  variety 
of  efforts  were  made  to  authorize  such  a  road. 
Wyoming's  Governor  Holt  (1878,  1881)  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Jones  proposal  because  "the  settlement  of 
Western  Wyoming  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the 
construction  of  a  thoroughly  good  wagon-road  from  the 
Union  Pacific."  The  Governor  further  reported  that  at 
present  there  was  a  wagon  road  and  stage  route  from 
Green  River  City  to  Camp  Brown  in  the  Wind  River 
Valley  "and  there  is  a  pony-trail  thence  up  the  valley  of 
Wind  River  and  across  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake 
River  to  the  National  Park.  But  the  upper  portion  of 
the  trail  is  impassable  for  wagons,  and  the  road  to 
Camp  Brown  very  much  needs  improving"  (Holt,  1878). 

Five  different  bills  authorizing  a  military  road  either 
failed  to  pass  or  never  got  out  of  committee  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  In  the  1881-82  Session  of  Congress,  one  of 
those  bills,  H.R.  3174,  was  introduced  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $40,000  to  build  a  "military  wagon  road" 
from  Fort  Washakie  to  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
That  bill  did  not  pass  because  the  General  of  the  Army 
felt  that  the  road  would  have  no  military  or  commercial 
use  (U.S.  Congress,  1882).  About  10  years  later, 
Wyoming's  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren  announced  his 
intention  to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  military  road  from  Fort  Washakie  to 
Yellowstone  Park.  His  reasons  were  outlined  in  a  letter 
to  the  Park  Superintendent;  the  principal  reasons  were 
to  establish  close  communication  between  the  park  and 
the  Fort  Washakie  Military  Post  and  to  provide  a 
means  for  "thousands  of  tourists"  to  enter  Yellowstone 
Park  (Warren,  1891).  Consequently,  Warren  intro- 
duced a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill 
to  appropriate  $27,500  for  a  military  road  from 
Yellowstone  Park  to  Jackson  Lake,  continuing  on  to  the 
Wind  River  and  the  existing  Fremont  County  Road 
that  goes  to  Fort  Washakie  (Livingston  Enterprise, 
1892d).  Warren's  amendment  failed. 

In  the  1895-96  Session  of  Congress,  another 
attempt  was  made  to  authorize  road  construction: 
Senate  Bill  1830  by  Senator  Warren  and  House  Bill 
4445  by  Representative  Mondell  were  introduced.  The 
road  was  to  start  at  Fort  Washakie  and  end  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Buffalo  Fork  River  of  the  Snake  River. 
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Even  though  those  bills  did  not  pass,  at  least  they  were 
reported  out  of  committee  with  a  favorable  recommen- 
dation, and  in  addition  were  supported  by  Brigadier 
General  J.  J.  Coppinger  of  the  Department  of  the  Platte 
and  N.  A.  Miles,  Commanding  Major  General  of  the 
Army  (U.S.  Congress,  1896,  1896a).  In  fact.  General 
Coppinger  was  so  supportive  that  he  authorized  a 
working  party  to  improve  a  small  portion  of  the  road, 
"the  old  track  which  follows  the  Wind  River  Bottom" 
(Coppinger,  1896).  Eventually,  he  became  frustrated 
because  of  the  six  problem  crossings  of  the  Wind  River 
in  that  area  which  in  high  water  were  very  dangerous. 
He  suggested  that  a  new  road  could  go  over  the  bluffs 
instead.  Even  though  the  bills  had  the  aforementioned 
support  and  the  Indian  troubles  in  the  Jackson  Hole 
area  in  1895  strengthened  Mondell's  and  Warren's  posi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  War  in  1896  opposed  the  bills. 
He  argued  that  troops  and  supplies  could  be  brought 
into  the  Jackson  Hole  area  more  quickly  and  efficiently 
by  railroad  from  Market  Lake,  Idaho,  and  Yellowstone 
National  Park  (Lamont,  1896).  This  was  a  setback  for 
Representative  Mondell,  who  knew  he  needed  military 
support.  Admitting  to  the  newspaper,  Mondell  stated 
that  an  appropriation  for  road  construction  had  "to  be 
made  on  the  ground  of  military  necessity,  thus  necessar- 
ily making  the  starting  point  at  Ft.  Washakie"  (News- 
Register,  1897a). 

Finally,  Congress  passed  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Act  of  June  14,  1897  (U.S. 
Congress,  1897).  This  sum  was  "for  the  construction  of 
a  military  road  from  Fort  Washakie,  Wyoming,  by  the 
most  practicable  route  near  the  Wind  River  and  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Buffalo  Fork  of  Snake  River,  near  Jackson 
Lake"  (Sanford,  1899)  and  the  construction  was  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department.  According 
to  Captain  J.  C.  Sanford,  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  road  was  as  follows: 

"to  render  it  possible  to  move  cavalry  from  Fort  Washakie 
with  their  supplies,  by  as  direct  line  as  possible,  into  Jacksons 
Hole,  a  noted  game  country,  much  frequented  during  the 
hunting  season  by  Indians  of  the  Fort  Fiall  and  Wind  River 
reservations,  and  where  conflicts  between  these  Indians  and 
the  Wyoming  State  game  wardens  were  to  be  feared" 
(Sanford,  1899). 


The  reasons  and  advantages  of  locating  the  road 
over  Togwotee  Pass  to  the  Buffalo  Fork  were  outlined  as 
follows  (Sanford,  1899):  (1)  no  new  roads  had  to  be 
built  inside  Yellowstone  Park  or  to  the  south  boundary 
of  the  Timberland  Reserve  (the  Jones  route  over  Two 
Ocean  Pass  would  have  necessitated  the  building  of 
roads  in  the  park);  (2)  there  was  a  military  advantage  in 
connecting  Forts  Washakie  and  Yellowstone  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  Railroads;  and  (3) 
seeing  that  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  principally  in 
Wyoming,  its  citizens  should  be  provided  with  a  good 
road  and  direct  route  to  the  Park. 

Preparation  for  the  construction  of  the  road  got  off 
to  a  slow  start.  On  August  8,  1897,  Lieutenant  H.  R. 
Hickock  submitted  a  plan  and  a  map  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  road  from  Fort  Washakie  to  the 
Buffalo  Fork,  tentatively  showing  the  route  following 
down  Black  Rock  Creek  to  the  Buffalo  Fork  River 
(Hickock,  1897).  As  a  result  of  this  survey,  on  August 
24,  1897,  the  legality  of  the  construction  was  questioned 
and  another  survey  implemented: 

"The  Judge-Advocate-General  decided  that,  as  the  amount 
appropriated  fell  far  short  of  the  amount  required  to  com- 
plete the  work,  the  appropriation  could  not,  by  its  terms,  be 
used  as  far  as  it  would  go,  leaving  the  work  incomplete.  In 
August  and  September,  1897,  a  reconnaissance  was  made  by 
Lieut.  A.J.  Perry  Ninth  Cavalry,  engineer  officer  of  the 
department,  and  Lieut.].  A.  Ryan,  Ninth  Cavalry,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  'the  best  practicable  route  over  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Divide  near  the  head  of  Wind  River'.  ... 
As  a  result  of  the  reconnaissance.  Lieutenant  Perry  suggested 
to  the  commanding  general  of  the  department  that,  if  the 
whole  of  the  appropriation  were  expended  on  the  section  of 
the  road  from  Clark's  ranch  to  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  Fork 
of  Snake  River,  that  section  could  be  made  passable;  and,  as 
the  road  from  Washakie  to  Clark's  was  already  passable  J 

during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  result  of  spending  the         * 
whole  of  the  appropriation  between  Clark's  and  the  mouth  of 
Buffalo  Fork  would  be  to  give  a  passable  road  over  the  entire 
route.  The  matter  was,  therefore,  again  referred  to  the 
Judge-Advocate-General,  who  decided,  under  date  of  j 

February  15,  1898,  that,  as  the  road  as  a  whole  would  be 
completed  by  such  expenditure,  the  appropriation  could 
legally  be  used  in  that  way"  (Sanford,  1899). 
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Perry  and  Ryan  on  their  reconnaissance  examined 
three  potential  routes  over  passes  in  the  Wind  River 
drainage:  Sheridan  Pass,  Union  Pass  and  Togwotee  Pass 
(Perry,  1897).  The  Sheridan  Trail  followed  up  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Wind  River  (now  Sheridan  Creek)  to 
Sheridan  Pass,  approximately  10  miles  south  of 
Togwotee  Pass,  at  the  head  of  Squaw  Creek.  The 
Sheridan  Trail  followed  along  the  latter  creek  for  about 
6  miles  and  then  crossed  over  to  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Gros  Ventre  River.  That  route  was  discovered  and  the 
pass  named  by  Lieutenant  General  P.  H.  Sheridan  dur- 
ing his  military  exploration  in  1882. 

"This  pass  was  unknown  to  white  men,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  used  in  the  past  by  Indians.  It  is  much  better  than  the 
Union  Pass,  to  the  south  of  it,  or  than  the  pass  to  the  north 
of  it,  traversed  by  Captain  Kello^'s  command  last  year.  It 
was  named  Lincoln  Pass,  after  the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
Secretary  of  War  ..."(Sheridan,  1882). 

Lincoln  Pass  was  renamed  Sheridan  Pass  and  President 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  accompanied  by  Sheridan,  took  that 
route  the  next  year  on  his  way  to  Yellowstone  Park 
(Reeves,  1969).  The  Sheridan  Trail  was  never  more 
than  a  horse  trail  and  was  not  suitable  for  wagon  travel. 

Union  Pass,  another  route  examined  by  Perry  and 
Ryan  for  its  potential  as  a  military  road,  was  some  12- 
13  miles  southeast  of  Sheridan  Pass.  That  pass  could 
be  reached  from  the  Wind  River  and  Du  Noir  River 
junction  by  a  rather  steep  trail  that  crossed  over  to  the 
Green  River  drainage  to  the  south.  Brigadier  General 
Raynolds  named  Union  Pass  during  his  1859-60  explo- 
ration to  comply  with  a  directive  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  (Raynolds,  1868).  Union  Pass  was  rejected  as  a 
possible  route  for  the  Fort  Washakie  Road  because  the 
wagon  trail  over  the  pass  was  reported  as  nearly  impass- 
able for  even  moderately  loaded  wagons  (Sanford, 
1899).  Thus,  Togwotee  Pass  became  the  route  of  choice 
and  Perry  and  Ryan  did  a  preliminary  survey  (Perry, 
1897). 

Again,  in  1898,  the  construction  of  the  Fort 
Washakie  Military  Road  was  delayed.  Captain  J.  C. 
Sanford  was  given  the  responsibility  for  constructing 
the  road.  His  headquarters  for  the  project  was  Fort 
Yellowstone  in  Yellowstone  Park  with  a  supply  and  mail 
substation  at  the  Snake  River  Soldier  Station. 
Unfortunately,  Captain  Sanford  had  not  received  his 


orders  to  assume  supervision  of  the  project  until  July 
30,  1898.  He  arrived  at  Yellowstone  Park  on  August  8. 
By  August  15,  the  road  location  survey  crew  left  Fort 
Yellowstone  for  the  Buffalo  Fork  with  a  pack  train  and 
their  supplies  and  equipment.  The  main  construction 
party  left  on  August  17  and  started  work  on  August  25 
(Sanford,  1899). 

Sanford  had  trouble  finding  laborers  at  Fort 
Yellowstone  for  the  project  and  finally  hired  a  full  crew 
in  Jackson  Hole,  most  of  the  men  being  from  the  Teton 
Basin  in  Idaho  (Sanford,  1899).  One  Jackson  Hole 
local  hired  was  Noble  Gregory,  Sr.  (no  date).  His  wage 
was  $2.56  a  day  and  he  had  to  furnish  a  team  of  horses. 
The  entire  crew  consisted  of: 

"A  clerk,  an  assistant  engineer  to  take  charge  of  locating 
party,  a  master  laborer,  a  steward,  a  rodman,  and  a  carpen- 
ter and  blacksmith  ... 

To  complete  the  work  within  the  time  remaining  would,  it 
was  estimated,  require  about  28  workmg  horses  m  2  horse 
and  4'horse  teams,  with  their  drivers,  and  about  48  laborers 
experienced  in  various  classes  of  road  work"  (Sanford, 
1899). 

In  addition,  Sanford  (1899)  was  unable  to  hire  a 
thoroughly  competent  cook  which  created  some  prob- 
lems. Noble  Gregory,  Sr.  (no  date)  remembered  one 
incident  when  the  whole  camp  was  ill  from  some 
cooked  beans  that  went  sour.  To  cope  with  food  supply 
problems,  Sanford  (1898)  wrote  to  Wyoming's 
Governor  requesting  a  license  for  two  men  to  kill  game, 
without  paying  the  customary  fee,  in  order  to  obtain 
fresh  meat  for  his  crews.  Also,  the  supply  wagons 
encountered  some  troubles  and  the  following  are  exam- 
ples (Sanford,  1899):  (l)"The  latter  half  of  this  day's 
march  was  over  a  very  hilly  and  stony  road,  crossing  the 
high  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Jackson's  Lake  and  sev- 
eral accidents  to  the  wagons  occurred  ...";  (2) 'A  very  bad 
ranch  road  led  down  the  valley  of  the  Snake  and  up  that 
of  the  Buffalo"  for  6  miles;  and  (3)  "Much  difficulty  was 
encountered  by  the  wagons  in  reaching  this  camp.  One 
wagon  had  been  mired  for  about  two  hours  in  a  marsh, 
and  at  two  points  where  ridges  encroached  on  the  river 
the  wagons  were  prevented  from  upsetting  by  the 
weight  of  several  men  on  long  levers." 
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Fig.  20. 


Th( 


Road  crew  between  Camps  Eight  and  Nine  preparing  to  resume  work 
after  dinner. 


lere  were  also  rminy  road  building  problems  to 
overcome,  especially  with  the  minimal  equipment  avail- 
able in  1898.  Crews  had  to  do  most  of  the  work  by 


hand.  Some  of  the  obstacles  to  over- 
come were  steep  banks  at  river  cross- 
ings, extensive  grading,  thick  timber, 
marshy  areas,  mud,  side  hilling, 
extremely  steep  grades,  snowstorms 
with  drifting  snow  and  cold,  and  the 
removal  of  earth,  rocks  and  stumps. 
According  to  Sanford  (1899),  the 
work  between  Camps  Eight  and 
Nine  (Fig.  20)  was  the  hardest.  This 
was  the  area  over  Wind  River  Point 
where  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
dense  and  fallen  timber,  as  well  as 
deep  canyons.  Sanford  reported: 

"The  road  having  been  cleared  to  Wind 
River  Point,  grading  on  this,  the  most 
serious  obstacle  on  whole  line,  was  begun. 
The  point  lies  in  the  acute  angle  formed 
by  the  canyon  of  Wind  River  and  by  that 
of  a  small  tributary.  Slides  had  occurred 
on  the  sides  of  the  point  into  both  canyons, 

narrowing  the  point  at  top  and  preventing  much  development 

of  line  on  the  descent." 


Fig.  21.        Location  of  the  Fort  Washakie  Military  Wagon  Road  between  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  Fork  River  and 
Clark'  Ranch,  Wyoming,  1898. 
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Construction  of  a  passable  53.8-mile  wagon  road 
between  the  junction  of  the  roads  in  the  Du  Noir  Valley 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  Fork  River  was  completed 
on  October  7,  1898  (Fig.  21).  The  results  were: 

"In  the  total  length  of  53.8  miles  built  there  are  8  2/3  miles 
of  grading,  14.1  miles  of  clearing,  and  44  bridges.  Many  of 
the  latter  are  located  in  an  open  country,  and  help  to  define 
the  road.  At  a  few  points,  however,  and  for  comparatively 
short  distances,  the  road  is  undefined,  except  by  the  tracks 
made  by  our  wagons  and  by  the  stakes  driven  by  the  survey 
party.  Drainage  of  the  road  was  not  attempted  except  in  a 
few  bad  places.  As  to  gradients,  the  purpose  of  the  road, 
viz,  to  make  a  practicable  crossing  of  the  mountains  for 
troops  and  their  supplies  in  heavy  wagon  loads,  the  latter 
being  the  essential  matter,  was  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and 
advantage  taken  of  all  opportunities  to  lessen  grades  without 
too  great  cost.  Considering  both  length  and  steepness,  the 
Wind  River  Point  is  much  the  worst  grade  on  the  road,  the 
maximum  gradient  here,  as  above  stated,  being  20  percent" 
(Sanford,  1899). 

Future  work  to  be  done  was  also  recommended  by 
Sanford  (1899): 


"The  appropriation  not  being  sufficient  to  construct  a  road 
from  Fort  Washakie  to  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Fork,  its  expen- 
diture was  of  necessity  limited  to  the  impassable  section, 
crossing  the  Rocky  Mountain  Divide,  west  of  Clark's.  This 
section  has  been  made  passable,  though  the  road  built  should 
be  considerably  improved.   The  existing  ranch  roads  connect- 
ed with  at  each  end  of  the  military  road  are  very  bad,  and 
should  be  greatly  improved  or  new  roads  built.  For  improv- 
ing the  old  road  leading  from  Fort  Washakie  to  the  junction 
with  the  military  road  above  Clark's,  or  for  building  a  new 
road  between  these  points,  as  may  be  found  most  advanta- 
geous, and  for  improving  the  military  road  built  in  1898,  an 
estimate  of  $40,000  is  submitted.  A  good  road  should  also 
be  constructed,  or  the  existing  one  improved,  between  the 
mouth  of  Buffalo  Fork  and  the  south  line  oj  the  Yellowstone 
Park  Timber  Land  Reserve  (to  which  the  park  road  system 
extends),  in  order  to  make  the  whole  upper  portion  of 
Jacksons  Hole  easily  accessible  from  either  Fort  Washakie  or 
Fort  Yellowstone,  and  to  furnish  a  good  through  road  to 
Yellowstone  Park  from  Wyoming." 

Figures  22  and  23  substantiate  some  of  Sanford's 
remarks. 

Periodically,  as  a  shortcut,  travelers  would  take  a 
wagon  down  the  Black  Rock  Trail  from  Four  Mile 


1.  Snake  River 

2.  Buffalo  Fork 

3.  Turpin  Meadow 

4.  Togwotee  Pass 


5.  Wind  River  Lake  (Mallard  L.) 

6.  Brooks  Lake 

7.  Camp  9 

8.  Camp  8 
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Fig.  22.        Road  to  Jackson  Hole  along  the  Wind  River  near 
Dubois,  Wyoming,  1915-1916. 


Fig.  23.        Sand  Draw  Ford  following  a  cloudburst,  Wind 
River-Fort  Washakie  Road,  1923. 


Fig.  24.        Fort  Washakie  Road  at  the  western  margin  of  the 
Blackrock  Meadows,  1899. 


Meadow  to  Black  Rock  Creek,  particularly 
when  the  Buffalo  Fork  was  at  flood. 
Unfortunately,  the  very  steep  grade  and 
sloping  sidehill  took  a  heavy  toll  in  wrecked 
wagons  and  dead  horses  (Allen,  M.,  1981). 

Completion  of  a  passable  Fort 
Washakie  Military  Road  was  remarkable 
considering  the  short  construction  time,  the 
rugged  terrain  and  the  weather  encountered 
(Fig.  24).  To  compensate  for  the  original 
lack  of  suitable  funding  for  construction  of 
the  Military  Road,  Representative  Mondell 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  984,  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  the  next  year  (U.S.  Congress,  1900).  This  bill 
was  to  provide  funds  for  the  improvement  and  comple- 
tion of  the  Military  Road  from  Fort  Washakie  to 
Jackson  Lake.  The  appropriation  suggested  was 
$20,000;  but  the  bill  was  amended  to  $10,000,  not 
enough  to  do  a  suitable  job.  Because  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  area,  Captain  H.  M.  Chittenden,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  was  asked  to  comment  on  the  bill  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  (Chittenden,  1900a): 

"The  road  to  which  this  appropriation  refers  was  construct- 
ed in  the  summer  of  1898,  from  the  appropriation  of 
$10,000.  The  amount  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  work 
required  and  the  result  is  that  while  there  is  a  passable  road, 
as  good  a  one  in  fact  as  it  is  possible  to  get  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  that  amount  of  money,  it  is  still  not  in  a  condition 
which  will  make  it  of  permanent  usefulness.  The  total 
amount  of  grading  in  a  distance  of  over  50  miles  amounted 
only  to  about  100  cubic  yards  per  mile.  In  some  places  the 
road  is  dejined  only  by  the  bridges  located  over  the  streams. 
I  am  informed  by  those  who  have  passed  over  the  road  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  that,  unless  additional  work  is  done, 
that  already  done  will  be  lost,  for  the  road  will  not  continue 
passable  much  longer.  If,  therefore,  it  is  intended  to  save  the 
work  already  done  and  to  make  this  a  passable  highway,  an 
additional  appropriation  will  be  necessary." 

This  bill  passed  and  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation 
Act  of  June  6,  1900,  provided  $10,000  for  the  road  work 
and  Chittenden  was  immediately  put  in  charge  (Kuhn, 
1900).  After  solving  the  problem  of  individuals  and 
settlers  obstructing  the  road  and  changing  its  original 
location  (Wilson,  J.M.,  1900),  Chittenden  reported 
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Fig.  25.         Turpin  Meadow  Bridge,  Fort  Washakie 
Military  Road,  1903. 

finishing  the  construction  work  on  January  19,  1903 
(Chittenden,  1903)  (Fig.  25). 

The  government  continued  to  provide  minimal 
maintenance  through  Congressional  appropriations 
which  were  provided  through  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  maintain,  repair  and 
improve  the  southern  approach  road  outside 
Yellowstone  Park  and  in  the  forest  reserves  and  national 
forests  (Table  4).  These  Congressional  appropriations 
for  this  engineered  road  certainly  were  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  growth  and  development  of  Jackson 
Hole,  as  well  as  for  Wyoming. 

Over  the  years,  the  term  "Military  Road"  has  mis- 
takenly been  applied  to  the  entire  length  of  the  south- 
ern approach  road  to  Yellowstone  Park,  and  even 
through  the  park  to  the  North  Entrance  at  Fort 
Yellowstone.  Actually,  the  only  legitimate  road  project 
receiving  Congressional  appropriation  for  construction 
as  a  military  road  in  that  area  was  the  Fort  Washakie 
Military  Road  beginning  at  Clark's  Ranch,  over 
Togwotee  Pass  and  ending  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo 
Fork  River  in  1898.  This  "Military  Road"  confusion  has 
evolved  from  the  trips  of  General  Sheridan  in  1882  and 
1883  over  Sheridan  Pass  and  through  Yellowstone  Park. 
The  1882  trip  was  a  military  expedition,  while  the  1883 
trip  was  a  military  escorted  affair  for  President  Chester 
A.  Arthur  and  his  party.  Both  trips  were  completed 
entirely  by  horseback  with  no  wagons  involved;  thus 
clearing  of  a  horse  trail  was  all  the  trips  required. 
During  the  1882  expedition,  the  10  members  of 
General  Sheridan's  party  were  supported  by  129  men 
and  261  horses  and  pack  mules  (Gregory,  J.F.,  1882).  An 
account  of  President  Arthur's  1883  expedition  reported, 
"From  Fort  Washakie  saddle  animals  were  used  exclu- 
sively, as  the  country  between  there  and  the  park  is  very 


rough  and  mountainous"  (Haynes,  J.E.,  1942). 
Consequently,  the  President's  official  party  of  13  digni- 
taries was  supported  by  over  100  saddle  horses  and  175 
pack  animals  (Haynes,  J.E.,  1942;  Reeves,  1969).  The 
men  and  their  horses  in  1882  and  1883  left  a  well- 
defined  trail;  however,  at  no  time  was  a  road  or  wagon 
road  ever  constructed  by  General  Sheridan  (1882). 
Therefore,  the  Fort  Washakie  Military  Road  and  not 
the  Sheridan  Trail  can  be  the  only  road  legitimately 
called  "Military"  in  northern  Jackson  Hole. 


COMMUNICATING  WITH 
SOUTHERN  NEIGHBORS 

Events  happening  in  northern  Jackson  Hole  influenced 
the  transportation  network  in  all  of  Jackson  Hole  and 
vice  versa.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  initiation  of  ferry 
service  crossing  the  Snake  River  at  Moose  by  Menor's 
Ferry  in  1892  and  by  Blairs'  Ferry,  east  of  Wilson  in 
1893  represented  an  important  transportation  event  to 
circumvent  the  Snake  River's  impediment  to  travel  in 
Jackson  Hole.  The  loop  wagon  road  thus  formed  (Fig. 
13)  certainly  facilitated  travel  between  Teton  Pass, 
Wilson  and  the  town  of  Jackson  and  helped  northern 
residents  to  stay  in  contact  with  the  southern  part  of 
the  valley.  Also,  it  made  it  possible  to  avoid  fording  the 
Snake  River,  or  the  Gros  Ventre  River. 

Beyond  Moose,  northward  travel  on  either  side  of 
the  Snake  River  was  on  little  more  than  a  rough  wagon 
trail  (Saylor,  1971).  While  travelers  along  the  east  side 
of  the  Snake  did  not  have  to  ford  the  Snake  River,  they 
did  have  to  ford  Spread  Creek,  the  Buffalo  Fork  and 
Pacific  Creek.  The  west  side  wagon  trail  lead  to  the 
Snake  River  at  or  near  Moran,  Fording  of  the  river  at 
that  point  was  difficult  and  at  times  hazardous.  In  the 
spring  of  1896,  a  brief  solution  to  this  problem  was  the 
construction  and  initiation  of  operation  of  the  Conrad 
Ferry  approximately  2  miles  below  the  outlet  of  Jackson 
Lake  (News- Register,  1897).  This  was  built  to  facilitate 
the  hauling  of  supplies  for  the  short-lived  Whetstone 
mining  enterprise.  As  reported  by  Mumey  (1947)  after 
conversations  with  old-timers,  "the  ferry  boat  was  a  big 
square  barge  with  no  rails  around,  nor  any  cable.  It  was 
moved  with  a  winch  and  the  help  of  the  current." 
However,  S.  N.  Leek  (no  date)  reported  that  the 
Conrad  Ferry  used  a  500-foot  long,  1-inch  diameter 
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Steel  cable  along  which  it  operated.  Apparently  this 
ferry  may  have  had  stability  problems: 

"One  of  the  last  crossings  of  the  Conrad  Ferry  was  in  1897. 
A  rancher  was  trying  to  move  cattle  across  the  river.  He 
loaded  them  on  the  ferry  and  pushed  off.  There  was  no  rail, 
and  the  cattle  became  frightened.  They  started  toward  their 
owner  who  was  at  the  front  of  the  ferry  boat.  Their  shifting 
of  weight  caused  it  to  upset,  dumping  all  the  cattle  into  the 
icy  waters  of  the  river.  After  swimming  around,  the  man 
and  all  of  the  cattle  managed  to  reach  shore-only  to  discover 
they  were  on  the  side  from  which  they  had  started" 
(Mumey,  1947). 

The  Conrad  Ferry  ceased  to  operate  in  1897 
(Mumey,  1947).  However,  James  Conrad,  operator, 
stayed  on  and  received  a  homestead  patent  on  October 
11,  1902,  to  156.76  acres  of  land  near  where  the  ferry 
had  been  situated  (U.S.  Land  Office,  1902).  In  testimo- 
ny on  his  Homestead  Proof,  James  Conrad  stated  he 
was  born  in  New  York  and  established  a  Wyoming  resi- 
dence on  June  1896  which  was  a  log  house  and  a  log 
barn.  He  was  a  widower  in  1902  and  lived  with  his  son 
(U.S.  Land  Office,  1902).  The  U.S.  Census  (1900)  pro- 
vided more  information  about  Conrad.  At  that  time,  he 
was  married  for  16  years,  born  in  September  1841  and 
his  son's  name  was  Ernest,  born  in  January  1885. 

Offsetting  the  loss  of  Conrad's  Ferry  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  Snake  River 
just  below  the  outlet  of  Jackson  Lake  by  Frank  Lovell 
with  the  help  of  H.  Whiteman  and  Ed  Smith  in  1902 
(Lawrence,  1977)  (Figs.  26,  27).  Later,  in  1903,  Ben 
Sheffield  bought  and  operated  it  as  a  toll  bridge  until  it 
was  swept  away  in  1910  by  water  released  by  the  col- 
lapsed wooden  temporary  Jackson  Lake  Dam  (Mumey, 
1947).  In  1909,  H.  C.  Benson,  Superintendent  of 
Yellowstone  Park,  described  the  Sheffield  toll  bridge  in 
less  than  complimentary  terms: 

"Mr.  Shejfield  maintains  at  his  place  a  toll  bridge  over  the 
Snake  River  which  bridge  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and 
should  be  condemed... 


Fig.  26.        Original  Lovell  toll  bridge  crossing  the  Snake  River 
at  Moran.  Lovell  Cabin  is  on  far  left  and  Signal 
Mountain  on  right.  Herb  Whiteman  with  two  bear 
cubs. 


I 


Fig.  27.        Southern  approach  road  to  improved  Lovell  toll 
bridge  then  owned  by  Ben  Sheffield,  before  1910. 


The  road  between  Sheffields  camp  and  the  Park  is  used  large- 
ly by  him  in  his  business  and  it  seems  hardly  just  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  Yellowstone  Park  should  be  used  outside 
of  the  Park,  practically  for  the  business  of  one  who  maintains 
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an  unsafe  toll  bridge  at  its  extremity" 
(Benson,  1909). 

With  the  construction  of  the  second 
permanent  Jackson  Lake  Dam,  a 
passage  across  on  the  dam  provided 
a  lasting  solution  to  that  Moran  area 
Snake  River  Crossing. 

In  the  meantime,  a  bridge  was 
constructed  across  the  Buffalo  Fork 
River  by  Noble  Gregory  and 
Captain  Smith  around  1901.  This 
bridge  was  located  about  where  the 
current  power  lines  cross  the  river, 
about  1  mile  east  of  the  present  Moran  Entrance  to 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  (Fig.  28).  Shortly  there- 
after, Gregory  bought  out  Smith.  During  high  water 
Sam  Gregory  (Noble  Gregory,  Sr.'s  father)  would  camp 
in  a  tent  set  up  next  to  the  bridge  and  would  charge  a 
toll  for  travelers  wishing  to  use  his  bridge.  Under  pres- 
sure from  the  Teton  National  Forest,  the  bridge  was 
eventually  turned  over  to  the  forest  about  1906 
(Gregory,  Noble,  Sr.,  no  date;  Lawrence,  W.C.  and  N. 
Gregory,  Jr.,  1977).  As  such,  it  became  a  public  bridge 
and  was  repaired  and  improved  by  Teton  National 
Forest  (Rosencrans,  1907). 

Unfortunately,  ferry  crossings  of  the  Snake  River  in 
Jackson  Hole  were  quite  ephemeral.  They  operated 
best  when  river  flows  were  below  flood  stage,  but  not  so 
low  that  the  river  current  was  insufficient  to  propel 
them  from  bank  to  bank.  The  level  of  safety  declined  as 
flood  water  volumes  and  debris  increased.  Also,  they 
required  river  banks  abrupt  enough  to  easily  load  and 
discharge  people,  animals  and  freight.  Winter  ice  condi- 
tions and  normally  low  water  levels  made  their  use 
impossible.  In  some  winter  situations,  a  temporary 
wooden  bridge  was  built.  Such  structures  were 
installed  in  late  fall  and  taken  down  before  the  spring 
flood  waters  could  wash  the  bridges  away.  An  example 
was  the  Jackson- Wilson  temporary  wooden  winter 
bridge. 

On  December  24,  1907,  the  coffer  dam  constructed 
across  the  outlet  of  Jackson  Lake,  as  part  of  the  tempo- 
rary Jackson  Lake  Dam  construction  project  failed  and 
sent  2,000  cubic  feet  per  second  downriver  (Davies, 
1907).  That  unexpected  flow  took  out  part  of  the  tem- 
porary winter  toll  bridge  between  Jackson  and  Wilson, 


Fig.  28,        Buffalo  Fork  Bridge,  October  3,  1922. 


essentially  eliminating  use  of  that  crossing  for  2  weeks. 
Williams  complained  in  his  letter  to  Senator  Francis 
Warren: 

"If  the  waters  of  Jackson  Lake  are  to  be  drawn  off  in  the 
summer  and  early  fall  and  Snake  River  is  to  be  kept  past 

fording  during  that  time,  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  protest. 
We  are  in  no  way  benefited  by  the  storing  of  water  in 

Jackson  Lake.  Our  people  have  to  take  all  the  risks  of  hav- 
ing such  a  large  body  of  water  impounded  above  our  homes 
that  might  do  considerable  damage  if  suddenly  released. 

We  have  already  seen  enough  to  know  that  our  interests 
have  not  received  proper  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
reclamation  service. 

We  feel  that  we  are  asking  only  for  what  we  are  justly  and 
honestly  entitled  to,  when  we  ask  for  a  good  and  substantial 
bridge  across  Snake  river  on  the  Wilson-Jackson  road  (See 
accompanying  map). 

All  of  our  supplies,  as  well  as  our  mail  is  hauled  in  over  that 
road.  It  is  our  only  practical  means  of  getting  in  and  out  of 
here,  and  we  are  very  much  interested  in  keeping  it  open" 
(Williams,  1907). 

On  July  5,  1910,  part  of  the  log  crib  of  the  tempo- 
rary Jackson  Lake  Dam  collapsed  sending  10,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  of  water  downriver  (Figs.  29,  30).  This 
washed  out  Ben  Sheffield's  toll  bridge  across  the  Snake 
River,  as  well  as  the  Jackson-Wilson  Ferry  (Crowe, 
1912).  Unexpectedly,  on  December  5,  1911,  the  gate- 
keeper opened  two  gates  of  the  first  permanent  Jackson 
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Fig,  29.         The  temporary  Jackson  Lake  Storage  Dam,  1908-1910. 


"The  settlers  of  Jackson  Hole  freight  in 
by  team  all  of  their  supplies  from  Idaho, 
crossing  the  Teton  range  at  a  point  due 
west  from  Wilson,  called  the  Teton  Pass, 
the  top  of  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
8500  feet.  This  pass  is  almost  impassa- 
ble with  the  exception  of  two  months  in 
the  year,  August  and  September,  so  the 
settlers  make  it  a  rule  to  drive  out  their 
stock  to  the  market  and  get  in  their  years 
pplies  during  these  months. 


su 


Fig.  30.        Failed  temporary  Jackson  Lake  Storage  Dam,  July  8, 1910. 


Lake  Dam.  Four  gates  were  opened  in  the  evening  of 
December  6  and  two  more  were  opened  on  December 
11.  On  December  15,  the  Reclamation  Service  ordered 
all  gates  closed;  and  then  on  December  27,  it  ordered 
four  gates  to  be  opened  (Mahoney,  1911).  The  first  del- 
uge wrecked  and  submerged  Menor's  Ferry  which  was 
then  disassembled  and  taken  out  of  the  river,  instigating 
a  protest  from  the  Forest  Supervisor  (Miller,  R.E., 
1911).  The  December  6  flow  sunk  the  Jackson-Wilson 
Ferry,  as  well  as  removing  bridges  and  approaches.  The 
operator,  Mr.  Cover,  quickly  repaired  the  ferry  and  had 
it  in  operation  when  the  December  27  deluge  complete- 
ly destroyed  the  ferry.  That  prompted  ferryman  Cover 
to  request  the  following  from  the  Reclamation  Service: 
"Now  since  this  is  my  most  valuable  season,  I  consider 
it  due  to  me  to  be  reimbursed  not  only  for  the  loss  of 
property  sustained  but  also  to  an  extent  for  jeopardizing 
my  business"  (Cover,  1911). 

Following  an  investigation,  F.  T.  Crowe  (1911) 
summarized  the  seriousness  of  the  foregoing  events 
as  follows: 


Under  normal  conditions,  the  Snake 
River  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  fordable 
in  several  places.  A  crude  toll  ferry  and 
combination  of  small  temporary  timber 
bridges  are  installed  each  year  after  the 
^     flood  season  is  over  on  the  direct  road 
-.         .     from  Jackson  to  Wilson.  At  this  point 
the  river  runs  in  numerous  channels 
which  change  from  year  to  year  during 
the  high  freshet  season. 

During  the  past  three  irrigation  seasons 
and  in  the  future,  the  Snake  River  will  be 
raised  materially  by  the  delivery  of  stored  water  from 
Jackson  Lake  Reservoir  to  the  Minidoka  Project  by  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Snake  River.  Although  it  is  not  raised  as 
high  as  the  natural  freshet  flow  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  yet  it  raises  the  river  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ford  at  any  point  and  it  is  impossible  to  operate 
the  old  time  combination  of  small  bridges  and  ferry  on  the 
Jackson-Wilson  road,  so  the  settlers  have  only  one  possible 
way  of  crossing  the  river  during  the  season  of  delivery  of 
stored  water  from  the  Jackson  Lake  Reservoir.  That  is  to  go 
up  the  river  20  miles  to  the  Menor's  Ferry,  a  point,  and  the 
only  point,  along  the  river  where  the  river  runs  in  one  chan- 
nel with  permanent  banks  and  at  a  slow  enough  velocity  to 
enable  a  small  ferry  to  be  operated.  Thus  the  people  of 
Jackson  are  forced  to  make  a  trip  of  40  miles  around  over 
bad  roads  in  order  to  reach  their  supply  point.   That  is  an 
extra  distance  of  80  miles  overland  per  round-trip." 

As  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing  events.  Senate 
Bill  3947  was  approved  on  March  13,  1913,  in  Congress 
to  provide  a  bridge  across  the  Snake  River  near  Wilson 
in  southern  Jackson  Hole.  Under  provisions  of  that  bill. 
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newly  formed  Lincoln  County  was 
to  provide  one-fourth  of  the  funds 
for  construction  of  the  bridge. 
However,  it  lacked  funds  for  such  a 
venture.  The  county  enlisted  the  aid 
of  the  Wyoming  State  Engineer,  who 
proceeded  as  follows  by  rejecting 

"the  permits  then  pending  before  him 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Jackson 
Lake  Reservoir  on  the  ground  that 
they  threatened  to  prove  detrimental 
to  the  public  interests.  He  not  only 
did  this,  but  also  called  upon  the 
United  States  to  show  cause  why  the 
gates  in  the  Jackson  Lake  Dam  should 
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Fig.  32.        Colonel  Graves  and  party  about  to  be  towed  across  the  Snake  River  just 
downstream  from  the  damaged  Wilson  Bridge,  February  1919. 


not  be  closed  and  kept  closed  on  the  grounds  that  the  delivery      its  present  channel  and  cutting  behind  the  approaches 


of  stored  water  was  obstructing  a  ford. 

To  expedite  the  construction  of  the  new  Jackson  Lake  Dam 
and  avoid  the  expense  and  delay  of  taking  the  matter  into 
court,  the  companies  interested  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
dam,  furnished  the  county's  share  of  the  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  and  thus  removed  all  objections  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  permits  and  left  the  way  clear  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge"  (U.S.  Reclamation  Service,  1915). 

The  bridge  and  its  placement  is  shown  in  Figure  31. 
Construction  of  the  bridge  began  on  September  17, 
1914,  and  was  completed  on  March  3,  1915.  The  bridge 
had  three  130-foot  steel  spans  with  a  16-foot  roadway, 
plus  one  important  feature,  two  300-foot  rock  diversion 
wings  extending  upstream  from  the  bridge's  approaches 
(Banks,  1915).  In  1916,  a  number  of  Jackson  Hole  resi- 
dents requested  the  U.S.  Reclamation  Service  to  carry 
out  some  channel  improvement  work  with  the  objective 
of  such  a  venture  being  to  prevent  the  river  from  leaving 
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Fig.  31. 


North  side  of  the  Wilson  Bridge  crossing  the  Snake 
River  in  southern  Jackson  Hole,  1915-1916. 


to  the  bridge.  As  a  group,  two  Reclamation  Service 
engineers,  the  Supervisor  of  Teton  National  Forest  and 
the  local  Land  Commissioner  surveyed  the  situation 
and  decided  that  such  work  was  not  necessary  at  that 
time  (Banks,  1916).  One  year  later  the  approaches  to 
the  bridge  were  washed  away  by  the  spring  flood,  leav- 
ing the  Jackson  Hole  people  isolated  once  more  (Fig. 
32).  The  bridge  was  still  out  in  the  winter  of  1920 
(Platts,  1988). 

Teton  Pass  Road 

Given  the  difficulties  of  travel  for  northern  Jackson 
Hole  residents  to  communicate  with  the  southern  end 
of  the  valley,  the  northern  routes  into  Idaho  were  proba- 
bly used  more  often  than  originally  thought.  Teton  Pass 
was  a  difficult  way  to  get  to  Idaho  for  supplies  for  most 
of  the  year.  The  road  over  Teton  Pass  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  great  length,  particularly  in  connection  with 
development  of  southern  Jackson  Hole.  Even  so,  the 
descriptions  of  early  travelers  going  over  Teton  Pass  for 
the  first  time,  are  still  very  impressive  and  may 
have  discouraged  many  northern  residents. 
Civil  engineer  H.  M.  Chittenden,  of  Corps  of 
Engineer  fame  in  Yellowstone  Park,  described 
his  1897  horseback  trip  over  the  pass: 

"The  ascent  and  descent  near  the  top  and  for  a  mile 
on  each  side  are  incomparably  the  steepest  road  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  appears  utterly  incredible  that  a 
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wagon  can  be  hauled  up  and  held  back  going  down.  And  building  of  the  Reclamation  Road  into  Idaho  instead  of 

yet  the  road  is  in  daily  use"  (Chittenden,  1897).  using  Teton  Pass: 


At  about  the  same  time,  Gregory  described  his  first 
wagon  trip  over  the  Teton  Pass  (Gregory,  Noble,  Sr.,  no 
date): "well  i  thot  i  had  been  over  some  rough  roads  but 
nothing  like  this  one,  the  road  had  been  cut  out  thro  the 
timber,  and  there  was  some  steep  places  that  the  horses 
would  be  almost  above  the  wagon,  it  went  strait  up  the 
bottom  of  the  canion  and  strait  down  on  the  other  side." 

Again  showing  the  difficulties  of  travel  over  the 
Teton  Pass  route,  Weymouth,  Supervising  Engineer  for 
the  Jackson  Lake  Enlargement  Project,  wrote  to  the 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Reclamation  Service  justifying  the 


Fig.  33.         Transferring  mail,  express  and  U.S.  Forest  Service 
passengers  from  one  stage  to  another  on  top  of 
'    Teton  Pass,  May  1912. 


"Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  the  Driggs  route  could 
not  be  kept  open  for  active  freighting  for  more  than  four  and 
one-half  months  per  year.  The  road  would  wind  up  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  snowslide  canyons  in  the  Rockies.  On  one 
day  during  last  winter  I  am  advised  that  thirteen  different 
snowslides  ran  across  the  Teton  Pass  trail.  The  route  from 
Wilson  to  the  lake  traverses  a  bleak,  open  country,  where  it 
would  be  exceeding  difficult  to  maintain  a  snow  road,  as  the 
snow  is  continually  drifting  (Weymouth,  1910). 

A  dispatch  from  Moran,  Wyoming,  to  a  St. 
Anthony  newspaper  shows  some  of  the  elation  of 
northern  residents  when  Teton  Pass  was  rejected: "That 
execrable  highway,  known  as  the  Teton  Pass,  which  had 
driven  more  people  in  this  valley  to  drink  than  all  their 
other  troubles  combined,  was  rejected  instanter  by  the 
powers  at  Boise  when  the  engineers  reports  on  it  were 
received"  (Teton  Peak-Chronicle,  1910a). 

As  might  be  expected,  the  very  limited  financial 
resources  of  early  Uinta  County  and  then  Lincoln 
County  were  insufficient  to  adequately  engineer  road 
construction  over  the  Teton  Pass,  thus  perpetuating  the 
primitive,  rough  and  at  times  hazardous  nature  of  that 
road.  For  example,  in  1901,  Uinta  County  only  appro- 
priated $500  for  surveying  a  wagon  road  location  and 
undertaking  some  road  construction.  The  survey  loca- 
tion was  essentially  the  same  as  the  foot  and  horseback 
trail,  with  some  sections  having  19  percent  grades 
(Platts,  1988)!  Even  as  early  as 
1897,  the  residents  of  Jackson  Hole 
could  see  they  were  being  ignored 
when  it  came  to  funding.  Therefore, 
they  advocated  having  their  own 
district  road  supervisor:  "Last  year  in 
this  valley  over  $165  was  collected 
by  these  people  from  the  county  and 
persons  paying  their  road  taxes  in 
cash,  and  so  far  we  have  failed  to  see 
where  one  cent  of  this  amount  has 
been  expended  on  Jackson's  Hole 
roads.  It  is  outrageous  to  have  to 
submit  to  this  proceeding  further" 
(News-Register,  1897d). 


Fig,  34.         Mail  carrier's  horses  down  in  the  soft  snow  of  Teton  Pass,  May  1912. 
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The  problem  of  who  had  jurisdiction  for  construc- 
tion of  a  suitable  Teton  Pass  Road  came  up  for  discus- 
sion. Yellowstone  Park  already  had  to  maintain  the  road 
through  the  reserves  south  of  the  park.  Should  they  be 
maintaining  another  entrance  to  the  valley  when  they 
already  were  responsible  for  the  Fort  Washakie  Road 
entrance?  Chittenden  of  Yellowstone  Park  answered 
that  question: 

"Several  applications  have  come  to  me  durmg  the  past  year 
to  construct  a  road  from  Jackson  Hole  across  the  Teton  Pass 
to  give  access  to  the  park  from  the  southwest.  Such  a  road  is 
very  desirable,  hut  as  it  has  never  been  considered  a  part  of 
the  park  road  system  I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  submit  an 
estimate  for  it  unless  called  upon  officially  to  do  so" 
(Chittenden,  1904). 

All  of  these  events  helped  northern  residents  maintain 
an  adequate  road  system  in  their  area  when  they  could 
have  been  completely  ignored  by  the  heavier  populated 
southern  Jackson  Hole  under  other  circumstances. 

The  early  northern  Jackson  Hole  settlers  did  have  a 
stake  in  seeing  that  the  Teton  Pass  Road  was  suitable 
for  travel.  All  of  their  mail  was  delivered  over  this 
route.  Around  1900,  the  mail  vehicle  represented  "the 
only  means  of  public  transportation  in  the  early  days. 
Many  wealthy  hunters,  famous  personages,  and  early 
settlers  came  in"  on  the  mail  vehicle  (Hayden,  E.W., 
1970)  (Figs.  33,  34).  Elliot  Paul  who  worked  on  the 
Jackson  Lake  Enlargment  Project  in  1910  reported: 

"On  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  I  watched  for  the 
Mormon  mail  carrier  to  ride  into  camp  from  Jackson  way. 
Our  mail,  from  east  or  west,  was  delivered  at  St.  Anthony 
by  the  mail  clerks  who  rode  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  was 
hauled  by  wagon  over  the  long  St.  Anthony -Jackson  road 
and  the  old  pass  10,000  feet  high.   The  Mormon  had  a  con- 
tract with  the  Government  and  there  had  not  been  time  to 
make  new  arrangements  which  would  take  advantage  of  our 
sixty-mile  road  from  Ashton"  (Paul,  1954). 

Apparently,  it  was  not  until  1913  that  a  profession- 
ally engineered  construction  project  was  undertaken  by 
the  National  Forest  Service  using  federal  monies.  In 
that  year,  removal  of  trees  from  a  newly  realigned 
location  signaled  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  a 
new  Teton  Pass  Road  (Jackson's  Hole  Courier,  1913) 


Fig.  35.  Improved  Teton  Pass  Road,  July  1920. 

(Fig.  35).  Even  today,  the  steepness  of  the  road  grade 
and  the  susceptibility  of  the  road  to  life-threatening 
snowslides  continue  to  defy  man's  effort  to  keep  the 
road  as  a  reliable  entrance  and  departure  route  for 
Jackson  Hole. 

Gros  Ventre  and  Hoback  Roads 

Out  of  necessity,  early  settlers  and  travelers  used  the 
Green  River  route  as  an  access  to  Jackson  Hole  from 
the  south.    Roads  through  the  Hoback  and  Snake 
River  Canyons  were  not  feasible  at  that  time.    Bacon 
Creek  was  the  focus  for  the  wagon  trail  from  the  Big 
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Bend  of  the  Green  River  up  Wagon  Creek  to  the  divide 
and  then  down  Bacon  Creek  and  the  Gros  Ventre  River 
to  Jackson  Hole.  In  August  1897,  Noble  Gregory,  Sr., 
helped  drive  a  wagon  from  the  Green  River  to  Bacon 


Fig.  36.         U.S.  Forest  Service  officers  and  cowmen  holding  down  the  side 
of  a  mess  wagon  on  a  steep  Gros  Ventre  hillside,  1918. 


Creek.  While  other  wagons  had  been  over  this  trail,  it 
was  rough  with  many  steep  sidehill  sections  (Fig.  36). 
Gregory  wrote,  "coming  down  Bacon  Creek  is  where  we 
had  to  ride  poles  again  to  keep  the  wagon  from  up  set- 
ting" (Gregory,  Noble,  Sr.,  no  date). 
G.  S.  Turrill  (1901)  drove  a  wagon 
over  the  same  wagon  trail  down 
Bacon  Creek  in  1898.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  wagon  trail  is  notewor- 
thy: 


"To  reach  the  Gros  Ventre  river  we  had 
to  travel  down  Bacon  creek  for  about  six 
miles.  We  will  always  remember  this 
road;  it  was  something  terrible!  Just 
before  we  started  towards  the  river,  we 
met  a  man  who  told  us  that  the  Bacon 
creek  road  was  'up  on  its  edge.'  We  fully 
agreed  with  him  before  we  had  proceeded 
far.  Fifty  times  during  that  drive  I  was 
sure  that  our  wagons  were  going  to  upset 
and  spill  us  promiscuously  along  the 
rocky  ravine." 


Fig.  37.         The  Hoback  Canyon  Road,  a  lengthy  construction 
challenge,  1920. 


The  U.S.  Forest  Service  reportedly  began  to  cut  a 
road  through  the  Hoback  Canyon  in  1906  (Pinedale 
Roundup,  1906).  A  massive  landslide  in  1909  blocked 
off  travel  down  the  Gros  Ventre  River  which  served  to 
stimulate  efforts  for  completion  of  the  Hoback  Canyon 
Road  as  fast  as  possible  (Pinedale  Roundup,  1909).  By 
1910,  apparently  one  could  travel  by  wagon  over  part  of 
that  canyon  road  only  with  great  difficulty  due  to  major 
washouts  (Pinedale  Roundup,  1910).  The  road  was 
supposed  to  be  finished  in  the  1911  summer  season 
(Pinedale  Roundup,  1911).  However,  when  William 
Balderston  worked  on  an  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad 
surveying  crew  in  the  Hoback  Canyon  in  1912,  he 
described  the  wagon  road  as  being  very  precarious 
(Balderston,  1978).  In  1920,  Albright  reported  that  the 
federal  and  Wyoming  governments  were  still  working 
on  the  Hoback  Canyon  Road  because  it  was  not  yet 
suitable  for  automobile  traffic  (Albright,  1920)  (Fig.  37). 

In  the  construction  of  the  Hoback  Road,  optimism 
exceeded  reality.  This  would  also  be  true  with  mining 
in  northern  Jackson  Hole. 
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Mining  activities  in  northern  Jackson 

Hole  never  became  an  important  enterprise.  What 
was  important  were  the  secondary  effects  of  those 
activities:  incentives  to  improve  roads,  to  develop  the 
means  to  cross  rivers,  to  explore  and  to  homestead  in 
northern  Jackson  Hole. 

One  of  the  first  people  who  thought  there  was 
potential  for  gold  mining  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  area 
was  Walter  DeLacy  in  1863.  Afiier  failing  to  find  gold 
at  Virginia  City,  Montana,  he  started  out  with  a  pack 
train  to  Jackson  Hole.  "I  was  pretty  well  fixed  for  such  a 
trip.  I  had  two  good  horses,  enough  provisions  to  last 
for  about  forty  days,  good  arms,  and  about  ten  dollars 
in  gold  dust"  (DeLacy,  1876).  Teaming  up  with  other 
prospectors,  he  explored  the  streams  which  entered  the 
Snake  River  in  northern  Jackson  Hole,  especially  the 
Buffalo  Fork.  After  this  exploration,  the  men  were 
completely  discouraged  and  reported  "they  found  plenty 
of  gravel,  but  no  pay,  and  that  the  rocks  were  all  sand- 
stone" (DeLacy,  1876). 

This  incident  did  not  discourage  other  prospectors. 
General  Sheridan  met  miners  on  the  Gros  Ventre  and 
Buffalo  Fork  Rivers  during  his  exploration  of  Wyoming 
in  1882. 

"Just  after  going  into  camp  one  of  the  miners  who  had  fol- 
lowed us  from  Buffalo  River  came  in.  He  had  missed  us  the 
previous  night  while  we  were  encamped  near  Buffalo  River, 
as  he  and  his  three  companions  were  out  working  on  their 
ditch  to  bring  water  to  their  claim.  He  had  a  large  pack  of 
hear  and  other  skins,  and  wanted  to  exchange  them  for  cof- 
fee, sugar,  and  tobacco.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  sell 
them  for  money,  but  he  promptly  said  that  money  was  of  no 
value  in  Jackson's  Hole.  He  wanted 'tobacco  and  grub.'  He 
and  his  partners  had  had  no  sugar  or  coffee,  and  but  little 
tobacco  and  flour,  since  about  the  15th  of  May.  I  think  they 
had  been  living  on  wild  meat,  with  a  little  tobacco  to  chew, 
for  several  months.  ...  He  was  from  Massachusetts,  but 


had  been  out  in  the  wilds  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  was  in 
strong,  vigorous  health,  and  expected  to  make  his  fortune  on 
Buffalo  River.  He  was  anxious  to  get  hack  to  his  camp  to 
complete  his  ditch,  so  as  to  get  two  or  three  weeks'  run  in  the 
sluice-boxes  before  the  winter  came  on.  This  party  expected 
to  make  enough  in  two  weeks'  run  from  their  ditch  to  carry 
them  over  the  winter"  (Sheridan,  1882). 

S.  N.  Leek,  early  resident,  reported  that  a  man 
named  Berry  spent  the  summer  of  1891  on  Berry  Creek 
and  the  Snake  River  panning  for  gold  (Leek,  1931). 
Again  Berry  was  found  on  the  Snake  River  working 
placer  grounds  in  1896  and  1897  as  reported  by  the 
News-Register  (1897). 

"Coming  down  Snake  river  Mr.  Berry,  an  old-time  miner, 
is  working  placer  grounds  just  across  the  river  from  the 
somewhat  historic  Dead  Man's  bar.  He  worked  this  ground 
last  season  with  the  old-fashioned  hand  rocker,  making  from 
$S  to  $5  per  man,  but  last  season  put  in  ditches  and  will  in 
the  future  use  sluices." 

There  was  a  flurry  of  mining  activity  in  the  late 
1890's  in  northern  Jackson  Hole;  the  residents  thought 
that  if  gold  and  other  precious  metals  could  be  found,  it 
would  be  the  means  for  prosperity.  They  even  objected 
to  the  proposed  enlargement  of  Yellowstone  Park 
because  "the  mining  interests  of  the  proposed  country  to 
be  annexed  are  far  too  valuable  a  concession  for  the  state 
to  make"  (News-Register,  1897c).  Furthermore,  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1891,  which  allowed  the  U.S.  President  to 
set  apart  forest  reserves,  did  not  address  whether  min- 
ing was  excluded  from  those  reservations.  The  Sundry 
Civil  Appropriation  Act  of  June  4,  1897,  provided  that 
"any  mineral  lands  in  any  forest  reservation  which  have 
been  or  which  may  be  shown  to  be  such,  and  subject  to 
entry  under  existing  mining  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  applying  thereto,  shall 
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continue  to  be  subject  to  such  location  and  entry" 
(McKinney,  1905).  Therefore,  the  formation  of  timber 
reserves  did  not  become  a  significant  impediment  to 
mining  explorations  at  that  time. 

An  old-time  resident,  Noble  Gregory,  Sr.,  came  to 
Jackson  Hole  in  August  1897  and  got  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Buffalo  Fork  River,  camping  there  with 
his  friends.  His  reason  for  coming  was  "to  find  a  place 
to  mind  gold  in  summer  and  trap  in  winter"  (Gregory, 
Noble,  Sr.,  no  date).  There  he  met  a  man  named 
Randolph  who  was  mining  nearby  on  the  Snake  River: 
"he  said  he  would  sell  us  two  thirds  intrest  in  his  min- 
ing out  fit  for  six  dollars  so  we  bought  in  a  mining  busi- 
ness." They  quit  mining  after  11  days  to  build  some 
kind  of  shelter  for  winter  and  Gregory  soon  found  out 
the  realities  of  living  in  northern  Jackson  Hole: 

"there  was  no  place  in  the  vally  where  one  could  go  to  the 
store  and  get  any  thing  to  eat  and  the  closest  place  was  St 
Anthony,  Idaho.  ...  there  was  ten  people  lived  in  this  part  of 
the  valley  and  they  had  no  way  to  go  any  place  for  seven 
months  except  on  skies,  i  did  not  see  any  snow  shoes  the  first 
few  winters  i  was  here,  these  people  who  had  one  or  more 
horses  in  the  summer  cut  a  little  hay(wild  hay)  to  feed  their 
horses  on  in  winter  which  was  long,  hut  it  was  a  little 
diffrent  40  miles  south  of  where  i  lived  they  had  a  big 
swamp  where  lots  of  hay  grew  called  slough  grass  and  that  is 
what  those  people  wintered  their  horses  on,  hut  the  winters 
was  long  down  theretoo"  (Gregory,  Noble,  Sr.,  no  date). 

No  wonder  the  residents  felt  that  if  gold  was  found,  it 
would  be  an  answer  to  their  problems. 

Another  old-timer  in  northern  Jackson  Hole 
recalled: 

"My  grandfather  (C.J.  Allen)  tried  placer  mining  in  the 
Snake  River  just  ahove  what  is  now  know  as  the  Ox  Bow. 
He  told  me  that  if  he  worked  hard  and  cleaned  the  sluice 
hoxes  often  hejore  the  riffles  got  toojull,  he  could  make  three 
or  four  dollars  per  day.   This  included  a  team  he  used  to  stir 
up  the  gravel  hars.  He  also  tried  the  method  used  hy  the 
Whetstone  Mining  Company — a  plank  with  two  inch  holes 
hored  nearly  through,  as  close  together  as  possible.  The 
plank  was  then  layed  in  the  river  and  when  the  holes  were 
full  of  sand  and  gravel,  the  plank  was  pulled  out.  The  sand 
and  gravel  was  then  dumped  in  a  pile  and  this  in  turn  was 
run  through  a  sluice  box.   This  method  didn't  prove  to  he 


any  better,  so  my  grandfather  decided  he  could  make  more 
money  freighting  or  guiding  tourists"  (Allen,  M.,  1981). 

Arnold  Hague  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  wrote 
to  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Park,  in 
1891  about  a  conversation  he  had  with  the  Secretary  of 
Interior: 

"I  had  a  talk  with  him  in  regard  to  the  miners  and  prospec- 
tors who  have  come  in  on  the  timber  reservation  adjoining 
the  Park.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  they  would  find  anything  of  real  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  had  very  little  doubt  that  they  would  make 
some  attempt  to  prove  that  they  had  a  valuable  property" 
(Hague,  A.,  1891b). 

This  prediction  became  true  when  the  largest  single 
gold  mining  venture  ever  undertaken  in  Jackson  Hole 
became  a  reality.  On  September  23,  1895,  11  people 
filed  48  claims  covering  960  acres  divided  equally 
between  Pacific  Creek  around  the  mouth  of  Whetstone 
Creek,  Whetstone  Creek  l%-3  miles  above  Pacific 
Creek,  Dunn  Creek  (a  branch  of  Whetstone  Creek  5 
miles  above  Pacific  Creek)  and  Fiddler  Creek  (a  branch 
of  Pacific  Creek  IVi  miles  upstream  from  the  mouth  of 
Whetstone  Creek).  In  addition,  three  of  the  people 
filed  on  5  acres  for  a  mill  site  on  Whetstone  Creek,  IH 
miles  above  Pacific  Creek  (Uinta  County,  1895). 

The  News-Register  of  Evanston,  Wyoming,  report- 
ed that  the  Harris-Dunn  Mining  Company  started 
work  on  those  claims  in  the  spring  of  1896  and  used 
about  60  teams  to  haul  in  equipment  and  supplies  over 
Teton  Pass,  expending  $1,400  on  road  work.  From 
there  they  went  up  the  west  side  of  Jackson  Hole  to  the 
Snake  River  (News-Register,  1897).  It  was  there  they 
constructed  the  Conrad  Ferry.  From  the  ferry,  Harris- 
Dunn  proceeded  up  Pacific  Creek  to  just  above  the  cur- 
rent wilderness  boundary.  Then  they  had  to  construct  a 
corduroy  road  which  is  still  visible  today.  Elmer  Arthur 
described  the  area:  "they  cut  poles  about  6  inches 
through  and  laid  them  side  by  side  for  about  400  yards 
we  called  the  corduroy"  (Markham,  1972). 

On  what  was  apparently  to  be  the  mill  site  up 
Whetstone  Creek,  several  cabins  were  constructed  but 
are  no  longer  standing  (Fig.  38).  What  is  visible  is  the 
sluice  ditch  dug  to  bring  Whetstone  Creek  water  to  the 
mill  site  and  placer  sluices.  Supposedly,  they  spent 
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Fig.  38.        Charlton  Chaplin,  Elk  Postmaster,  at  a  Harris-Dunn  Mining  Company 
cabin  on  Whetstone  Creek. 


$30,000  in  equipment,  supplies  and  labor  through  the 
1896  season  (News-Register,  1897).  As  late  as  April  24, 
1897,  the  News- Register  reported  that  the  Harris- 
Dunn  Mining  Company  was  planning  to  excavate  a  6- 
mile  long  ditch  from  Mink  Creek  to  Whetstone  Creek. 
From  there,  the  connection  was  to  be  a  6,000-foot  long, 
30-inch  diameter  pipeline  which  would  terminate  on 
the  Pacific  Creek  flats  near  the  mouth  of  Whetstone 
Creek  (News-Register,  1897b).  This  was  the  last  record 
of  any  real  or  proposed  mining  activity  by  this  company. 
In  1992,  a  search  of  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
microfiche  records  of  mine  claim  patents  indicated  that 
none  of  the  48  mine  claims  filed  ever  went  to  patent. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  but  few  facts 
about  the  Harris-Dunn  Mining  Company  venture.  No 
business  information  about  this  company  was  uncov- 
ered. Also,  one  can  not  be  sure  which  Harris  and  which 
Dunn  ran  the  company  since  W.  E.  Harris  and  Frank 
D.  Harris,  as  well  as  J.  W  Dunn  and  F.  B.  Dunn,  had 
filed  mining  claims  (Uinta  County,  1895).  W.  E.  Harris 
and  J.  W.  Dunn  were  probably  the  prime  movers  in  this 
enterprise  because  only  W.  E.  Harris,  along  with  the 
two  Dunns,  filed  for  the  mill  site.  Furthermore,  J.  W 
Dunn  was  involved  in  a  number  of  mining  claims  in 
Idaho  and  even  in  Jackson  Hole.  On  May  28,  1917,  he 
received  a  check  in  the  amount  of  $2,945  from  the  U.S. 
Reclamation  Service  for  damages  to  some  of  his  mining 
claims  in  Idaho  along  the  Snake  River  in  the  backwaters 


of  the  Minidoka  Dam  (Dibby, 
1917).  Also,  on  July  14,  1914, 
Rudolph  Rosencrans  accompanied 
William  Dunn  (J.W)  to  Pilgrim 
Creek  in  northern  Jackson  Hole 
where  he  surveyed  out  the  metes 
and  bounds  of  a  claim  of  Mr. 
Dunn's  (Rosencrans,  1914). 

There  is  the  suggestion  that  J. 
^m  ^^m\     ^-  Dunn  had  prospered  from  his 

j^H  ^^  ,      mining  activities;  in  1911,  he  drove  a 

W^  Cadillac,  which  probably  was  the 

a^M  I      first  car  to  travel  on  the  Reclamation 

^^B  Road  from  Idaho  to  Jackson 

^F    f^C^^      (Hayden,  E.W,  1986).  Also,  a 

HS-s-iiiL LI     William  Dunn  filed  a  Homestead 

Entry  in  Jackson  Hole  in  1919, 
which  was  the  same  J.  W.  Dunn 
involved  in  mining  claims  in  Idaho 
as  stated  before  and  probably  the  same  J.  W.  Dunn 
associated  with  the  Whetstone  Mine.  He  reported  he 
was  born  in  Ohio  and  was  married  with  three  children, 
owning  a  house  in  Bannock,  Montana,  where  he  lived 
when  his  children  went  to  school.  He  claimed  his  occu- 
pation was  concerned  with  patents  on  mining  inven- 
tions (U.S.  Land  Office,  1919).  Forest  Ranger 
Rosencrans  (1919)  reported  in  his  diary:"Left  station  at 
8  a.m.  and  rode  to  Wm  Dunn  homestead  where  I  esti- 
mated area  cultivated  and  general  data  for  report." 

A  Burton  Harris  in  1897  advertised  his  "splendid 
resort  for  Sportsmen"  on  the  banks  of  Jackson  Lake 
(Harris,  B.,  1897a).  It  is  not  known  if  he  was  associated 
with  the  Harris  of  the  Whetstone  Mine  but  it  was 
interesting  that  he  appeared  at  that  time. 

In  addition  to  the  supplies  being  brought  over 
Teton  Pass  for  that  mining  venture,  there  were  indica- 
tions of  travel  over  the  Marysville  Road.  As  mentioned 
before,  it  was  reported  by  the  Soldier  Station  that 
Gideon  Winegar'Trom  Dunn  Camp  on  Pacific  Creek 
passed  to  Falls  River"  in  August  1896;  and  in 
September, 'T.  B.  Dunn  of  the  Whetstone  Mining  Co. 
passed  through  to  Falls  River"  (Snake  River  Station, 
1896).  In  the  same  monthly  reports,  it  was  recorded 
that  soldier  patrols  went  to  the  Whetstone  Mining  area 
in  the  summers  of  1896-1899. 

What  caused  the  demise  of  the  Whetstone  Mining 
venture  is  not  known.  It  was  a  short-lived  operation. 
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The  settlers  carried  ofF  the  useable  material,  Noble 
Gregory  being  one  of  them: 

"this  cabin  was  different  from  the  other,  as  we  had  gone  up 
in  the  mountains  to  where  a  mining  outfit  had  started  a 
mining  buisness  several  years  before,  and  did  not  do  any 
good  in  the  way  of  mining  and  had  gone  off  and  left  every 
thing  to  lay  there  and  rot,  so  they  did  not  take  anything 
away,  and  every  body  helped  them  selves,  to  some  of  shuch 
stuff  as  this  lumber,  and  little  things  that  was  lying  around, 
there  was  a  man  who  took  care  of  the  Ferry  who  said  he 
had  charge  of  the  outfit  they  had  left,  so  some  of  us  paid 
him  for  the  stuff  we  got,  this  lumber  was  not  worth  much,  it 
was  all  two  or  three  inch  stuff,  and  the  most  of  it  was  ful  of 
two  inch  holes,  the  lumber  we  got  was  full  of  knots  and  it 
was  soft  spruce,  so  when  it  was  walked  over  for  a  while  it 
would  wear  off  all  of  it  hut  the  knots"  (Gregory,  Noble, 
St.,  no  date). 

According  to  historian  Hayden,"the  mill  came  into 
the  possession  of  Steve  Leek"  (Hayden,  E.W.,  1986). 
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"BORDER  PIRATES"  FORCED  DECISIONS: 
EVOLUTION  OF  SOUTHERN  SOLDIER 
STATIONS 

Prior  to  the  1890's,  Jackson  Hole  was  still  relatively  free 
of  lawlessness  because  the  natural  barriers  surrounding 
it  were  still  serious  impediments  to  human  travel  and 
exploration.  By  contrast,  the  publicity  and  development 
associated  with  creation  of  Yellowstone  National  Park 
focused  national  and  international  attention  on  the  park 
and  its  unique  natural  resources.  Unfortunately,  the 
1872  Act  creating  the  park  failed  to  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate system  of  administration  and  management. 
There  was  no  provision  for  a  judicial  system  authorized 
to  process  misdemeanor  or  felony  crimes  committed  in 
the  park,  as  well  as  to  stipulate  punishment  appropriate 
for  those  offenses.  Also,  there  were  no  provisions  for 
the  employment  of  personnel  to  enforce  any  future  rules 
and  regulations.  Lastly,  boundary  delineations  for  the 
park  were  only  generally  determined  and  hence  were 
difficult  to  identify  precisely  (U.S.  Congress,  1872).  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  park  was  quickly  assaulted  by 
(1)  visitors  vandalizing  thermal  features  and  abandoning 
burning  campfires;  (2)  poachers  killing  park  wildlife; 
and  (3)  professional  thieves  preying  on  unsuspecting 
tourists.  Though  Wyoming's  territorial  and  state  laws 
were  limited  and  enforcement  lax,  they  did  provide  a 
means  of  governing  for  Jackson  Hole  that  was  unavail- 
able to  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  early  degree  and  extent  of  those  park  assaults 
were  well-described  by  Superintendent  Norris  (1877)  in 
his  Annual  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior: 

"millions  of  specimens  have  been  obtained  by  the  grossest 
vandalism;  many  of  inimitable  scalloped  cones  and  turbaned 
borders  of  geysers,  salzas  and  springs,  specimens  of  centuries  of 
nature's  matchless  handiwork,  demolished  for  mere  fragments 
which,  as  such,  were  not  worth...and  often  not  carried  away.... 


Hence  in  no  other  portion  of  the  West  or  of  the  world  was 
there  such  an  abundance  of  elk,  moose,  deer,  mountain  sheep, 
and  other  beautiful  and  valuable  animals,  fish  and  fowl,  nor 
as  ignorant,  or  as  fearless  of  and  slaughtered  by  man  as  in 
this  secluded  and  unknown  park  but  seven  years  ago.  ... 

From  the  unquestioned  fact  that  over  2,000  hides  of  the  huge 
Rocky  Mountain  elk,  nearly  as  many  each  of  the  big-horn 
deer  and  antelope,  and  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  moose  and 
bison  were  taken  out  of  the  park  in  spring  of  1875,  probably 
7,000  or  an  annual  average  of  1,000  of  them,  and  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  each  of  these  other  animals  have  been 
thus  killed  since  its  discovery  in  1870. 

As  comparatively  few  of  them  were  slain  for  food,  but  mostly 
for  their  pelts  and  tongues,  often  run  down  on  snow-shoes 
and  tomahawked  when  their  carcasses  were  least  valuable, 
and  merely  strychnine-poisoned  for  wolf  or  wolverine  bait, 
the  amount  of  most  wholesome,  nutritious,  and  delicious 
food  thus  wantonly  destroyed  is  simply  incalculable. 

My  appeals  to  the  hunter  mountaineers  have  been  quite  uni- 
formly met  with  the  frank  avowal  that  while  Government 
provided  no  one  to  protect  its  animals  and  wonders,  nearly 
all  of  them  alike  slaughtered  and  vandalized; ..." 

Norris  (1877)  went  on  to  say  that  the  game  along 
the  main  routes  of  travel  in  Yellowstone  Park  from  west 
of  Yellowstone  Lake  and  Canyon  and  then  north  were 
so  decimated  that  it  was  difficult  to  justify  extra  efforts 
for  the  game's  protection.  However,  he  felt  the  rugged 
and  isolated  country  in  the  eastern  and  southern  por- 
tions of  the  park,  as  well  as  east  and  west  of  the  upper 
Yellowstone  River,  contained  more  game  animals  than 
the  rest  of  the  park. 

Expanding  on  Norris'  report,  Superintendent 
Conger  (1882)  stated: 
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"...  tourists  go  into  the  park  with  iron  bars  and  picks  secreted 
in  their  wagons,  with  the  express  intent  to  disregard  the  law 
and  defy  the  superintendent.  ... 

Another  source  of  great  annoyance  is  the  hunters  in  the 
Park.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  single  game-keeper  to  guard  so  vast  a  territory 
as  the  National  Park  and  prevent  the  breach  of  the  laws  in 
regard  to  the  killing  of  game.  When  we  consider  the 
temptation,  and  the  opportunity  which  these  vast  solitudes 
afford,  we  not  wonder  that  the  laws  are  broken,  and  the 
orders  disobeyed." 

In  the  continued  absence  of  any  effective  regulation 
and  enforcement  within  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  adja- 
cent Idaho-Montana  areas,  the  marketplace  continued 
to  stimulate  a  commerce  in  the  hides  of  big  game 
wildlife.  It  was  estimated  that  in  1881,  hides  of  some 
20,000  deer,  53,000  antelope  and  5,000  elk  were  shipped 
down  the  Yellowstone  River  (Blair,  1987).  In  apparent 
response  to  the  widespread  commerce  in  wildlife,  the 
1886  Wyoming  Territorial  Legislature  made  it  unlawful 
to  "sell  or  expose  for  sale  the  carcass  or  any  part  thereof 
suitable  for  food,  of  any  kinds  or  species  of  animals  or 
birds  protected  by  this  act"  (Territory  of  Wyoming, 
1886).  Also,  that  same  act  made  it  unlawful  for  any 
common  carrier  to  accept  and  transport  the  carcass  or 
any  parts  of  a  carcass  of  any  game  animal. 
Consequently,  Wyoming  became  the  first  of  the  three 
states  adjacent  to  Yellowstone  Park  to  ban  commercial- 
ization of  wildlife  animal  parts. 

On  January  15,  1883,  Interior  Secretary  Teller 
amended  the  regulations  for  Yellowstone  National  Park 
to  prohibit  the  killing  of  wildlife  within  the  park 
(Haines,  1977).  Armed  with  that  regulation. 
Superintendent  Conger  (1883)  tried  to  stop  contract 
hunters  killing  park  elk  and  deer  as  meat  supplies  for 
the  park's  hotel  company. 

Supplementing  the  amended  regulations,  a  provi- 
sion in  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Act  of  March  3, 
1883,  provided  for  appointing  10  assistant  superintend- 
ents to  replace  the  single  game  keeper  who  had  resigned 
(U.S.  Congress,  1883).  Their  responsibilities  were  to 
protect  "game,  timber  and  objects  of  interest  therein." 
Still  dissatisfied,  Superintendent  Conger  (1883)  com- 
plained: "no  provision  was  made  for  them  except  a  mea- 
ger salary,  which  is  inadequate,  if  these  men  are  required 


to  build  their  own  quarters,  furnish  their  own  horses, 
equipments,  and  sustenance."  Nevertheless,  the  10 
assistants  were  a  vast  improvement  over  the  single  game 
keeper.  Conger  (1883)  recommended  stationing  those 
10  men  at  five  locations  within  the  park.  The 
Appropriations  Act  of  1883  also  contained  a  remarkable 
provision  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
call  on  the  Secretary  of  War  for  troops  to  protect 
Yellowstone  National  Park  if  at  anytime  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  lacked  the  means  to  protect  the  park. 

On  March  6,  1884,  in  the  absence  of  a  judicial  sys- 
tem in  the  park,  the  Wyoming  Territorial  Legislature 
expanded  Unita  County  to  include  that  portion  of 
Yellowstone  which  was  in  Wyoming  (Territory  of 
Wyoming,  1884).  Furthermore,  the  Legislature  stated: 

"all  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  are  hereby  made 
operative  over  that  portion  of  the  said  Yellowstone  National 
park  lying  within  this  territory  and  that  justices  of  the  peace 
therein  shall  have  such  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  as  is 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  conferred  by  law  ...  and  the 
constables  of  said  precinct  shall  perform  such  duties  and 
exercise  such  powers  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
performed  and  exercised  by  constables  or  sheriffs  under 
the  laws  of  this  Territory." 

Nearly  2  years  later,  this  law  was  repealed  by  the 
Wyoming  Territorial  Legislature  on  March  10,  1886 
(Territory  of  Wyoming,  1886a).  Apparently,  some  arbi- 
trary arrests  and  arrests  lacking  sufficient  cause,  along 
with  the  question  of  the  legality  of  a  territory  applying 
its  judicial  power  over  a  federal  reservation,  were  suffi- 
cient cause  to  repeal  the  act.  However,  that  repeal  pro- 
duced mixed  results: 

"the  repeal  of  this  ill-considered  and  unwarranted  act  was  a 
necessity,  but  as  it  was  the  first  and  only  law  under  which 
judicial  authority  had  been  exercised  in  the  Park,  the  first 
effect  of  its  abrogation  was  to  leave  the  Park  in  a  worse 
plight  than  ever  before.  It  became  generally  known  that  the 
Superintendent  had  no  support  beyond  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  and  their  own  personal  force,  and 
as  a  result  the  rules  and  regulations  were  ignored,  while  out- 
laws and  vagabonds  from  the  surrounding  region  made  the 
nation's  pleasure  ground  a  place  of  Refuge"  (Harris,  M., 
1889). 
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Vocal  criticism  of  the  Wyoming  Territorial  judicial 
operation  within  the  park  and  of  the  park  administra- 
tion fueled  prolonged  controversy  in  the  debate  of  the 
1887  Sundry  Civil  Appropriations  Bill  (Harris,  M., 
1889).  As  previously  discussed,  when  Congress  finally 
approved  the  1887  Appropriations  Bill  on  August  4, 
1886,  the  $20,000  needed  for  the  salaries  of  the 
Superintendent  and  his  10  assistants  was  not  included 
(Haines,  1977). 

Faced  with  that  crisis,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
called  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  for  military  assistance 
in  administrating  and  protecting  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  The  Secretary  of  War  acted  immediately  and  on 
August  17,  1886,  Captain  Moses  Harris  and  50  U.S. 
soldiers  arrived  in  Yellowstone  Park  to  take  up  their 
assignment  to  administer  and  to  protect  the  park. 
Officially,  those  duties  were  assumed  on  August  20  with 
Captain  Harris  becoming  the  Acting  Superintendent 
(Wear,  1886). 

Under  Captain  Harris,  the  Army  troops  were  head- 
quartered at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  in  an  encampment 
named  Camp  Sheridan.  Some  of  those  men  were 
assigned  to  the  following  six  outposts  previously  used 
by  the  10  Assistant  Superintendents:  Soda  Butte, 
Norris  Geyser  Basin,  Grand  Canyon,  Nez  Perce  Creek 
in  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Old  Faithful  in  the  Upper 
Geyser  Basin  and  Riverside  on  the  Madison  River 
(Harris,  M.,  1887).  These  soldier  stations  became  focal 
points  for  patrolling  and  for  general  administration  of 
the  park.  The  Soda  Butte  Station  along  the  Cooke  City 
road  was  occupied  all  year  and  the  Riverside  Station 
was  occupied  from  August  1  to  November  1.  The 
remaining  stations  were  manned  from  June  1  to 
November  1. 

With  respect  to  the  destructive  forest  fires  burning 
each  year  in  the  park.  Captain  M.  Harris  (1886)  attrib- 
uted some  of  them  to  poaching  activities  when  he  stated: 

"Those  fires  which  have  been  started  intentionally  may  he 
attributed  to  unscrupulous  hunters,  who,  bein^  prevented 
from  hunting  in  the  Park,  resort  to  this  method  of  driving 
the  game  beyond  the  Park  limits.  The  Park  is  surrounded 
by  a  class  of  old  frontiersmen,  hunters  and  trappers,  and 
squaw-men,  who,  as  the  game  diminishes  outside  the  Park, 
increase  their  efforts  and  resort  to  all  sorts  of  expedients  to 
get  possession  of  that  which  receives  the  protection  of  law." 


Commenting  on  the  operation  of  the  soldier  sta- 
tions and  the  adequacy  of  those  posts  in  curbing  law- 
lessness, M.  Harris  (1887)  stated: 

"The  men  thus  stationed  make  daily  excursions  in  every 
direction  from  their  several  camps,  and  the  protection  thus 
afforded  is  supplemented  by  constant  scouting  operations 
directed  by  an  experienced  scout  and  mountaineer  acquaint- 
ed with  all  oj  the  trails,  and  indeed  with  every  inch  of 
ground  within  the  Park.  It  is  believed  that  the  measures 
thus  taken  have  been  reasonably  efficient  in  protecting  the 
game  of  the  Park,  its  various  objects  of  wonder  and  beauty, 
and  its  forests.  I  am  however  convinced  that  the  force  at  my 
disposal  is  inadequate  to  the  proper  protection  of  the  Park 
during  the  tourist  season.  If  it  should  be  increased  by  two 
additional  scouts  and  by  one  company  of  infantry  from  June 
1  to  October  15,  it  would  probably  be  sufficient  during  the 
next  year,  hut  as  travel  to  the  Park  increases  and  the  game 
outside  of  its  limits  diminishes  a  much  larger  force  will  be 
necessary  to  give  proper  protection." 

The  foregoing  statement  highlighted  several  circum- 
stances of  importance  to  northern  Jackson  Hole.  First, 
the  area  initially  patrolled  by  the  soldiers  represented 
only  about  a  third  of  the  park  in  an  elongated  quadran- 
gle from  Old  Faithful  and  Riverside  on  the  southwest  to 
the  Grand  Canyon,  Cooke  City  and  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  on  the  north  and  east.  Obviously,  this  was  the 
same  area  of  increasing  tourist  travel  and  use. 
Consequently,  the  soldiers'  policing  efforts  were  largely 
directed  at  tourists  to  protect  them  and  prevent  vandal- 
ism of  the  park's  thermal  features  and  other  objects  of 
interest.  Furthermore,  M.  Harris  (1886)  emphasized 
that  as  tourist  travel  increased,  more  of  the  policing 
time  would  be  of  necessity  devoted  to  the  tourist. 
Consequently,  he  implied  without  more  enforcement 
power,  wildlife  poaching  could  become  a  more  serious 
problem.  Finally,  Harris  correctly  identified  the  basic 
driving  force  of  supply  and  demand  in  wildlife  poaching 
when  he  correlated  diminished  game  outside  of  the 
park  as  adversely  impacting  game  within  the  park.  The 
plight  of  the  buffalo  typified  that  adverse  impact: 

"I  learn  of  three  or  four  buffalo  heads  that  have  been  mount- 
ed in  Bozeman,  Livingston,  and  other  neighboring  towns 
within  the  past  year.  I  doubt  not  all  of  these  were  killed 
within  the  park,  or  very  close  to  the  line  without  it.  Such 
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Specimens  are  become  very  rare  and  fine  ones  are  held  at 
$400  to  $1000.  Such  prices  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  border 
pirates  who  live  near,  and  with  small  equipment  they  can 
enter  the  park  on  foot  and  take  their  chances  of  capture  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  small  stock  in  trade"  (Anderson, 
G.S.,  1891). 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  commercialization  of  large 
wildlife  around  Yellowstone  Park,  the  1888  Montana 
Legislature  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  killing  of  big 
game  "for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  head  or  hide 
only,  or  for  speculative  purposes,  or  for  market,  or  for 
sale"  (Harris,  M.,  1888).  This  meant  80  percent  of  the 
park  boundaries  were  given  protection  from  poaching 
under  the  laws  of  Montana  and  Wyoming.  Even  so,  G. 
S.  Anderson  (1893)  remarked:  "In  Montana  no  convic- 
tion has  yet  been  had  under  the  law,  and  I  do  not 
believe  one  is  possible.  In  Idaho  it  is  much  the  same.  In 
Wyoming  the  law  is  more  strictly  enforced,  and  convic- 
tions frequently  occur."  Ironically,  2  years  later  G.  S. 
Anderson  (1895)  had  even  harsher  words  about  Idaho: 

"There  is  a  section  of  country  beginning  at  Henry's  Lake 
and  extending  south  for  about  IS  miles  inhabited  by  a  mer- 
ciless and  persistent  lot  of  head  and  skin  hunters.  In  most 
civilized  countries  the  occupation  of  such  vandals  as  these  is 
held  in  merited  contempt,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  region  of 
which  I  have  made  mention.  The  laws  of  Idaho  are 
extremely  deficient  in  game  protective  measures." 

On  the  Idaho  side,  Henry's  Lake  settlement  was  the 
most  highly  organized  center  for  commercial  poaching. 
The  focal  point  of  this  activity  was  Gilman  Sawtell's 
ranch  and  small  trading  post  near  the  head  of  Henrys 
Lake  at  Staley  Springs.  As  early  as  1873,  Sawtell  was 
shipping  Henry's  Lake  trout  in  ice  to  Virginia  City, 
Montana  (Bradley,  F.H.,  1873;  Haines,  1977).  With  the 
1881  completion  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad 
from  Ogden,  Utah,  to  Monida  and  Butte,  Montana, 
new  markets  for  fish  opened  up  in  Butte  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  To  serve  those  expanded  markets,  Sawtell  con- 
tracted with  a  variety  of  motley  individuals  to  fish 
through  the  ice  in  winter  and  paid  them  10<f  a  pound 
for  cleaned  trout.  He,  in  turn,  received  25<f  a  pound  for 
fish  consigned  to  each  market.  Sawtell  made  weekly 
trips  to  Monida,  75  miles  away,  with  fish  boxed  and 
sometimes  labeled  as"whitefish."  He  hauled  them  on  a 


modified  toboggan,  4  feet  wide  and  10  feet  long,  pulled 
by  four  or  five  horses  in  tandem  (Marble,  1932).  Idaho 
State  Game  Warden  Arbuckle  (1900)  provided  an  esti- 
mate of  this  illegal  trout  exploitation  in  his  first 
Biennial  Report: 

"the  traffic  in  catching  and  shipping  of  enormous  quantities 
of  trout  from  Henry's  Lake  estimated  by  reliable  citizens  of 
that  section  at  from  50,000  to  90,000  pounds,  every  winter, 
for  years  past  to  Butte,  Salt  Lake,  and  other  points  has  been 
effectively  stopped." 

Also,  marketing  of  elk  meat  from  Henry's  Lake 
appears  to  have  developed  with  the  completion  of  the 
Utah  and  Northern  Railroad.  Shipment  of  elk  saddles 
(loins)  to  Butte  and  Salt  Lake  was  mainly  conducted  by 
R.W  (Dick)  Rock.  These  saddles  of  wild  elk  meat 
were  wrapped  in  burlap  and  were  labeled  "domestic  elk," 
of  which  Rock  had  a  few,  or  as  "beef."  They  were  prima- 
rily shipped  on  the  Henry's  Lake-Monida  mail  sled.  At 
that  time,  Sam  Burnside,  the  local  game  warden  in 
Monida,  owned  the  mail  route  from  Henry's  Lake  to 
Monida.  He  had  to  know  what  his  sleds  were  carrying, 
and  residents  even  suggested  that  some  of  Rock's  elk 
meat  was  consigned  to  Sam  Burnside  (Lindsley,  E., 
1898b).  In  the  summer,  fresh  elk  meat  was  sold  to 
campers  in  the  Henry's  Lake  area  (Lindsley,  E.,  1897a). 

Limited  as  the  soldiers  were  in  their  authority,  they 
did  manage  to  control  some  lawlessness.  One  of  the 
earliest  recorded  cases  of  poacher  apprehension,  was 
reported  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  It  involved  one  Frank  A. 
Chatfield,  who  killed  a  bull  elk  near  Heart  Lake  and 
"afi:er  taking  the  scalp  or  skin  of  the  head  and  neck, 
which  is  used  for  taxidermist  purposes,  had  abandoned 
the  remainder  of  the  animal"  (Harris,  M.,  1888).  Under 
existing  park  governing  authority,  all  Harris  could  do 
was  confiscate  Chatfield's  equipment  and  expel  him 
from  the  park.  Isolated  as  this  poaching  may  have 
seemed,  it  may  have  represented  the  first  instance  of  a 
much  larger,  southward  movement  of  poachers  seeking 
to  avoid  the  more  northerly  intensive  policing  by  the 
soldiers. 

On  June  1,  1889,  Captain  F.  A.  Boutelle  replaced 
Captain  Moses  Harris  as  Acting  Superintendent  of 
Yellowstone  Park  (Boutelle,  1890).  Captain  Boutelle's 
tenure  was  short-lived  and  he  was  replaced  by  Captain 
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George  Anderson  on  February  15,  1891  (Anderson, 
1891).  Nevertheless,  Captain  Boutelle  had  continued 
Captain  Harris'  strong  poHcing  policy.  In  addition, 
Captain  Boutelle  strengthened  that  effort  with  the 
establishment  of'snowshoe  cabins"  (Noble,  1890). 
"Snowshoe"  was  a  term  used  for  skis  as  equipment  used 
for  oversnow  travel.  The  cabins  were  small,  log  struc- 
tures strategically  located  in  the  park  at  approximately 
10-mile  intervals  from  each  other  and  from  a  soldier 
station.  The  need  for  those  cabins  for  winter  expedi- 
tions was  well-described  by  M.  Harris  (1888): 

"The  hardships  of  an  expedition  of  this  character  can  only  he 
realized  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  winter  aspect 
of  the  mountain  solitudes  into  which  these  brave  and  hardy 
men  ventured.  The  snow  at  this  altitude  being  very  soft  and 
light,  the  use  of  sledges,  such  as  are  used  m  Arctic  explo- 
rations, is  impracticable,  and  the  traveler  is  confined  to  such 
quantity  of  provisions  and  appliances  for  comfort  as  he  may 
find  it  possible  to  carry  on  his  person.  Snow  shoeing  through 
the  park  between  the  dfjerent  hotels,  where  comfortable  shel- 
ter can  be  procured  every  night,  is  comparatively  easy,  but 
where  rest  is  forbidden  by  the  absence  of  warmth  and  shelter, 
the  difficulties  are  such  as  can  only  be  overcome  by  hardy 
and  resolute  men." 

Construction  and  provisioning  of  those  snowshoe  cab- 
ins made  it  possible  to  expand  winter  policing  patrols 
well  beyond  the  limits  of  patrols  operating  solely  out  of 
the  soldier  stations. 

Interestingly,  the  Secretary  of  Interior's  letter 
authorizing  construction  of  the  snowshoe  cabin  reveals 
a  degree  of  bureaucracy  which  must  have  been  frustrat- 
ing to  the  park  Superintendents  (Noble,  1890): 

"Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  int.,  requesting  authority 
to  build  log  cabins  and  have  sleeping  bags  made  for  snow- 
shoe  parties;  you  are  authorized  to  have  six  cabins  built  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $100  each  also  to  have  tin  boxes  made  for 
the  preservation  of  provisions  at  a  cost  of  five  dollars... 

As  to  the  sleeping  bags  the  condition  of  the  park  finances 
will  scarcely  admit  of  so  large  an  expenditure  ($75  each) 
and  I  would  like  to  be  informed  whether  a  bag  may  not  be 
procured  for  considerably  less  money  which  will  answer 
the  purposes." 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  had  to  be  obtained  before  such  expenditures 
could  be  made,  especially  on  items  so  vital  to  the  contin- 
ued protection  of  the  park  and  the  safety  of  the  park 
enforcement  personnel. 

Events  of  1891  produced  some  mixed  results.  The 
Wyoming  Act  (U.S.  Congress,  1890)  granting  statehood 
to  Wyoming  also  firmly  established  federal  eminent 
domain  and  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  concerning 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  In  turn,  it  also  facilitated 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Turner  as  part-time 
U.S.  Commissioner  and  Felix  Burgess  as  Deputy  U.S. 
Marshal  in  the  spring  of  1891.  Unfortunately,  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  still  lacked  the  authority  to  deal  with 
misdemeanors  (Haines,  1977). 

As  discussed  earlier.  President  Harrison  created  the 
Yellowstone  Park  Timberland  Reserve  on  September 
10,  1891.  While  the  park's  Superintendent  was  given 
the  responsibility  for  protecting  the  new  reserve,  he  was 
not  provided  the  additional  men  and  finances  for  the 
added  responsibility.  On  the  positive  side,  the  reserve 
was  to  be  protected  just  like  the  park,  including  all 
wildlife.  Also,  that  act  established  a  need  for  a  park 
boundary  survey;  and  as  a  consequence,  such  a  survey 
was  authorized  (Anderson,  G.S.,  1891). 
Superintendent  Anderson  certainly  recognized  the  need 
for  park  protection  in  the  south: 

"Trouble  with  poachers  continues  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
annoyances  the  superintendent  has  to  contend  with.  There 
is  gradually  settling  about  the  park  boundaries  a  population 
whose  sole  subsistence  is  derived  from  hunting  and  trapping. 
All  these  people  are  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  location  of 
the  boundary  lines,  but  only  respect  them  in  the  presence  of 
some  member  of  the  park  force.  Live  elk,  deer,  antelope  and 
bear  are  caught  and  sold;  the  various  fur-bearing  animals 
are  trapped  for  their  pelts,  and  hunting  parties  are  guided 
into  the  best  game  region"  (Anderson,  G.S.,  1892). 

To  cope  with  the  new  responsibility  of  managing 
the  Timberland  Reserve  and  to  cope  with  developments 
in  the  frontier  settlements  along  the  south  and  west 
boundaries  of  the  park.  Superintendent  G.  S.  Anderson 
(1891)  reported: 

"Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  never  been  an  outpost 
near  the  south  line  of  the  park.  As  settlements  are 
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Fig.  39.        East  end  of  the  Snake  River  Soldier  Station,  ca.  1897. 


Fig.  40.         Webb  Party  in  the  meadow  north  of  the  Snake  River  Soldier 
Station  (below  arrow),  1896. 


Fig.  41.         (jCHcral  view  in  1989  of  the  same  meadow  in 
Fig.  40.  (Ruins  of  the  Snake  River  Station  were 
located  beneath  the  white  arrow). 


rapidly  springing  up  near  Jackson's  and 
Henry's  Lakes,  and  these  regions  are 
becoming  the  famed  resorts  of  hunters 
and  hunting  parties,  a  permanent 
station  somewhere  near  the  junction  of 
the  Lewis  and  Snake  Rivers  will 
become  a  necessity. 

...  I  hope  to  send  a  small  party  there 
early  in  the  spring  with  orders  to  build 
a  hut  for  themselves  and  a  stable  for 
their  horses,  and  arrange  to  put  up  a 
winter's  supply  of  hay;  they  will  then 
be  in  condition  to  spend  the  winter  of 
1891''92  there,  and  render  needed 
protection  to  the  immense  herds  of 
game  in  that  vicinity." 


The  actual  construction  of 
that  station's  log  cabin  (Fig.  39)  and 
stable  was  not  completed  until  the 
fall  of  1892  (Anderson,  G.S.,  1892). 
Being  limited  to  supplies  that  could 
be  carried  by  pack  animals,  the  cabin 
was  a  primitive  structure  initially, 
with  a  dirt  floor  (Anderson,  G.S., 
1896).  This  soldier  station  was  situ- 
ated 4  miles  south  of  the  park  on 
the  south  edge  of  a  large  meadow 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Snake 
River,  just  below  the  junction  of 
Polecat  Creek  with  the  Snake  River 
(Figs.  40,  41).  Strategically,  that 
location  facilitated  patrolling  both  the  southern  and  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  boundary,  as 
well  as  the  southern  Timberland  Reserve  within  Jackson 
Hole.  Also,  it  was  adjacent  to  the  Marysville  wagon 
trail  ford  of  the  Snake  River.  It  was  not  until  1895  that 
a  wagon  with  supplies  was  able  to  reach  the  station  with 
adequate  provisions  and  construction  materials 
(Anderson,  G.S.,  1896). 

Despite  all  of  the  intensive  policing  efforts  to  sup- 
press misdemeanor  crime,  especially  poaching,  the  lack 
of  a  judicial  system  in  Yellowstone  Park  statutorily 
authorized  to  deal  with  such  crimes,  severely  limited  the 
effectiveness  of  those  efforts.  That  changed  dramatical- 
ly in  1894  with  national  notoriety  given  the  apprehen- 
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sion  of  a  notorious  poacher,  who  on  March  11  of  that 
year  killed  six  Yellowstone  bison  for  their  scalps.  Also, 
because  of  the  inadequate  judicial  system,  his  only  pun- 
ishment was  expulsion  from  the  park  (Anderson,  G.S., 
1894).  Congress  could  no  longer  ignore  the  problem 
and  on  May  7,  1894,  passed  the  Lacey  Act  (U.S. 
Congress,  1894).  This  landmark  act  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  full-time  U.S.  Commissioner  and  one 
or  more  Deputy  U.S.  Marshals  who  were  to  reside  in 
the  park.  Furthermore,  the  act  provided  the  statutory 
authorization  for  fully  processing  all  persons  charged 
with  misdemeanor  crimes,  including  trying  them, 
imposing  punishment  and  determining  the  forfeiture. 
Finally,  in  addition  to  fully  protecting  animals,  birds  and 
fish  in  the  park,  it  also  applied  to  all  violations  of  park 
rules  and  regulations. 

Complementing  the  establishment  of  the  Snake 
River  Soldier  Station  and  the  legal  system  gains  of  1894 
was  the  construction  of  snowshoe  cabins  along  the 
southern  boundary  which  significantly  expanded  the 
areas  soldiers  could  effectively  patrol  in  southern 
Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Yellowstone  Park  Timberland 
Reserve.  The  first  specific  reference  to  initial  snowshoe 
cabin  construction  in  the  Snake  River  Soldier  Station 
Monthly  Reports  pertained  to  the  Coulter  Creek  Cabin 
(Snake  River  Station,  1895).  This  log  structure  was 
constructed  by  two  soldiers  between  October  31  and 
November  2,  1895.  Included  in  the  construction  time 
was  their  round  trip  to  and  from  the  Snake  River 
Station  which  likely  consumed  3  to  4  hours  each  way 
with  pack  animals.  Because  of  the  limitation  in  con- 
struction materials  and  the  short  time  allotted  for  con- 
struction, this  early  snowshoe  cabin  was  likely  small  in 
size  and  as  Superintendent  Erwin  (1898)  points  out, 
provided  minimum  protection  from  the  elements. 

Between  November  1895  and  December  1899,  nine 
snowshoe  cabins  were  built.  Based  on  the  Snake  River 
Soldier  Station  Monthly  Reports  and  a  1910  Snowshoe 
Cabin  map,  locations  of  the  Coulter  Creek,  Lewis  River, 
Proposition  Creek,  Heart  Lake,  Boundary  Creek  and 
Bartlett  Cabins  were  plotted  in  Figure  42.  Specific  loca- 
tions for  the  Mountain  Ash  Creek,  Cascade  Creek  and 
the  Bechler  cabins  were  not  determined.  In  1898,  the 
Proposition  Creek  Cabin  replaced  the  Mountain  Ash 
Creek  Cabin  and  the  Boundary  Creek  Cabin  replaced 
the  Cascade  Creek  Cabin.  The  1924  Boundary  Creek 
Cabin  is  presented  in  Figure  43.  It  is  not  clear  whether 


the  Bartlett  Cabin  and  the  Bechler  Cabin  names  repre- 
sented two  names  for  the  same  cabin  or  referred  to  two 
different  cabins.  The  first  reference  to  the  Bartlett 
Cabin  in  the  Monthly  Reports  was  in  December  1897 
and  the  last  was  in  April  1903.  Usage  of  the  Bechler 
Cabin  name  began  in  January  1903  and  extended  into 
1907  (Snake  River  Station,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898, 
1899,  1903,  1907).  This  Bechler  Cabin  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  Bechler  Soldier  Station  built  in  1910. 

In  November  of  1911,  soldier  patrols  began  using  a 
Cascade  Creek  Cabin  (Fig.  44)  on  the  south  park 
boundary  (Snake  River  Station,  1911).  Unlike  all  of  the 
foregoing,  the  Loon  Lake  Cabin  (Fig.  14)  was  located 
well  south  of  the  park  boundary,  but  within  the 
Timberland  Reserve.  Except  for  the  one  reference  to 
the  building  of  the  Loon  Lake  Cabin  on  September  20, 
1898,  no  further  reference  to  that  cabin  appears  in  the 
Snake  River  Station  Monthly  Reports.  However,  other 
Loon  Lake  Cabin  references  were  those  of  Scout 
Morrison  who  reported  that  "someone"  had  taken  a 
shovel,  mattress  cover,  frying  pan  and  quilt  out  of  that 
cabin  (Morrison,  1899)  and  Scout  Whittaker  who 
stayed  there  in  March  1899  (Whittaker,  1899). 

Little  by  little,  increased  law  enforcement  policing  in 
Yellowstone  Park  was  extending  southward  from  the 
park  into  the  Timberland  Reserve,  achieving  a  coopera- 
tive interface  with  Wyoming  law  enforcement,  especially 
pertaining  to  poaching  of  wildlife.  Unfortunately,  sever- 
al events  in  1896  and  1898  required  more  soldiers  to 
manage  wagon  and  horse  traffic,  resulting  in  a  reduction 
of  soldiers  available  for  patrolling.  First,  there  was  an 
increase  in  wagon  and  horse  traffic  through  the  South 
Entrance  following  the  1896  completion  of  a  wagon 
trail  from  West  Thumb  to  the  South  Entrance.  Also, 
contributing  to  this  traffic  increase  was  the  completion 
of  the  Fort  Washakie  Military  Road  on  October  7, 
1898.  Lastly,  construction  of  a  log  bridge  across  the 
Snake  River,  upstream  and  approximately  at  the  site  of 
the  present  Flag  Ranch  bridge,  allowed  traffic  to  bypass 
the  Snake  River  Station  completely.  The  collective 
impact  of  these  events  was  described  by  Sergeant 
Hoffen  on  July  31,  1899  (Snake  River  Station,  1899): 

"Sir,  this  Station  was  built  when  the  River  crossing  was 
below  Station  And  since  the  bridge  has  been  built  the  travel 
is  one  mile  from  Station  by  foot  path  to  bridge  is  1  1/4 
miles.  I  haft  to  keep  one  man  at  bridge.  And  orders  are  not 
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Fig.  42.        Snowshoe  cabin  location  and  dates  of  earliest  reported  usage  in  the  period  1895-1910. 

1.  Coulter  Creek  Snowshoe  Cabin'1895  5.  Proposition  Creek  Snowshoe  Cahin'1898 

2.  Lewis  River  Snowshoe  Cahin-1896  6.  Heart  Lake  Snowshoe  Cabin-1899 

3.  Bartlett  Snowshoe  Cahin'1897  7.  South  Entrance  Soldier  Station'1902 

4.  Boundary  Creek  Snowshoe  Cabin'1898  8.  Bechler  Soldier  Station'1910 


Fig.  43.        Boundary  Creek  Snowshoe  Cabin  with  shovel 
hanging  from  ridgepole,  1924. 


Fig.  44.  Cascade  Creek  Snowshoe  Cabin  along  the  south 

boundary  of  Yellowstone  Park. 
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to  leave  Station  alone.  So  that  leaves  one  man  and  myself 
for  patrol  The  distance  from  Station  on  Thumb  Rd.  to 
Lewis  falls  is  16  miles  South  to  timber  line  is  8  miles  the 
Station  is  4  miles  south  of  park  line,  then  there  West  the 
Fall  River  District,  where  much  poaching  is  done  is  to 
looked  after." 

At  this  same  time,  when  the  soldiers  were  being 
diverted  from  patrolling,  the  diversity  and  amount  of 
poaching  in  the  park  next  to  Idaho  was  increasing.  A 
soldier  patrol  encountered  eight  or  more  men  camped 
near  the  Bechler  River.  They  had  a  barrel  with  200 
pounds  of  salted  trout  and  140  freshly  caught  trout 
(Snake  River  Station,  1898). 

Again,  Sergeant  Hoffen  complained  in  1899  that 
the  physical  condition  of  the  Snake  River  Soldier 
Station  was  dangerous  and  had  a  badly  leaking  roof 
This  situation  was  reported  again  in  a  September  5, 
1899  Station  Monthly  Report  by  Corporal  D.  Bovee. 
Not  only  were  the  buildings  and  the  bridge  in  front  of 


the  buildings  in  bad  repair,  he  also  lacked  the  tools  and 
^    materials  to  make  the  required  repairs  (Snake  River 
Station,  1899).  Corporal  Bovee  went  on  to  describe 
other  serious  problems  in  the  September  28,  1899 
report  entry  (Snake  River  Station,  1899): 

"On  Sept  28th  put  a  strong  prop  under  the  main  Beam  in 
Stable  to  keep  the  roof  from  falling.  On  Sept  14th  during  a 
heavy  rain  storm  Flour  and  Sugar  stored  in  the  kitchen  got 
wet  and  had  to  be  thrown  away  the  roof  of  the  Station  leaks 
badly  and  can  only  be  stopped  by  a  new  Board  roof  or  shin- 
gling, we  are  greatly  annoyed  by  Rats  about  100  large 
mountain  Rats  infest  the  Station  and  carry  off  various  arti- 
cles of  food  and  spoiling  most  of  what  they  leave  behind 
besides  running  through  the  House  all  night  I  respectfully 
request  that  you  have  the  I.M.  Dept  issue  me  a  trap  until 
such  time  as  we  can  get  rid  of  this  pest  as  Cats  are  no  good 
against  them. 

Polecats  are  also  numerous  on  Sept  16th  I  killed  one  under 
the  Station  this  is  the  second  one  we  have  killed  there  and 
there  is  still  one  more  I  have  to  sprinkle  Carbolic  Acid 
around  and  leave  all  doors  and  windows  open  at  night." 

Fortunately,  the  foregoing  reports  did  not  go  unno- 
ticed. Acting  Superintendent  Goode  (1900)  recom- 
mended that  a  new  station  be  built  on  the  Bechler  River 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  park.  Also,  he  recom- 
mended abandoning  the  Snake  River  Station  and  build- 
ing a  new  South  Entrance  Station  at  the  point  where 
the  Snake  River  crosses  the  south  boundary  of  the  park. 
This  recommendation  was  further  justified  by  Acting 
Superintendent  Pitcher: 

"The  small  log  buildings  now  used  by  the  outposts  should  be 
made  as  neat  and  comfortable  as  possible,  for  the  men  who 
occupy  them  suffer  many  hardships,  especially  during  the 
winter,  when  they  are  entirely  cut  off  from  the  outside  world 
for  several  months"  (Pitcher,  1901). 

In  the  same  1901  report.  Pitcher  included  a  letter 
from  H.  M.  Chittenden  who  estimated  that  improve- 
ment and  enlargement  of  the  soldier  stations  would 
require  an  average  of  at  least  $2,000  each. 

In  his  Annual  Report,  Pitcher  (1902)  reported 
removing  the  Snake  River  Station  to  the  new  South 
Entrance  Soldier  Station  location.  Unfortunately,  the 
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Fig.  45.        South  Entrance  Soldier  Station,  1905. 


Fig.  46.        South  Entrance  Soldier  Station,  1905-1912. 
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Fig.  47.        Barn  at  South  Entrance  Soldier  Station,  October,  1917. 


exact  date  of  construction  of  the 
new  station  is  unknown.  However, 
it  is  known  that  the  station  house 
and  barn  (Figs.  45,  46,  47)  were 
built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  who 
would  have  left  prior  to  early  winter 
snows  (Gillespie,  1903).  Also,  sol- 
diers were  patrolling  from  the  new 
South  Entrance  Station  in  March 
1903  (Snake  River  Station,  1903). 
Consequently,  the  station  was  most 
likely  constructed  between  July  and 
November  1902.  [For  purposes  of 
clarity  in  this  publication,  the  name 
"South  Entrance  Soldier  Station"  is 
applied  to  the  new  soldier  station 
constructed  in  1902  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  original  Snake  River 
Soldier  Station.] 

The  new  South  Entrance 
Soldier  Station's  three  buildings 
were  larger  with  different  shapes 
compared  to  the  Snake  River 
Soldier  Station.  Comments  on  the 
construction  of  the  South  Entrance 
Station  and  the  tearing  down  of  the 
Snake  River  Station  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  in  the  1902 
Monthly  Reports  of  the  Snake 
River  Station.  Log  ruins  in  Figure 
48  and  the  authors'  1989  observa- 
tions at  the  Snake  River  Station  site 
suggest  that  numerous  logs  were  left 
at  that  site  in  1902.  Structural  dete- 
rioration previously  described  in 
Snake  River  Station  Monthly 
Reports  may  have  resulted  in  log 
abandonment.  Collectively,  the  fore- 
going suggest  that  much  of  the 
Snake  River  Station  wood  material 
could  not  have  made  any  significant 
contribution  to  the  new  South 
Entrance  Soldier  Station  buildings. 

Unfortunately,  two  partial  histor- 
ical records  of  this  new  soldier  sta- 
tion were  found  in  two  different 
record  groups  in  the  National 
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Archives,  while  a  third  record  was  found  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  Archives  (Fort  Yellowstone, 
no  date  a,  no  date  b,  no  date  c).  Also,  someone  incorrect- 
ly listed  the  date  of  completion  as  1914  on  the  Fort 
Yellowstone  (no  date  c)  record  sheet.  However,  all  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  building  were  the  same  on  all  three 
record  sheets.  Its  interior  room  arrangement  was  as  fol- 
lows (Fort  Yellowstone,  no  date  a): 

Top  of  the  T  portion  of  the  main  building 

1  Squad  Room    16x20' 

1  Squad  Room    16'xl0' 

1  NCO  Room 16x12' 

1  Dining  Room 13'xl2' 

1  Storeroom 6x12' 

Base  of  the  T  portion  of  the  main  building 

1  Kitchen 10'xl2' 

1  Pantry 9'x9' 

Other  station  buildings  included: 

1  Officer's  Cabin 12'xl0' 

1  Stable  with  stalls  for  16  animals  and  9,500  cubic 
feet  of  storage 32x30' 

Unfortunately,  the  new  station  lacked  the  basic  sani- 
tary needs.  It  had  "no  water  connections,  no  sewer  con- 
nections, no  water-closets,  no  urinals,  no  wash  sinks,  no 
wash  basins,  no  laundry  tubs,  no  baths,  showers  or  tubs, 
no  screens,  no  refrigerators"  (Fort  Yellowstone,  no  date 
b).  A  request  was  made  from  Fort  Yellowstone  in  1910 
for  bathhouses  at  the  outposts.  Thinking  that  the  men 
were  stationed  at  those  places  for  only  3  months  in  the 
summer,  the  Quartermaster  General  thought  they  could 
use  the  rivers  for  bathing  and  refused  the  request.  He 
quickly  learned  otherwise  and  thus  consented  to  bath- 
houses with  sewer  and  water  (Fort  Yellowstone,  1910). 
That  directive  failed  to  materialize  at  the  South 
Entrance  Station,  for  an  inspection  in  1912  noted  that 
bathing  facilities  needed  to  be  improved  at  the  Station 
by  "a  supply  of  running  water  to  the  building"  (Fort 
Yellowstone,  1912).  Even  when  a  new  station  was  built 
in  1914,  it  was  not  provided  with  any  water  or  sewer 
connections  (Fort  Yellowstone,  no  date  e). 

Simultaneous  with  construction  of  the  South 
Entrance  Station,  Superintendent  Pitcher  was  contact- 
ing the  various  concerned  state  game  wardens  to  explore 


Fig.  48.  Ruins  of  Snake  River  Soldier  Station,  date  unknown. 

different  options  in  order  to  establish  cooperation  in 
protecting  park  and  state  wildlife  resources.  To  further 
those  efforts,  W.  F.  Scott,  the  Montana  game  warden, 
held  a  convention  of  state  game  wardens  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  on  July  21,  1902.  The  states  represented 
were  Washington,  Oregon,  Utah,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado  and  Minnesota  (Pitcher,  1902).  Ironically,  an 
Idaho  representative  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence, 
reinforcing  the  appearance  of  apathy  among  Idaho  offi- 
cials concerning  wildlife  poaching  along  the  Idaho- 
Yellowstone  Park  boundary.  Earlier,  a  broader  perspec- 
tive on  wildlife  poaching  within  and  around  Yellowstone 
Park  was  given  by  Superintendent  Erwin: 

"The  mere  fact  that  this  region  has  been  set  aside  as  a 
national  park  engenders  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward  it  and 
toward  the  authorities  here,  on  the  part  of  the  people  living 
nearest  to  it;  and  thejact  that  it  abounds  in  game,  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  rare  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  intensifies  the  feeling  of  enmity.  As  the  benefits  to  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country  derived  from  keeping  the 
park  intact  and  the  game  protected  become  better  understood 
by  them,  this  hostility  will  undoubtedly  cease"  (Erwin,  1898). 

Indeed,  this  was  happening  in  Wyoming's  Jackson  Hole. 
A  game  protective  association  was  formed  to  back  up 
the  game  warden  in  his  efforts  to  enforce  the  Wyoming 
game  laws  (Pitcher  1902).  Three  years  later,  the 
Wyoming  Legislature  created  the  Teton  State  Game 
Preserve,  a  rectangular  shaped  game  preserve  about  25 
miles  wide  and  along  most  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  park  (Pitcher  1905). 
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Fig.  49.        techier  Soldier  Station,  1911-1912. 


Fig.  50.         Front  view  of  the  rebuilt  South  Fntrance  Soldier 
Station,  September  1,  1917. 


Fig.  51.        End  view  of  the  South  Entrance  Soldier  Station, 
1914-1928. 

With  respect  to  the  status  of  poaching  in  1908, 
Superintendent  Young  (1908)  commented: 

"Poachers  and  other  violators  of  the  law  were  arrested  in 
every  quarter  of  the  park,  and  several  arrests  were  made 
outside  the  park  in  Wyoming  and  Montana  on  information 
and  evidence  furnished  by  park  scouts,  and  the  parties  were 


convicted.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  many  poachers 
escaped  arrest.  There  are  not  sufficient  scouts  for  thorough 
protection  against  poachers." 

The  proximity  to  known  Idaho  enclaves  of  poachers, 
the  lack  of  cooperative  law  enforcement  by  Idaho  game 
wardens,  and  the  isolation  of  the  area  which  inhibited 
adequate  patrolling  by  soldiers  and  scouts,  were  collec- 
tively putting  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  Bechler 
River- Falls  River  area  in  southwestern  Yellowstone  Park 
at  increasingly  great  risk.  In  response  to  this  problem,  a 
new  soldier  station  was  authorized  for  a  location  north 
of  Lilypad  Lake  and  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Bechler  River  meadows.  The  Bechler  Station  house 
was  a  more  elaborate  structure  and  quite  different  from 
the  T-shaped  design  of  earlier  stations  (Fig.  49).  It 
measured  31  feet  x  52  feet  and  contained  nine  rooms 
which  could  accomodate  12  soldiers.  Also,  a  stable  31 
feet  X  34  feet  was  constructed  to  accomodate  nine  ani- 
mals (Fort  Yellowstone,  no  date).  Also,  the  Army 
Construction  Quartermaster  supervised  the  construc- 
tion which  was  done  by  purchase  and  hire  and  was 
completed  in  early  December  1910  (Hodges,  1910). 
Soldiers  assigned  to  the  Bechler  Station  had  moved  in 
sometime  prior  to  December  14,  1910  (Parsons,  1910), 
thus  relieving  the  South  Entrance  Station's  soldiers 
from  patrolling  that  area. 

Operations  of  both  the  Bechler  and  South  Entrance 
Soldier  Stations  were  gradually  suppressing  blatant 
poaching  inside  and  outside  the  southern  and  south- 
western regions  of  Yellowstone  Park.  However,  a  fire  on 
August  7,  1914,  temporarily  impacted  operations  at  the 
South  Entrance  Station.  The  fire  started  at  8  a.m.  in 
the  living  room,  totally  destroying  the  station  house 
except  for  the  officers  quarters  (Superintendent  YNP, 
1914).  Fortunately,  that  disruption  of  the  South 
Entrance  Station  operations  was  short-lived.  By 
September  30,  1914,  a  new  slightly  larger,  single-story 
station  house  covering  a  total  floor  area  of  1,152  square 
feet  was  completed  (Figs.  50,  51)  (Fort  Yellowstone,  no 
date  d).  Like  the  previous  South  Entrance  Soldier 
Station  historical  records,  the  two  records  for  the  new 
station  came  from  two  different  archival  sources.  In  this 
case,  the  two  records  matched  entirely  (Fort 
Yellowstone,  no  date  d,  no  date  e).  The  interior  config- 
uration of  the  T-shaped  building  was  as  follows: 
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Top  of  the  T  portion  of  the  new  building 

1  NCO  Room 9x16' 

1  Squad  Room 32x16' 

1  Storeroom 7'xl6' 

Base  of  the  T  portion  of  the  new  building 

1  Kitchen  irxl6' 

1  Dining  Room 13'xl6' 

This  station  building  was  used  until  the  1920's  when  it 
was  replaced  by  a  two-story  duplex  (Fig.  52). 


Fig.  52.       New  duplex,  South  Entrance  Ranger  Station,  1928. 

On  August  25,  1916,  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
signed  into  law  an  act  to  create  the  National  Park 
Service  within  the  Department  of  Interior  (U.S. 
Congress,  1916).  By  October  1,  1916,  the  soldiers  were 
withdrawn  from  the  park  and  were  replaced  by  a  force 
of  civilian  park  rangers.  This  ranger  force  was  partly 
made  up  of  long-service  scouts  and  partly  of  specially 
qualified  soldiers  who  were  deeply  interested  in 
Yellowstone  Park.  When  the  soldiers  left  the  park,  the 
Army  discharged  those  men  to  serve  as  park  rangers. 

Political  opposition  to  the  Army  leaving  the  park 
developed  and  as  a  result,  the  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  Act  of  June  12,  1917,  contained  no  funds 
for  protection  activities  for  the  Department  of  Interior. 
Consequently,  the  rangers  were  dismissed  as  of  June  30, 
1917  (Mather,  1918),  and  450  soldiers  were  reassigned 
to  Yellowstone  Park  to  take  the  place  of  the  proposed  50 
park  rangers  (Haines,  1977).  Fortunately,  efforts  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  the  Department  of  War 
were  successful  in  having  the  July  1,  1918,  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriations  Bill  authorize  the  Park  Service  to 


assume  responsibility  again  for  protection  operations 
(Mather,  1918).  The  second  withdrawal  of  the  Army 
from  the  park  was  completed  on  November  1,  1918 
(Haines,  1977).  The  soldiers  were  to  be  replaced  by  a 
force  of  30  park  rangers,  largely  made  up  of  the  park 
ranger  force  disbanded  in  1917.  Also,  25  seasonal 
rangers,  traffic  officers  and  automobile  checkers  were  to 
be  hired  (Mather,  1918).  Those  actions  provided  a 
more  stable  force  to  protect  the  southern  area  of 
Yellowstone  Park  and  northern  Jackson  Hole. 


GREEN  SOLDIERS,  GREEN  HORSES 
AND  GREEN  WOOD  FIREPLACES: 
OPERATIONS  OF  SOUTHERN  SOLDIER 
STATIONS 

Initially,  the  Snake  River,  South  Entrance  and  Bechler 
Soldier  Stations  were  manned  by  small  detachments  of 
cavalry  soldiers  under  the  command  of  a  noncommis- 
sioned officer.  The  size  of  those  detachments  varied 
according  to  season,  size  of  the  Fort  Yellowstone  gar- 
risons and  special  law  enforcement  demands  within  and 
adjacent  to  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  timber  reserves. 
As  a  rule,  the  peak  detachment  size  occurred  during  the 
summer  tourist  season  and  the  fall  big  game  hunting 
seasons.  From  entries  in  the  Snake  River  and  South 
Entrance  Soldier  Station  Monthly  Reports,  the  average 
detachment  size  appeared  to  be  about  five  men  and 
periodically  varied  between  three  and  seven  men. 
Normally,  those  detachments  would  have  been  drawn 
from  a  pool  of  200  soldiers  serving  in  two  cavalry  troops 
posted  at  Fort  Yellowstone.  However,  changes  in  mili- 
tary assignments,  expiration  of  enlistments  and  even 
desertion  reduced  not  only  numbers  of  soldiers,  but  also 
reduced  the  number  of  experienced  soldiers  serving  in 
the  two  troops.  Unfortunately,  the  cavalry  troops  at 
Fort  Yellowstone  had  more  than  a  normal  share  of  inex- 
perienced officers,  green  soldiers  and  green  horses 
(Miller,  S.W.,  1908).  Inspector  General  Miller  went  on 
to  suggest  that  67  desertions  in  the  16  months  prior  to 
his  report  were  closely  related  to: 

1.  The  isolation  of  Fort  Yellowstone  in  the  midst 
of  a  mountain  wilderness  which  made  it  an  undesirable 
post,  especially  for  enlisted  men  from  cities;  and 

2.  The  unusual  dual  performance  of  military  and 
civil  duties  which  was  distasteful  to  many  enlisted  men. 
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Fig.  53.        The  US.  Army  issue  "Anoka"  shoe  pac. 

The  dislike  of  the  dual  job  responsibilities  was  not 
solely  confined  to  the  enlisted  men.  Secretary  of  War 
Garrison  (1914)  wrote  a  detailed  letter  of  protest  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  concerning  the  "unmilitary  work"  of 
soldiers,  which  consisted  of  road  repair  and  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  soldiers  on  detached  duty  at 
the  Snake  River  and  South  Entrance  Soldier  Station 
outposts  were  stressed  by  those  circumstances  cited  by 
S.  W.  Miller  (1908).  However,  the  adverse  impact  of  an 
inhospitable  winter  environment  having  snow  depths 
reaching  10  feet  or  more  on  the  level,  along  with  tem- 
peratures dropping  to  -50°  or  below,  had  to  be  signifi- 
cant. Assistant  Surgeon  A.  E.  Bradley  (1897)  made  the 
following  detailed  report  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army  concerning  the  critical  lack  of  clothing  appropri- 
ate for  protecting  the  soldiers  from  the  harsh 
Yellowstone  winter  conditions: 

"Generally  excellent  for  garrison  duty.  Proper  clothing  for 
winter  is  not  supplied  the  men  who  are  on  detached  service 
at  the  winter  stations  in  the  park.  These  stations  are  six  in 
number,  there  being  four  men  and  one  non-commissioned 
officer  at  each  station.  Their  duties  are  arduous,  they  are 
compelled  to  take  long  exhausting  trips  on  skis,  the  only 
means  of  getting  about  because  of  the  deep  snow,  and  special 
appropriate  clothing  should  be  issued  them.  In  March  1894, 
while  on  one  of  these  trips  a  soldier  lost  his  life;  this  month 


another  man  died  from  exposure,  being  found  dead,  while 
on  a  ski  trip.  He  was  dressed  in  the  clothing  issued  by  the 
Q.M.  Department  when  found;  under-shirt,  flannel  shirt, 
blouse,  drawers,  trousers,  leggins,  shoes,  over -shoes,  fur 
gloves  and  campaign  hat. 

Those  having  large  experience  in  work  of  this  kind  advocate 
a  blanket  suit,  arctic  or  'German  socks,  with  low  cut  gum 
shoes  with  heels;  in  addition  to  this  I  believe  a  knit  woolen 
elastic  cap  would  be  more  suitable  than  any  of  the  head  cov- 
ering issued;  possibly  suits  of  blanket-lined  canvas,  or  jeans, 
would  be  best,  if  not  too  rigid  and  stiff 

The  'knit  woolen  underwear  now  issued  is  largely  cotton,  is 
stiff,  harsh  and  poor  protection  to  one  exposed  to  extreme 
cold.  A  better  quality,  at  least  for  these  men,  should  be  sup- 
plied. These  men  now,  at  considerable  expense,  have  every 
winter  to  supply  themselves  with  additional  clothing  suitable 
to  the  work  they  are  required  to  do.  This  is  manifestly 
unjust  to  them. 

It  is  recommended  that  provision  be  made  to  issue  to  them  a 
better  woolen  underwear,  a  suitable  outer  suit,  either  blanket 
or  blanket-lined  canvas,  or  jeans,  an  elastic  woolen  head  cov- 
ering, arctic  socks  and  suitable  gum  shoes." 

Captain  Bradley's  recommendations  were  approved  by 
the  Fifth  Headquarters,  Department  of  Dakota  and 
were  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General, 
U.S.  Army.  Ironically,  a  critical  deficiency  of  the  Army 
issue  "Anoka"  shoe  pacs  (Fig.  53)  went  uncorrected  until 
1913,  even  though  some  of  the  soldiers  were  personally 
buying  a  better  brand  of  pac  than  the  "Anoka" 
(Thornbergh,  1913).  Furthermore,  Thornbergh  wrote 
the  Commandant  of  Fort  Yellowstone  that  the  "Anoka" 
pacs  were  stiff,  heavy  and  ill-fitting.  Consequently,  snow 
readily  entered  the  pac,  melted  and  caused  cold  feet  and, 
at  the  worst,  frozen  feet!  He  further  suggested  that  a 
new  pac  should  replace  the  Anoka  as  standard  issue  for 
winter  footgear.  Also,  he  urged  that  final  selection  of 
the  new  brand  of  pac  should  depend  on  evaluations 
made  by  soldiers  at  Fort  Yellowstone. 

In  the  summer,  hordes  of  insects,  e.g.,  mosquitoes, 
black  flies,  horse  flies  and  gnats  relentlessly  attacked 
man  and  beast,  thus  becoming  sources  of  frustration 
and  great  discomfort.  On  July  31,  1899,  an  entry  in  the 
Snake  River  Station  Monthly  Report  described  the 
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magnitude  of  such  attacks:  "The  horses  haft  to  be  kept 
in  stable  most  all  the  time  on  account  of  flies  and 
muskitoes"  (Snake  River  Station,  1899).  In  1907, 
Wineman,  stopping  at  the  Snake  River  Station, 
recounted:  "The  mosquitoes  are  so  troublesome  that  the 
sargeant  built  a  smudge  and  placed  it  on  the  porch  so  it 
would  blow  into  the  room"  (Wineman,  1907). 

In  addition  to  adverse  environmental  conditions,  for 
which  there  was  no  control,  operation  of  soldier  stations 
required  a  variety  of  basic  supplies  for  soldiers  and  their 
horses  and  mules,  as  well  as  transient  military  personnel 
and  their  livestock.  For  the  Snake  River  and  South 
Entrance  Stations,  the  amount  of  those  annual  supplies 
was  estimated  to  be  as  follows  (Benson,  1910): 

Rations 6  V2  tons 

Equipage 1  ton 

Grain 15  tons 

Hay 17  Vs  tons 

Straw 3  tons 

The  dilemma,  however,  was  that  those  stations,  had  at 
best,  storage  facilities  for  only  10  tons  of  supplies.  This 
required  supplies  to  be  delivered  periodically  by  freight 
wagons  and  teams  between  May  and  November.  Even 
then,  timely  delivery  of  those  crucial  supplies  depended 
entirely  on  (1)  favorable  weather  and  road  conditions; 
and  (2)  the  availability  of  either  Army  wagons  and 
teams  or  responsible  private  freighters  (of  which  there 
were  few)  (Benson,  1910).  Consequently,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  supply  shipments  to  be  delayed,  to  be 
incomplete  or  to  have  spoiled  perishable  food  items. 
The  following  are  examples  of  the  frustrations  in  life  at 
the  soldier  stations: 

"I  would  reipectly  call  the  Commanding  Officer's  attention 
to  condition  of  potatoes  and  onions  from  the  comissory.  The 
onions  were  purchased  as  extras.  Such  was  so  bad  that  they 
could  not  he  used.  Consequently  we  have  been  without  pota- 
toes and  onions"  (Snake  River  Station,  1899). 

Even  replacing  stoves  at  the  outposts  became  a  problem. 
Fort  Yellowstone  tried  to  obtain  authorization  for  the 
stoves  citing  the  Snake  River  Station,  among  others, 
needed  three  stoves.  Headquarters  was  thoroughly 
frustrated  with  the  process: 


"These  out-post  stations  are  buildings  containing  from  five  to 
seven  rooms  each.  They  are  located  in  the  midst  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  winters  are  quite  severe  and 
the  snow  fall  great,  the  thermometer  reaching  sometimes  as 
low  as  50  degrees  below  zero.  The  necessity  for  fires  at  these 
stations  should  therefore  be  apparent. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  some  of  these  stoves  are 
burned  out  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  replace  them,  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  near  future  others  will  burn 
out  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  them.   When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  submit  a  requisition  for  these  stoves,  as 
heretofore  explained,  it  is  desired  to  be  able  to  quote  the 
authority  for  the  existence  of  the  fire  at  these  places  in  order 
that  the  stoves  may  be  secured,  and  that  the  command  be  not 
necessarily  frozen  to  death  while  special  authority  is  being 
obtained  after  long  correspondence  and  explanation  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  fire  at  that  particular  locality"  (Fort 
Yellowstone,  1909). 

Evaluations  of  the  soldiers  and  their  performance  at 
the  soldier  stations  tended  to  be  variable  and  inconsis- 
tent. For  example.  Superintendent  G.  S.  Anderson 
(1893)  stated: "My  great  trouble  is  to  get  noncommis- 
sioned officers  to  put  in  charge  of  them  who  are  able 
and  disposed  to  cope  with  the  class  of  men  who  form 
the  poaching  problem."  Commenting  on  the  Snake 
River  Station  one  year  later,  G.  S.  Anderson  (1894) 
ported: 


re 


"The  one  established  on  Snake  river  two  years  ago  has  not 
proven  the  success  that  I  hoped  it  would.  It  is  too  far  away 
to  be  easy  oj  supervision.  It  is  located  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try much  frequented  by  hunting  parties,  and  the  section 
under  its  protection  is  too  extended  and  too  rough  to  permit 
very  effective  scrutiny." 

By  1895,  Anderson  was  much  more  supportive  of  the 
outposts  and  their  personnel: 

"The  work  done  by  the  patrols  from  the  various  outposts 
that  I  have  established  has  continued  to  give  the  greatest  sat- 
isfaction. The  duty  is  hard,  involving  much  riding  in  sum- 
mer, exposure  to  heat  and  to  cold,  much  snowshoe  work  in 
winter,  and  the  incurring  of  many  dangers.  I  find  the  free- 
dom and  the  ease  of  the  life  makes  this  duty  very  popular 
with  the  better  class  of  soldiers,  and  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
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Fig.  54.        Soldiers:  Morrison,  Stitham,  Holte,  and  Lieutenant  Lindsley,  left  to  right,  on  ski  patrol  to  Falls  River,  1897. 


obtaining  from  the  best  of  men  applications  for  this  sort  of 
service"  (Anderson,  G.S.,  1895). 

One  of  the  more  perceptive  firsthand  assessments  of 
the  soldiers'  performance  was  made  by  Scout  E. 
Lindsley  (1898a): 

"J  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  relieving  the 
troops  here,  one  at  a  time.  The  duty  is  so  different  from 
ordinary  camp  and  garrison  duty  that  new  troops  must 
work  at  great  disadvantages  for  one  or  two  years.  None  of 
the  outposts  have  done  satisfactory  work,  so  far,  and  yet 
when  I  see  what  disadvantages  they  are  at,  from  not  know- 
ing the  country  thoroughly,  and  from  being  unskilled  in 
mountain  and  wood  craft,  in  ski  running,  and  in  taking  care 
of  themselves  in  this  Arctic  climate,  I  have  only  praise  for 
them  for  having  done  so  well  the  first  year." 

By  comparison,  as  the  most  senior  ranking  Army 
officer  to  serve  as  Superintendent,  General  Young's 
(1907)  assessment  of  the  military  presence  and  per- 
formance in  Yellowstone  Park  was  more  analytical: 

"Such  details  are  injurious  to  the  Army  in  that  regimental 
and  squadron  organizations  are  not  only  disturbed,  but  the 
troop  organization  is  largely  demoralized  by  subdividing  the 
men  into  small  parties  far  separated  for  indefinite  periods  of 
time  without  personal  supervision  of  an  officer.  ... 
The  pay  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  is  too  meager  to 
attract  capable  men  who  can  fill  these  requirements,  and 
duties  are  too  onerous  for  the  remuneration.  It  requires  a 
year  for  new  troops  arriving  in  the  park  to  become  familiar 
with  all  the  duties  required  of  them,  and  during  that  year 
many  of  the  enlistments  expire  and  the  vacancies  are  filled 


by  raw  recruits.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years,  or  at  most 
four  years,  these  troops  are  ordered  elsewhere  and  new 
troops  take  their  place.  The  proper  and  necessary  military 
instruction  and  training  can  not  be  carried  on  and  thorough 
discipline  can  not  be  maintained.  ... 

While  I  found  some  excellent,  intelligent,  and  conscientious 
noncommissioned  officers  and  privates  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  carrying  out  their  instructions  in  park  duties,  the 
majority  are  indifferent  and  appear  to  resent  being  required 
to  subserve  both  the  military  interest  and  the  interest  of  the 
park,  on  their  small  pay.  During  the  long  and  severe  win- 
ters the  duty  is  not  only  difficult  but  dangerous,  and  much 
hardship  must  be  endured  in  its  performance." 

The  one  dominant  deficiency  of  the  soldiers  appears  to 
have  been  a  lack  of  experience,  or  more  specifically,  a 
complete  lack  of  even  minimal  training  to  properly 
patrol  in  the  montane  environment  of  Yellowstone  Park 
and  the  forest  reserves  adjacent  to  it.  In  addition,  the 
isolation  of  the  Snake  River  Soldier  Station  must  have 
made  it  a  "hardship  post"  for  the  soldiers. 

Following  the  lead  of  Superintendent  Young  (1897), 
subsequent  Superintendents  utilized  one  or  more  civil- 
ian scouts  who  were  knowledgeable  about  the  terrain  in 
the  park  and  timber  reserves.  These  men  were  expert 
hunters,  trackers  and  trappers  who  served  as  instructors 
for  the  soldiers.  More  important,  they  collected  infor- 
mation on  poaching  activities.  They  traveled  alone  or 
were  accompanied  by  soldiers  when  on  patrols  (Fig.  54) 
and  when  apprehending  law  violators.  As 
Superintendent  Young  (1897)  aptly  stated:  "It  requires 
the  knowledge  of  an  expert  hunter,  acquainted  with  the 
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habits  and  habitats  of  game,  to  catch  a  poacher  of  large 
game,  and  it  requires  an  old  trapper  to  catch  a  trapper." 
Commenting  on  the  dedication  of  both  scouts  and 
soldiers.  Superintendent  Young  (1907)  gave  credit 
where  credit  was  due: 

"...  as  it  is,  one  or  two  soldiers  are  detailed  to  go  with  each 
scout  into  the  regions  difficult  of  access,  and  this  severe  and 
dangerous  work  in  very  cold  weather  is  an  imposition  on 
men  with  such  meager  pay,  yet  when  these  men  take  interest 
and  do  good  work  they  certainly  should  receive  some  extra 
compensation.  During  the  seven  months  of  winter  when 
this  duty  compels  them  to  undergo  such  severe  hardships, 
$13  per  month  with  food  and  clothing  is  meager  wages 
'now-a-days.' " 

When  the  Army  controlled  Yellowstone  Park,  the 
Snake  River  and  South  Entrance  detachments  were 
supervised  by  the  commissioned  U.S.  Army  officer  who 
was  serving  as  the  park's  Acting  Superintendent.  In 
addition  to  U.S.  Army  regulations,  the  Superintendent 
issued  supplementary  rules  and  regulations,  as  well  as 
special  directives  under  which  the  soldier  stations  were 
to  operate.  The  following  instructions  were  typical  of 
the  general  rules  and  regulations  governing  soldier  sta- 
tion detachments  (Young,  1897). 

"The  operations  of  detachments  will  he  confined  to  park  lim- 
its, except  in  emergencies,  which  will  he  reported  in  detail, 
with  reasons  for  leaving  the  park. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  stations  in  winter  is  to  protect  the 
birds  and  animals  in  the  park.  To  this  end  each  noncom- 
missioned officer  in  charge  of  a  station  should,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  familiarize  himself  thoroughly  with  the  country 
included  in  his  district,  and  should  learn  by  observation  the 
haunts  and  habits  of  fishes,  birds,  and  animals  in  his  district, 
and  for  whose  preservation  he  is  held  responsible. 

A  record  of  each  day's  happenings,  with  number  of  miles 
traveled,  destination,  object  of  the  trip,  number  of  men,  and 
kind  of  transportation  (whether  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  on 
skis),  will  be  kept.  The  number  and  kind  of  game  seen,  its 
condition,  the  game  signs  seen,  and  the  temperature  and  con- 
dition of  weather  will  also  be  recorded.  A  copy  of  this  record 
will  be  made  out  at  the  close  of  each  month  and  forwarded 
to  headquarters  by  first  opportunity.  This  monthly  report 
will  also  include  a  summary  of  the  different  kinds  of  game  in 


the  district,  their  range,  condition,  and  an  estimate  of  their 
number.  The  soldier  in  charge  of  a  scouting  party  or  patrol 
will  carry  a  blank  book,  furnished  for  that  purpose,  in  which 
he  will  record  minutely  the  details  of  each  day's  trip,  camping 
places,  length  of  march  and  time  consumed  in  marching, 
weather,  game  and  game  signs  observed,  and  all  circum- 
stances of  the  trip.   Upon  returning  to  the  station  this  record 
will  be  copied  in  the  station  record  book  and  also  copied  on 
the  monthly  report. 

No  trip  will  be  made  on  snowshoes  by  one  man  alone. 

An  abundant  supply  of  park  regulations  will  be  furnished 
from  headquarters,  and  the  noncommissioned  officer  will  see 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  them  is  posted  within  the  limits 
of  his  district.  All  violations  of  these  regulations  will  be  pre- 
vented. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  tourists  shall  be  treated  with 
fairness. 

The  special  instructions  from  this  office  regarding  the  carry- 
ing, sealing,  and  inspection  of  firearms  will  be  complied 
with.  No  one  will  be  allowed  to  remain  about  stations, 
except  members  of  this  command.  To  prevent  suffering, 
however,  shelter  may  be  granted  in  cases  of  necessity.  As 
soon  as  the  necessity  is  over  the  parties  must  he  required  to 
leave. 

When  the  weather  permits  a  trip  of  some  kind  should  be 
made  daily. 

As  neither  the  game  nor  the  poachers  travel  by  the  wagon 
roads,  these  roads  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  by 
patrols  and  scouting  parties. 

Visits  to  any  particular  locality  should  be  made  at  irregular 
intervals  and  always  by  a  different  route,  if  possible.  In  this 
way  all  of  the  country  will  be  learned  in  time. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  prevention  and  extinc- 
tion of  forest  fires. 

All  persons  traveling  through  the  park  from  October  1  to 
June  1  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  They  will  be 
closely  questioned  and  carefully  inspected,  and,  if  necessary, 
will  be  watched  from  station  to  station. 
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People  arrested  will  he  sent  immediately  to  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  with  the  necessary  witnesses  in  their  case. 
They  will  he  compelled  to  make  such  marches  as  the  guard 
thinks  proper,  hut  will  not  he  compelled  to  go  more  than  a 
reasonahle  distance,  their  transportation  heing  considered. 

Great  care  must  he  taken  that  fire  does  not  destroy  any  of 
the  station  huildings;  candles,  except  in  lanterns,  will  not  he 
taken  into  the  stahle,  nor  will  matches  he  lighted  there. 

Grain  and  hay  will  he  frequently  inspected  to  prevent  waste 
or  injury.  Cleanliness  ofhuilding  and  person  will  he 
required  at  all  times;  should  vermin  he  found,  every  possihle 
effort  must  he  made  to  exterminate  them. 

All  persons  are  enjoined  to  use  the  rations  in  the  snowshoe 
cahins  only  in  cases  of  necessity;  never  under  any  circum- 
stances to  waste  any  of  them,  and  to  always  leave  the  cahins 
and  their  contents  secure  and  m  good  condition.  The  ax 
and  shovel  must  he  left  inside,  the  comfortahles  hanged  up, 
the  cooking  utensils  left  clean  and  dry  and  the  food  in  its  hox 
secure  from  mice,  etc.  Enough  dry  wood  for  one  night 
should  always  he  left  in  the  cahin. 

The  noncommissioned  officer  will  he  held  strictly  responsihle 
for  everything  pertaining  to  the  station,  and  when  relieved 
will  turn  over  to  his  successor  all  the  records,  instructions, 
and  puhlic  property  in  his  possession,  taking  receipt  therefor 
in  duplicate.  This  receipt  will  show  the  numher  or  quantity 
and  condition  of  articles,  and  one  copy  will  he  at  once  trans- 
mitted to  the  post  quartermaster." 

In  addition,  the  following  special  instructions  were 
addressed  to  the  Snake  River  Soldier  Station  (Young, 
1897): 

"Snake  River.  -  The  district  to  he  covered  hy  men  from  this 
station  will  include  all  of  the  country  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Madison  Lake  to  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin  along  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  outlet,  thence  to  the  Thumh, 
thence  along  the  lake  shore  to  the  mouth  of  Beaverdam 
Creek,  thence  east  to  the  east  houndary  of  the  park,  and 
south  as  far  as  the  southern  houndary  of  the  forest  reserve. 


Fig.  55.         George  Broadhent. 

Particular  attention  will  he  given  to  the  prevention  of  poach- 
ing near  the  forest  reserve  houndary  in  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Yellowstone  and  the  Falls  River  Basin. 

Special  attention  will  he  given  to  the  preservation  of  the  huf- 
falo  on  the  west  side,  and  to  the  moose,  elk,  and  fur  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  forest  reserve.  The  huffalo  must  not 
he  pursued  and  care  must  he  taken  not  to  approach  near 
enough  to  frighten  them  from  their  winter  range. 

Printed  instructions  in  regard  to  the  hridge  over  Snake  River 
will  he  carefully  oheyed. 

As  this  district  is  far  removed  from  stations  of  any  consider- 
ahle  hodies  of  troops,  especial  attention  will  he  given  to  the 
prevention  of  forest  fires. 

A  register  of  all  parties  passing  the  station  will  he  kept,  and 
a  transcript  of  it  will  accompany  each  monthly  report. 

In  each  monthly  report  special  mention  will  he  made  of  huf- 
falo, moose,  and  heaver  in  the  district." 
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Fig.  56.        SoM^/j  Entrance  Station  soldiers  with  different  size  skis,  1912. 


Modes  of  travel  for  effectively  patrolling 
Yellowstone  Park  and  the  adjacent  timber  reserves  were 
dictated  by  the  area's  vast  size  and  mountain  environ- 
ment. Horseback  travel,  even  today,  is  the  best  mode  of 
off-road  travel  there.  However,  horseback  travel  is 
restricted  seasonally  by  (1)  depth  and  conditions  of 
snow;  and  (2)  flooding  caused  by  water  runoff  from 
melting  snow.  In  the  Snake  River  Station  and  South 
Entrance  Station  areas,  crusted  snow  and  snow  depths 
of  more  than  2  feet  prohibited  horseback  travel  in  some 
years  as  early  as  mid-October  (Burgess,  1898;  Morrison, 
1897,  1899).  Springtime  snowmelt  flooding  usually 
peaked  in  the  last  of  June  or  early  July.  The  impact  of 
snowmelt  flooding  on  all  forms  of  ground  travel  is  well- 
described  in  the  late  June  reports  of  the  South  Entrance 
Station  (Snake  River  Station,  1903).  On  June  30,  it  was 
reported:  "Lower  ground  to  Bechler  under  water. 
Snake  River  over  its  banks.  Snowshoe  cabins  full  of 
water.  Damage  to  telephone  line."  As  described  earlier, 
adding  insult  to  injury,  the  receding  snowmelt  waters 
were  followed  by  hordes  of  biting  insects,  lasting  well 
into  August.  Even  today,  the  most  comfortable  time  for 
travel  for  horses  and  men  is  the  period  from  mid- 
August  to  mid-October. 


Considering  the  foregoing,  it  was  logical  that  sol- 
diers selected  for  duty  at  Fort  Yellowstone  would  be  the 
men  and  their  horses  from  various  units  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Cavalry.  On  major  trails  and  roads,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  horseback  patrols  to  cover  distances  of 
25-30  miles  per  day  (Morrison,  1897,  1899).  One 
impressive  late  fall  trip  was  made  by  Scout  J.  Wilson 
(1907)  after  arresting  poacher  George  Broadbent  (Fig. 
55)  west  of  the  Bechler  area.  They  traveled  from  there 
to  the  South  Entrance  Station  and  then  to  Fort 
Yellowstone,  covering  the  127  miles  in  6  days  from 
November  28  to  December  4.  While  this  late  fall 
horseback  trip  was  relatively  uneventful,  weather  condi- 
tions could  have  changed  that  radically.  As  reported  in 
the  Snake  River  Station  Weekly  Report  for  October  10, 
1914,  it  took  2  days  of  breaking  trail  through  3  feet  of 
snow  across  the  Lewis  Divide  for  the  Quartermaster 
wagon  to  bring  1,000  pounds  of  supplies  for  the  station 
(Snake  River  Station,  1914).  Many  of  the  horseback 
patrols  were  routine  and  followed  main  roads.  For 
example,  patrols  from  the  South  Entrance  Station  went 
to  the  Thumb  Station  every  second  day,  with  an 
overnight  stop  there  and  returning  to  the  South 
Entrance  the  next  day  (Office  of  Superintendent,  1906). 
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Fig.  57.        Snake  River  Station  soldiers  on  a  Lewis  River  patrol,  ca  1897. 


For  those  times  when  snow  conditions  made  horse- 
back patrols  impossible,  "snowshoes"  (skis)  were  used  by 
the  soldiers  to  carry  out  patrols  (Fig.  56).  From  Soldier 
Station  and  Scout  Reports/'snowshoes"  were  used  for 
winter  patrolling  in  the  late  1800's.  Compared  to  pres- 
ent-day skis,  those  "snowshoes"  were  very  primitive.  The 
three  sizes  of  "Norwegian"  or  "long  bend"  seasoned,  sec- 
ond growth  hickory  skis  deemed  best  suited  for  the 
park's  winter  conditions  were  as  follows  (Brodie,  1908): 
8-foot  skis  (12  pounds  per  pair);  9-foot  skis  (13  pounds 
per  pair);  9  V2-foot  skis  (14  pounds  per  pair).  In  1903,  a 
pair  of  Norwegian  skis  cost  the  Army  about  $5.25 
(Pitcher,  1903).  The  proper  attachment  for  boots  to  the 
ski,  the  proper  ski  maintenance  and  use  was  provided  by 
Scout  Morrison  (1899a): 

"The  strap  over  the  toe  should  not  be  tight,  as  it  will  pinch 
the  foot  and  cause  it  to  freeze  much  quicker. 

The  heel  strap  is  fastened  to  the  toe  strap  by  rivet,  on  the 
inside,  and  by  a  buckle  on  the  outside.  Do  not  have  the  heel 
strap  force  the  foot  into  the  toe  strap,  and  do  not  insert  the 
foot  so  far  into  the  toe  strap  that  you  cannot  bend  the  foot  in 
the  same  way  as  when  walking  from  the  toes. 


If  there  is  tin  under  your  foot  on  the  snow- 
shoe,  keep  it  bright  if  rusty  the  snow  will 
pack  and  stick  to  it,  especially  under  the 
heel.  Be  very  careful  not  to  get  your  snow- 
shoe  wet,  as  the  water  will  freeze  into  the 
wood  and  necessitate  waxing  them.  In  case 
they  do  get  wet,  build  afire  and  heat  the 
bottoms  (being  careful  not  to  burn  them). 
Wax  by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  wax,  which 
every  man  should  carry.  The  best  is  pure 
beeswax,  with  which  every  station  is  fur- 
nished. 

Always  carry  a  pole,  or  staff,  6  feet  long  and 
about  1  Vi  inches  in  diameter;  a  small  pine 
with  the  bark  peeled  off  is  light  and  strong. 
Avoid  riding  the  pole  between  the  legs,  as  it 
IS  liable  to  break,  causing  you  to  fall  and 
thrust  the  broken  end  into  your  body.  The 
shoes  can  be  steered  easier  and  surer  by 
holding  the  pole  at  the  side  and  well  to  the 
rear  while  running  a  hill" 


i 


With  very  cold  winter  temperatures  and  deep  snow, 
considerable  care  was  required  when  soldiers  conducted 
cross  country  snowshoe  patrols.  Consequently,  the  follow- 
ing procedures  were  to  be  followed,  without  exception 
(Lmdsley  E.,  1897): 

"No  trip  will  be  made  on  snowshoes  by  less  than  three  (3)  men. 
The  senior  soldier  of  the  party  will  be  in  command,  and  the  oth- 
ers will  obey  his  orders.  The  soldier  in  charge  of  the  expedition 
must  keep  the  party  always  together  and  allow  no  man  or  men 
to  separate  from  the  rest.  The  non-commissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  the  station  must  see  that  the  men  going  out  on  a  snow- 
shoe  trip  are  properly  clothed  and  equipped.  Heavy  winter 
underclothing  must  be  worn;  also  German  socks  and  overshoes, 
a  cap  with  visor  and  flaps  to  protect  the  head  and  ears,  and  suit 
able  warm  covering  for  the  hands.  The  feet  must  be  kept  dry 
and  clean.  Matches,  a  good  axe,  and  sufficient  food  to  allow  for 
accidents  which  might  delay  the  party,  must  always  be  carried. 
Colored  glasses  to  prevent  snow  blindness  are  necessary  and  the 
frames  should  be  wound  with  woollen  yarn  to  prevent  freezing 
the  face.  The  map  and  compass  should  always  be  carried. 

Snowshoeing  is  not  dangerous  work  if  proper  precautions  are 
taken,  but  judgement  and  caution  are  necessary.   The  use  of 
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intoxicants  or  stimulants,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  is 
absolutely  fatal  while  on  a  snowshoe  trip." 

While  E.  Lindsley  (1897)  did  not  consider  snow- 
shoeing  itself  dangerous  work  if  proper  precautions 
were  taken,  snowshoe  patrols  did  encounter  a  variety  of 
dangerous  situations.  Before  the  first  snowshoe  cabin 
was  constructed  in  the  Snake  River  Station  area,  winter 
patrols  from  that  station  had  to  camp  overnight  in  the 
snow.  Undertaking  such  patrols  is  remarkable,  in  view  of 
the  soldiers'  less  than  adequate  winter  clothing,  survival 
gear  and  limited  winter  survival  training  (Fig.  57).  Even 
when  snowshoe  cabins  were  constructed,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  degree  of  physical  exertion  required  to 
negotiate  the  mountainous  terrain  between  those  cabins 
and  the  Snake  River  Station.  Furthermore,  consider 
having  to  take  one's  clothes  off  to  wade,  waist  deep, 
across  an  unfrozen  river  in  January  when  the  air  tem- 
peratures were  -20°  F  (Morrison,  1901;  Arnold,  1911). 
Alternatively,  consider  while  attempting  to  cross  open 
water  using  a  slippery  log  (Fig.  58)  or  snow  or  ice 
bridge,  you  fall  fully  clothed  into  the  water,  forcing  you 
to  walk  several  miles  in  frozen  clothes  to  the  nearest 
cabin  (Lindsley  E.,  1898a). 

Even  when  skiing  downhill  from  the  Lewis  River 
Cabin  to  the  Snake  River  Station  on  a  wagon  trail,  two 
soldiers  on  November  16,  1896,  took  11  hours  to  ski 
the  10  miles  through  3  feet  of  newly  fallen  snow  (Snake 
River  Station,  1896).  On  average,  most  winter  patrols 
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Fig.  58.        Park  ranger  crossing  a  log  to  Boundary  Creek 
Snowshoe  Cabin,  19S2-193S. 


Fig.  59.         Cascade  Creek  Snowshoe  Cabin  along  the  south 
boundary  of  Yellowstone  Park,  March  1930. 

were  able  to  travel  10  to  14  miles  per  day.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  snow  settled  and  was  quite  crusty,  20  to  30 
miles  per  day  was  not  uncommon.  For  example, 
between  April  5  and  15,  a  three-man  patrol  traveled 
240  miles  from  the  Snake  River  Station,  to  the  upper 
Yellowstone  River,  to  the  Lake  Hotel  and  back  to  the 
Snake  River  Station  (Snake  River  Station,  1897). 
Contrary  to  Lindsley's  1897  orders,  many  snowshoe 
patrols  were  made  by  two  men  instead  of  three.  When 
especially  rigorous  and  long  snowshoe  trips  were  under- 
taken, the  patrols  did  consist  of  three  or  more  soldiers. 

Snow  conditions  also  disrupted  travel  to  Fort 
Yellowstone  from  the  Snake  River  Station  when  trans- 
ferring troops.  Superintendent  Brown  (1899)  reported: 
"The  detachment  at  Snake  River  was  not  relieved  until 
the  last  of  June,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  snow 
between  here  and  that  point." 

Initially,  snowshoe  cabins  were  placed  in  obscure 
locations  to  avoid  detection  by  poachers,  as  well  as 
attempting  to  prevent  thievery  or  vandalism. 
Unfortunately,  their  obscurity  also  made  the  cabins  dif- 
ficult to  locate  (Fig.  59),  especially  in  blizzards.  Also, 
cabins  were  often  completely  covered  with  snow,  block- 
ing access  to  them.  As  a  result,  the  patrols  were  forced 
to  camp  out.  Corporal  Bovee  provides  a  specific  exam- 
ple in  his  report: 

"I  respectfully  report  that  on  February  1909  Scout  Mason 
myself  and  one  man,  made  a  trip  to  Lewis  Cabin  in  route 
to  Hart  Lake  Cabin.  On  arriving  at  Lewis  Cabin  we 
found  that  cabin  completely  snowed  in.  There  being  about 
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twenty  feet  of  snow  on  top  of  cabin.  We  was  compeld  to 
camp  out  in  the  timber  for  the  night.   We  returned  to 
Station  the  next  day.  ...   We  did  not  make  a  trip  to  Beckler 
Cabin  this  month  as  we  intended  as  all  cabins  are  snowed  in 
the  same  as  Lewis  Cabin"  (Bovee,  1909). 

In  later  years,  a  scoop  shovel  was  placed  outside  the  cab- 
ins to  provide  the  means  for  access  to  the  door  and  for 
uncovering  the  stove  pipe  (Fig.  43). 

In  another  such  situation,  one  of  two  soldiers  from 
the  Snake  River  Station  suffered  a  badly  frozen  foot 
when  they  were  forced  to  camp  out  during  the  severe 
winter  of  1896  (Lindsley  E.,  1898).  Also,  Private 
Montgomery  went  snow-blind  and  could  hardly  get  to 
the  Snake  River  Station  (Whittaker,  1898). 

The  pre- 1896  snowshoe  cabins  were  small,  primi- 
tive, log  structures  providing  minimal  protection  from 
the  elements.  These  snowshoe  cabins  were  constructed 
from  logs  available  at  the  site.  The  floors  were  dirt  or 
made  from  handhewn  logs.  Without  lumber,  open 
doorways  were  likely  small;  and  when  cabins  were  occu- 
pied, the  doorways  were  covered  with  some  type  of  tar- 
paulin. Size  of  the  cabins  was  variable  from  the  small- 
est two-man,  5-foot  high  Lewis  River  Cabin,  dubbed  by 
Lindsley  as  the  "dog  kennel,"  to  the  8-foot  wide  Bartlett 
Cabin  that  comfortably  accommodated  four  persons 
(Lindsley,  E.,  1898a).  With  the  completion  of  the  West 
Thumb-Snake  River  Station  wagon  trail  in  1896,  some 
of  those  early  cabins  were  either  replaced  with  larger 
structures  or  repaired  and  remodeled  with  construction 
materials  shipped  to  the  Snake  River  Station 
(Morrison,  1898).  Consequently,  windows,  doors,  win- 
dow shutters,  tighter  roofs  and  floors,  tin  covered  boxes, 
cupboards  and  bunks  were  all  feasible.  By  1919,  most 
of  the  snowshoe  cabins  were  12-foot  by  16-foot  struc- 
tures with  peeled  log  walls  chinked  with  mud  and  with 
hewed  pole  roofs  overlaid  with  rubberoid  and  6  inches 
of  soil.  Two-inch  planking  formed  window  shutters  and 
doors  to  provide  better  protection  against  bear  break- 
ins.  In  1919,  the  Harebell  Cabin  was  built  next  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  park  and  just  west  of  Big 
Game  Ridge.  Also,  the  Lewis  Lake  Cabin  was  replaced 
by  the  nearby  Aster  Creek  Cabin  which  was  a  14-foot  x 
16-foot  cabin  with  a  shingle  roof  and  1-inch  board 
flooring  (Albright,  1920). 

Apparently,  greenwood  fireplaces  were  used  for  heat 
and  cooking  in  some  early  snowshoe  cabins.  Those 


structures  left  something  to  be  desired,  as  E.  Lindsley 
(1898a)  related: 

"The  fire  place  built  oj  green  logs  in  the  Bartlett  cabin  last 
fall,  was  not  a  success  and  had  to  be  torn  down;  it  smoked 
so  badly  that  men  could  not  remain  in  the  cabin.  This 
night,  Jan'y  24-5,  the  thermometer  at  Norris  registered  45 
below  zero;  at  Snake  River  it  froze  up  entirely.  We  spent  a 
rather  uncomfortable  night,  with  two  quilts  and  two  blan- 
kets for  the  three  of  us,  before  afire  kindled  against  some 
green  logs  piled  against  the  side  of  the  cabin." 

By  1903,  some  stoves  were  being  placed  in  the  snowshoe 
cabins  (Holte,  1903). 

Information  on  sleeping  bags  and  bedding  used  in 
winter  is  sparse.  Fur-lined  sleeping  bags  were  in  use  at 
times;  however,  besides  being  expensive,  they  were  heavy 
weighing  10  pounds.  Sometimes  while  traveling, 
patrols  carried  several  blankets  (Lindsley,  E.,  1898). 
Quilts  or  "bed  comforts"  were  supplied  in  each  snow- 
shoe  cabin.  The  inventory  of  items  at  the  Bartlett 
Cabin  probably  typified  the  items  in  other  snowshoe 
cabins  (Holte,  1903): 

1  Stove  1  Bake  pan 

1  Stew  pan  3  Iron  knives 

3  Iron  forks  4  Bed  comforts 

4  Joints  of  stove  pipe  1  Shovel 

1  Frying  pan  1  Coffee  pot 

3  Tin  spoons  1  Padlock 

1  Axe  3  Tin  plates 

With  respect  to  rations,  the  Proposition  Creek  Cabin 
package  was  typical  for  a  winter's  snowshoe  cabin  sup- 
ply (Morrison,  1903): 


10  lbs  Bacon 

6  lbs  Sugar 

1  lb  Baking  Powder 

Vi  lb  Tea 

10  cans  Baked  beans 

(S  lb  cans) 
5  lbs  Cornmeal 
3  cans  Corned  beef 
3  lbs  Rice 
5  lbs  Hard  bread 
1  can  Lard 
3  lbs  Candles 


3  cans  Eagle  milk 

2  lbs  Coffee,  roasted  &  ground 

5  cans  Emergency  rations 

6  lbs  Evap.  peaches 
1  gal  Cane  syrup 
25  lbs  Flour 

12  boxes  Matches 
1/4  lb  Ground  pepper 
1  bar  Soap 

3  lbs  Salt 

6  Cotton  sacks 
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While  the  snowshoe  cabins  made  winter  patrolling 
physically  possible  and  safer,  the  security  of  each  cabin 
was  not  a  certainty.  Even  though  each  cabin  was  placed 
in  an  obscure  site,  over  time  their  locations  were  discov- 
ered. Monthly  Soldier  Station  Reports  contained 
accounts  of  random  break-ins,  theft  and  vandalism  to 
the  obscure,  locked  cabins  and  their  contents.  The  seri- 
ousness of  those  activities  was  particularly  grave  when 
they  were  discovered  by  the  first  winter  snowshoe 
patrols.  In  1901,  Morrison  described  arriving  at  the 
Park  Point  Cabin  in  a  snowstorm  on  January  23  only  to 
find  the  quilts  were  gone,  very  little  firewood  was  left 
and  few  provisions  remained  in  the  cabin.  Of  those 
remaining  provisions,  some  had  been  damaged  by  bul- 
lets shot  through  the  ration  box  by  persons  unknown. 
Even  more  serious  was  the  similar  discovery  by 
Morrison  on  February  6:  the  Lewis  River  Cabin  bunks, 
quilts  and  all  its  rations  had  been  stolen.  Fortunately, 
they  were  able  to  return  20  miles  to  the  Snake  River 
Station  the  same  day.  On  February  7,  they  snowshoed 
to  the  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin  Cabin  where  all  the 
quilts,  a  frying  pan  and  a  coffee  pot  had  been  stolen. 
However,  all  ration  supplies  were  intact  (Morrison, 
1901).  The  Lewis  Lake  Cabin  was  vandalized  again  in 
1903  when  everything  was  stolen  except  the  coffee  pot 
and  bake  pans  (Martin,  S.F.,  1903).  This  cabin  was 
especially  vulnerable  because  of  being  on  the  trail  from 
West  Thumb  to  the  South  Entrance. 

Not  all  problems  of  this  kind  were  human  caused. 
Bears  broke  into  cabins  and  destroyed  cabin  supplies. 
The  Coulter  Creek  Cabin  particularly  had  this  type  of 
problem.  Sergeant  Nolde,  patrolling  from  the  South 
Entrance  Station,  reported  that  the  Coulter  Cabin,  "was 
found  open  and  comforters  lying  outside.  All  decayed 
by  being  exposed  to  weather.  Windows  broke  and  all 
can  goods  gone.  Found  tomatoe  cans  full  of  holes  and 
beef  cans  torn  to  pieces.  Bear  sign  in  and  outside  cabin" 
(Nolde,  1908).  Additionally,  two  more  reported  bear 
break-ins  also  involved  this  cabin  (Snake  River  Station, 
1912,  1915).  Very  few  comments  were  made  in  Station 
Reports,  prior  to  this  time,  about  seeing  bears  while 
patrolling.  It  is  not  clear  whether  bears  were  scarce  or 
whether  the  bears  were  just  then  becoming  conditioned 
to  the  cabins  as  being  a  potential  source  of  food. 

Prior  to  1902,  written  communiques  were  the  only 
available  form  of  communication  to  or  from  the  Snake 
River  Soldier  Station.  Within  the  park,  the  only  mail 


service  existed  at  Fort  Yellowstone.  Consequently,  relays 
of  soldiers  were  used  as  couriers  to  deliver  messages. 
John  D.  Sargent,  a  homesteader  adjacent  to  Jackson 
Lake,  even  had  his  winter  mail  sent  through  Fort 
Yellowstone  for  delivery  to  the  Snake  River  Station 
(Snake  River  Station,  1896).  It  was  not  until  1903, 
after  a  post  office  was  established  at  Moran,  Wyoming 
that  the  South  Entrance  Soldier  Station  Monthly 
Reports  contained  references  to  soldier  mail  trips  to  the 
Moran  Post  Office. 

Simultaneous  with  the  1902  construction  of  the 
South  Entrance  Soldier  Station,  a  telephone  line  was 
constructed  from  the  park's  Lake  Station  to  that  station 
(Fort  Yellowstone,  1902).  That  line  was  not  easy  to 
construct.  The  Superintendent  reported  the  difficulties 
to  the  Secretary  of  Interior: 

"You  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Snake  River 
Station  is  ninety  (90)  miles  distant  from  this  place,  and  that 
during  the  winter  it  is  almost  absolutely  cut  off  from  commu- 
nication with  the  outside  world,  on  account  of  the  deep  snows. 
Last  fall  I  succeeded  in  getting  fifty  (50)  miles  of  telegraph 
wire  from  the  Signal  Department,  and  as  soon  as  we  were 
informed  that  this  wire  had  been  shipped,  we  commenced  set- 
ting up  poles  for  a  telegraph  or  telephone  line,  to  extend  from 
the  Lake  Hotel  to  Snake  River  Station.  We  succeeded  in  set- 
ting up  the  poles  and  in  distributing  the  wire  along  the  entire 
route,  also  in  getting  the  wire  up  to  a  point  about  eleven  miles 
from  Snake  River,  when  the  snow  fell  to  such  a  depth  that  we 
were  compelled  to  stop  work,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  working  party  got  back  to  the  Post.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  one  of  their  wagons  and  all  of  their  tentage, 
on  the  continental  divide.  This  property,  however,  is  perfectly 
safe  and  we  will  recover  it  in  the  spring,  and  at  the  same  time 
complete  the  line"  (Pitcher,  1902b). 

On  the  positive  side,  not  only  did  this  line  provide  a 
communication  system  with  other  soldier  stations  and 
Fort  Yellowstone,  but  it  became  the  first  rapid  commu- 
nication system  with  the  outside  world  for  the  northern 
portion  of  Jackson  Hole. 

Maintenance  was  another  problem.  With  the  wire 
loosely  hung  in  insulators,  which  were  wired  to  poles 
and  trees,  this  type  of  system  was  subject  to  frequent 
outages,  e.g.,  whenever  (1)  a  tree  branch  contacted  the 
wire;  (2)  a  tree  fell  across  the  line;  (3)  lightening  struck 
the  line;  or  (4)  when  wind  and  ice  or  snow  accumula- 
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tions  grounded  the  system  or  broke  the  wire  or  insula- 
tors. In  1903,  numerous  telephone  line  repairs  had  to  be 
made  in  June  and  July.  Also,  16  days  were  spent  repair- 
ing the  line  in  October  and  November.  In  1904,  it  took 
8  days  to  repair  the  line  which  started  a  discussion 
about  rebuilding  the  entire  line  between  the  Lake 
Station  and  the  South  Entrance  (Snake  River  Station, 
1903,  1904).  Unfortunately,  this  reconstruction  did  not 
deal  with  the  problem  where  the  Army  system  had  to 
use  part  of  the  busy  Yellowstone  Park  Company  lines. 
By  1906,  this  difficulty  was  overcome  when  a  wholly 
government  line  between  Fort  Yellowstone  and  the  sol- 
dier stations  was  completed  (Fort  Yellowstone,  1906). 

The  importance  of  extending  the  telephone  line 
from  the  South  Entrance  Station  into  northern  Jackson 
Hole  and  beyond  was  recognized  by  Wyoming  State 
Game  Warden  Nowlin.  He  sought  Yellowstone  Park's 
Acting  Superintendent  Pitcher's  help  in  trying  to  get  a 
military  telephone  line  constructed  from  the  South 
Entrance  to  Fort  Washakie  (Pitcher,  1906).  Instead,  the 
telephone  network  for  northern  Jackson  Hole  was 
materially  enlarged  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  the 
construction  of  the  Reclamation  Service  telephone  line 
connecting  Moran  to  Ashton  on  September  1,  1910 
(Crowe,  1912).  The  telephone  line  at  the  South 
Entrance  was  extended  south  to  connect  with  this  line 
(Balderston,  1978).  An  additional  telephone  line  linked 
the  Bechler  Soldier  Station  with  the  Moran-Ashton 
line  at  the  Reclamation  Cascade  Roadhouse  (Bechler 
River  Station,  1912).  To  complete  the  southern  connec- 
tions, it  was  reported  in  1911, "The  War  Department 
has  extended  its  system  of  telephone  lines  from  Snake 
River  Station  to  the  new  Bechler  Station  in  the  south- 
west corner,  about  30  miles"  (Brett,  1911).  These  exten- 
sions not  only  tied  all  of  the  soldier  stations  and  Fort 
Yellowstone  into  one  system,  they  also  provided  a 
speedier,  more  direct  and  less  expensive  communication 
link  with  the  outside  world  for  the  South  Entrance  and 
Bechler  Soldier  Station  and  northern  Jackson  Hole. 

Even  so,  the  southern  Yellowstone  Park  communi- 
cation system  was  not  entirely  a  smooth  running  opera- 
tion. There  were  numerous  complaints.  Tourist  White 
from  Ohio  was  particularly  frustrated  and  wrote  an 
irate  letter  to  the  Park  Superintendent  in  1916: 


"I  wish  to  complain  of  telephone  service  in  the  park,  odd  as 
it  may  seem  to  complain  of  such  a  matter  when  one  has  no 
right  in  the  woods  to  expect  any  telephone  service. 

July  5th  S.N.  Leek  of  Jackson  made  application  for  a  permit 
to  take  our  party  on  a  pack  train  on  a  fishing  trip  which 
would  include  a  part  of  the  park.  He  had  not  received  it 
and  he  had  to  leave  Jackson  on  the  9th  to  meet  our  party  in 
the  early  morning  of  the  10th  at  Victor.   We  reached  to 
Soldiers  Station  at  the  south  entrance  at  1250  P.M.  on  the 
16th.  The  person  in  charge  had  not  received  advice  of  a 
permit  being  issued  to  Leek.  He  tried  for  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  to  communicate  with  head  quarters,  hut  was 
unable  to  do  so  because,  as  he  said,  the  line  was  occupied  by 
official  business  and  would  he  so  probably  for  over  an  hour. 
He  asked  us  to  wait  and  come  again  at  three  o'clock.  On 
previous  trips  we  had  made  one  stage  from  camp  on  or  near 
Mink  creek  to  Lewis  Falls.  This  time  it  so  chanced  that  one 
of  our  party  was  tired  and  we  had  intended  anyway  to 
Camp  at  the  junction  of  the  Lewis  and  Snake  rivers,  so  we 
were  not  delayed,  hut  ordinarily  it  would  have  cost  us  a  day. 
At  3:S0  we  called  again  at  the  station  and  he  had  not  been 
able  then  to  reach  headquarters  and  requested  us  to  call 
again  before  starting  in  the  morning.  I  wanted  to  make 
arrangements  with  Old  Faithful  Inn  for  the  use  of  a  boat  to 
fish  Shoshone  Lake.   The  person  in  charge  was  very  courte- 
ous and  obliging  and  did  his  best  to  reach  the  Inn.  He  was 
not  the  person  in  regular  charge  of  the  station,  having  come 
there  recently  from  a  station  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
park,  intended,  as  I  understood  it,  to  prevent  poaching.  He 
and  the  soldiers  at  the  station  said  they  had  no  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Inn.  He  called  up  the  Thumb  Station 
and  it  said  it  had  no  direct  communication,  but  advised  try- 
ing Norris  Station.    He  tried  Norris  station,  which  said  it 
had  no  communication  and  thought  there  was  none.  The 
clerk  at  the  hotel  tells  me  that  it  has  communication  but 
thinks  it  is  thru  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  station.  If  this 
is  so  it  would  have  done  me  no  good  for  he  could  not  get 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  At  7:30  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  we  called  again.  He  had  not  been  able  to  get 
Headquarters,  but  told  us  to  go  ahead  anyway"  (White, 
1916). 

The  answer  to  the  letter  was  even  more  revealing  show- 
ing the  attitude  of  headquarters  at  Mammoth  toward 
the  southern  part  of  the  park: 
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"We  are  aware  that  improvement  in  this  line  is  desirable, 
but  many  miles  of  telephone  line  are  maintained  in  the  park, 
and  funds  are  not  always  sufficient  to  keep  them  up  to  the 
standard. 

Of  course  the  service  is  poorest  of  all  in  the  southern  end  of 
the  park  where  there  is  but  little  use  for  it"  (Acting 
Supervisor,  1916). 

The  1920  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
announced  the  end  of  part  of  the  telephone  system: 

"On  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  we  were  maintaining 
269  miles  of  grounded  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  in  the 
park.  Which  included  22  miles  of  line  between  Snake  River 
and  Bechler  stations  which  was  seldom  in  use,  as  it  was 
impracticable  to  keep  it  in  a  serviceable  condition  on  account 
of  the  rough  country  which  it  traversed.  This  line  was  taken 
down  recently"  (Albright,  1920). 

In  a  sense,  the  southern  approach  road  through 
northern  Jackson  Hole  in  the  1920's  was  still  considered 
to  be  a  minor,  "backdoor"  entrance  to  the  park. 

THE  LAW  DOES  NOT  APPLY  TO  US 

Assessments  of  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  lawlessness 
in  northern  Jackson  Hole  have  been  mixed.  Many  of 
the  early  written  comments  were  generalized  references 
to  outlaws  without  any  documentation.  Also,  some  of 
the  writers  were  short-term  visitors  who  accepted  as 
fact  outrageous  local  tales.  For  example,  Dr.  John 
Mitchell  (ca.  1896),  a  member  of  a  hunting  party, 
referred  to  all  of  Jackson's  Hole  as  a  community  of 
scalawags,  renegades,  discharged  soldiers  and  predes- 
tined stinkers.  One  event  that  appears  to  have  done 
much  to  create  the  impression  that  Jackson  Hole  was  an 
outlaw  haven,  was  the  murky  affair  at  the  Cunningham 
Ranch  where  two  men,  reported  as  horse  thieves  with  a 
herd  of  horses,  were  killed  by  a  posse.  Unfortunately, 
the  fuzzy  and  contradictory  accounts  of  the  affair  give  it 
little  credibility  as  an  event  common  to  Jackson  Hole 
(Apple,  1960).  Superintendent  Goode  (1900a,  1900b) 
discussed  recovering  a  band  of  stolen  horses  at  Fort 
Yellowstone;  however,  while  the  horses  were  headed 
north  out  of  the  park,  there  was  no  reference  as  to 
where  they  came  from.  Also,  Montana  Stock  Inspector 


Hammond  (1898)  reported  a  band  of  horses  entering 
Yellowstone  Park  after  passing  by  the  Snake  River 
Soldier  Station  but  gave  no  evidence  they  were  stolen. 
No  documented  record  was  found  of  horses  being 
stolen  directly  from  northern  Jackson  Hole.  In  the 
Monthly  and  Weekly  Reports  of  the  southern 
Yellowstone  Park  Soldier  Station  for  1894-1915,  there 
was  never  any  report  of  soldier  patrols  having  seen  or 
having  received  reports  of  any  rustled  livestock  or  live- 
stock trails  in  the  areas  they  patrolled  in  the  forest 
reserves.  While  these  reports  noted  the  apprehension 
of  several  horse  thieves,  it  was  never  clear  where  the 
actual  rustling  took  place  and  there  was  no  mention  of 
recovering  stolen  horses.  However,  Forest  Ranger 
Rosencrans  (1912)  reported  unsuccessful  searches  in 
the  summer  of  1912  in  northern  Jackson  Hole  for  sus- 
pected horse  thieves. 

With  respect  to  cattle  rustling  in  Jackson  Hole, 
Lucas  (no  date)  had  this  to  say:  "The  days  of  the 
rustlers  were  over  before  the  cattle  industry  started. 
They  never  rustled  cattle  anyway  ...  Cattle  were  too 
slow  moving  to  be  brought  in  and  out  of  this  kind  of 
country," 

As  discussed  previously,  Yellowstone  National  Park 
and  the  adjacent  forest  lands  contained  abundant  and 
valuable  wildlife  resources.  Consequently,  a  variety  of 
individuals  quickly  began  uncontrolled  exploitation  of 
that  wildlife.  Those  individuals  considered  those 
resources  to  be  there  for  their  individual  benefit.  If  pro- 
tected, that  was  merely  a  challenge  to  their  ingenuity. 
Early  on,  those  poachers  began  operating  from  settle- 
ments like  Gardiner,  Jardine  and  Cooke  City  next  to  the 
northern  park  boundary  and  Henry's  Lake,  Marysville, 
Ashton  and  St.  Anthony  near  the  western  boundary  of 
the  park. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  poaching  of  wildlife 
and  especially  commercial  poaching  in  northern  Jackson 
Hole  was  never  as  well-organized,  never  as  blatant  and 
never  involved  the  number  of  dedicated,  habitual  crimi- 
nals as  was  the  situation  in  the  Henry's  Lake-Idaho 
area.  First,  the  influx  of  people  into  northern  Jackson 
Hole  was  delayed.  Settlements  in  southern  Jackson 
Hole  began  around  1884  and  that  area  was  nearly  60 
difficult  miles  from  the  southern  boundary  of 
Yellowstone  Park.  By  1890,  the  number  of  residents  in 
all  of  Jackson  Hole  was  estimated  to  be  64  people  (Van 
Derveer,  ca  1939a).  By  1900,  the  number  of  residents 
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recorded  in  the  U.S.  Census  (1900)  for  northern 
Jackson  Hole,  Elk  Precinct,  totaled  only  42  people.  The 
extent  of  that  settlement  was  largely  dependent  on  the 
development  of  a  road  transportation  network  within 
and  near  Jackson  Hole.  Such  a  network  was  not  created 
until  the  1890s  with  the  completion  of  the  Fort 
Washakie  Military  Road,  the  southern  Jackson  Hole 
loop  road  system,  the  Teton  Pass  Road,  the  Marysville 
Road  and  the  Yellowstone  Park  South  Entrance  Road. 
Second,  the  wholesale  shipment  of  hides,  etc.,  was 
extremely  difficult  from  Jackson  Hole:  the  railroad  was 
not  close  by  and  necessitated  the  crossing  of  high 
mountain  passes  to  reach  it.  Third,  the  1886  Wyoming 
Territorial  Legislature  passed  a  law  regulating  the 
exploitation  and  shipping  of  wildlife  (Territory  of 
Wyoming,  1886).  However,  the  effectiveness  of  that 
1886  law  depended  on  enforcement  by  peace  officers  or 
county  game  wardens  who  could  be  appointed  by 
County  Commissioners.  Unfortunately,  peace  officers 
could  make  no  arrests  without  a  warrant  unless  the 
peace  officer  actually  observed  the  game  violation.  Also, 
the  effectiveness  of  a  county  game  warden  was  frustrat- 
ed by  the  size  of  county  area  to  be  patrolled. 

Fortunately,  enforcement  of  wildlife  laws  in  north- 
ern Jackson  Hole  was  strengthened  by  a  series  of  orders 
from  the  Acting  Superintendents  in  Yellowstone  Park  in 
the  period  of  1887-1890.  Those  orders  directed  park 
scouts  and  Army  soldiers  to  increase  patrols  of  the 
southern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  park  (Harris, 
M.,  1887a,  1888a;  Boutelle,  1890a).  Those  scout-led 
patrols  did  provide  a  limited  deterrent  to  early  wildlife 
exploitation  in  northern  Jackson  Hole. 

Later,  a  more  significant  deterrent  to  poaching  was 
passed  by  the  1899  Wyoming  Legislature  (State  of 
Wyoming,  1899).  The  major  provisions  of  that  impor- 
tant act  were: 

1.  Creation  of  the  Office  of  State  Game  Warden,  in 
charge  of  game  and  fish  law  enforcement  and  manage- 
ment; 

2.  Individual  season  limits  of  two  deer,  two  elk,  three 
antelope  and  one  mountain  sheep; 

3.  Complete  protection  for  bison  with  a  felony  prose- 
cution; 


4.  Transportation  of  game  carcasses,  scalps,  skins, 
antlers  and  heads,  requiring  a  permit  issued  by  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace; 

5.  Game  wardens  granted  powers  to  search  camps, 
camp  outfits,  and  pack  animals,  etc.;  and 

6.  Hunters  to  carry  a  hunting  license  and  to  produce  it 
when  asked  for. 

Also,  as  discussed  earlier,  the  Wyoming  Legislature 
created  the  "Teton  State  Game  Preserve",  a  25-mile 
wide  belt  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Yellowstone 
Park.  Except  for  certain  predators  and  fur  bearers,  it 
was  illegal  to  hunt,  trap,  kill  and  capture  other  wildlife 
within  that  game  preserve  (State  of  Wyoming,  1905). 
Further,  Wyoming  Legislature's  action  in  1907  made  it  a 
felony  to  abandon  a  game  carcass  after  removing  the 
head,  antlers,  horns,  or  tusks  resulting  in  the  wanton, 
ruthless  and  wasteful  destruction  of  game  animals 
(State  of  Wyoming,  1907).  i 

While  the  Forest  Reserve  Act  of  1891  (Steen,  1976)      I 
authorized  the  President  "to  set  aside  forest  reserves 
from  public  domain",  the  land  reserved  in  northern  I 

Jackson  Hole  restricted  the  issuance  of  land  patents. 
Homestead  land  patent  records  indicated  only  a  few 
patents  were  issued  in  northern  Jackson  Hole  by  the 
early  1900's  (Diem,  L.L.,  1978).  However,  a  significant 
number  of  residents  of  that  area  intentionally  decided 
to  be  trespassers  or  squatters  on  the  forest  reserve  lands 
as  early  as  1898.  The  extent  of  that  trespassing  in 
northern  Jackson  Hole  and  the  widespread  illegal 
exploitation  of  wildlife  by  those  trespassers  was  report- 
ed by  Forest  Inspector  Macrum  in  1901. 

"The  following  are  some  of  the  persons  who  are  trespassers, 
living  on  the  reserves  and  making  a  living  therefrom,  largely 
from  game: 

First.  D.  W.  Spalding,  Elk,  Wyo.  This  man  was  arrested 
June,  1901,  for  trapping  heaver.  Plead  guilty  and  received  a 
nominal  fine,  $20  and  costs,  for  5  heavers.  He  lives  at  foot 
of  Jackson  Lake;  came  there  in  1900. 

E.  T  Smith,  proprietor  of  Teton  Ranch  Hotel,  Elk,  Wyo., 
says:  "D.  W.  Spalding  shipped  22  elk  hides,  hoxed,  to  his 
son,  to  Chamherlain,  S.  Dak.,  in  June,  1899.  They  were 
hauled  hy  Frank  Sehastion,  of  Jackson,  Wyo.,  to  Cinnahar, 
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Mont."  Said  Smith,  with  Frank  Lovell,  Elk,  certifies  that  he 
saw  said  D.  W.  Spalding  kill  8  elk  about  November,  1898, 
on  Pilgrim  Creek,  on  reserve,  and  Lovell  helped  bring  them 
in.  That  they  are  willing  to  so  testify.  (See  Exhibit  A  here- 
to attached.)  This  man  Spalding  is  an  applicant  before  the 
Department  for  a  privilege  on  the  reserve  to  establish  a  bath 
house  at  Mineral  Springs  on  west  side  of  Jackson  Lake.  He 
is  a  lawless  fellow,  and  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
he  be  denied  said  privilege. 

Second.  John  Ferry,  Elk,  Wyo.  He  is  a  trespasser,  having 
no  legal  right  on  the  reserve.  He  takes  timber  for  building 
and  grazes  stock  on  the  reserve.  He  claims  to  be  an  artist, 
but  makes  his  living  mostly  by  acting  as  guide  for  hunting 
parties. 

Third.  Ed  Sheffield,  Elk,  Wyo.  He  is  a  trespasser.  His 
present  location  made  in  1900.  Has  reputation  of  killing 
game  out  of  season.  He  has  been  barred  from  Yellowstone 
National  Park  for  violating  the  game  law. 

Fourth.  A  man  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Smithy  has  a 
cabin  on  Pilgrim  Creek  on  the  reserve;  a  trespasser;  has  the 
reputation  of  violating  the  game  law. 

Fifth.  A  man  named  Whiteman  lives  with  Smithy;  same 
reputation. 

Sixth.  Samuel  Gregory,  Elk,  Wyo.,  keeps  a  toll  bridge  on 
Buffalo  Creek  on  the  reserve.  Has  reputation  of  killing  out 
of  season.  He  lives  with  his  son  Noble,  against  whom  1  find 
no  accusation  of  violating  the  game  law. 

Seventh.   W.  Randolf  Elk,  Wyo.  He  has  the  reputation  of 
killing  elk  for  their  teeth,  valued  at  $5  to  $10  per  set. 

Eighth.  W.  B.  Rodgers,  Elk,  Wyo.  Lives  on  Buffalo  Creek. 
Has  reputation  of  violating  the  game  laws. 

Ninth.  John  Stadler,  Elk,  Wyo.  On  reserve  since  1900. 
Has  reputation  of  killing  elk  for  their  teeth. 

Tenth.  Dave  (M.C.)  Dougherty,  Elk,  Wyo.  He  stays  with 
Spalding.  Has  been  on  the  reserve  since  1898.  He  lives 
with  a  Mrs.  Smith.   Was  recently  arrested  and  fined  for 
adultery  with  her.  Has  reputation  of  violating  the  game 
laws. 


Eleventh.  Ed.  Hunter  and  Jack  Hicks,  Elk,  Wyo.  Reported 
to  have  taken  60  beaver,  1899. 

Twelfth.  Al  and  Charles  Collins  and  Henry  Moran  all  live 
together  near  head  of  Jackson  Lake.  Located  spring  of 
1899.  Reputation  as  violators  of  game  laws. 

Thirteenth.  Henry  Spencer,  Elk,  Wyo.  Located  1900.  Has 
reputation  of  violating  game  laws. 

Fourteenth.  Charles  Hodsick,  same. 

Among  those  interviewed  regarding  violations  of  the  game 
laws  were — 

Samuel  Gregory,  keeper  of  bridge  over  Buffalo  Creek,  says: 
Plenty  of  game  is  being  killed  all  the  time. 

Allen,  deputy  game  warden:  Lots  of  game  being  killed  all  the 
time,  but  can  not  prove  it. 

Wolff,  postmaster  at  Elk:  Plenty  of  game  is  being  killed,  but 
who  dare  inform?"  (Macrum,  1901). 

This  illegal  trespass  problem  was  handled  relatively 
quickly  when  the  squatters  were  ordered  ofF  the  forest 
reserve  lands  by  U.S.  Army  soldiers  from  Yellowstone 
Park  who  had  been  authorized  to  protect  and  patrol 
those  lands  (Waagner,  1902). 

Based  on  his  observations  during  his  trespass  inves- 
tigation, Macrum  (1901)  made  the  following  generaliza- 
tions about  game  law  violations. 

"Constant  inquiry  was  made  along  the  way  regarding  viola- 
tion of  the  game  laws,  and  while  little  testimony  could  be 
obtained  that  would  convict  in  a  court  of  justice,  yet  enough 
was  found  to  convince  us  that  a  number  of  persons  are  living 
on  the  reserves  who  make  a  living  therefrom,  largely  from 
game. 

Difficulty  in  securing  testimony  for  conviction  of  violators  of 
the  game  laws  arises  from  the  following  causes:  First.,  nearly 
all  persons  living  in  the  Jackson  Hole  country,  in  one  way  or 
other,  are  trespassers,  and  consequently  afraid  to  testify  lest 
they  in  turn  be  caught;  second,  they  are  afraid  that  personal 
danger  would  follow  giving  information;  third,  the  justice 
court  being  elective,  great  leniency  is  shown  to  offenders 
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Fig.  60.        John  Winegar  possessed  a  firearm  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park  without  a  permit,  a  second  offense, 
fined  $100  and  costs,  October  21,  1907. 

when  brought  before  it,  hence  no  adequate  penalties  are 
inflicted;  fourth,  the  State  game  warden,  a  taxidermist,  and 
his  deputy,  live  among  those  who  violate  the  laws  and  are 
lax  about  making  arrests.  About  the  only  informations 
made  are  those  growing  out  of  spite." 

Macrum's  report  was  supported  by  earlier  observa- 
tions of  local  attitudes  toward  game  violations  in 
Jackson  Hole  by  a  reporter  who  wrote  a  featured  article 
in  the  March  4  issue  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal 
(Anonymous,  1900). 

"The  writer  has  never  been  able  to  discover  any  difference, 
in  morals  or  in  law,  between  the  culpability  of  the  man  who 
steals  a  hog  and  the  one  who  receives  the  pork,  knowing  it  to 
be  stolen  property.  However,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
these  ranchmen,  they  must  be  given  the  credit  of  being  a 
generous  and  free-hearted  set. 


During  the  'closed  season  they  keep  their  larders  well  sup- 
plied with  elk  meat,  the  law  to  the  contrary  not  withstand- 
ing.  When  'the  melancholy  days  of  autumn  have  come,  each 
head  of  a  family  kills  out  of  the  great  herds  that  come  down 
out  of  the  National  Park,  all  the  meat  that  he  thinks  he  will 
need  for  the  supply  of  himself  and  family  (most  of  them  have 
families)  until  the  next  game  season  opens.  If  his  supply  of 
dry  meat  runs  out  during  the  'closed  season,'  or  if  he  desires 
fresh  meat,  he  goes  into  the  mountain  ranges  and  there 
supplies  himself. 

The  game  wardens,  who  during  the  summer  months  pass 
hither  and  thither  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  no  one 
breaks  the  law,  frequently  get  their  meals  in  the  ranch 
houses,  where  they  eat  of  the  forbidden  food — but  of  this 
they  never  take  notice.  ... 

They  constantly  connive  at  these  violations  of  the  law  by  the 
ranchmen  and  when  charged  with  their  dereliction  the 
excuse  pleaded  is  that  these  hardy  ranchmen — these 
pioneers  of  civilization,  who  have  returned  into  the 
wilderness — are  poor  and  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining 
subsistence,  and  that  to  them  the  law  was  not  intended  to 
apply.  And  be  it  known,  this  interpretation  has  the  sanction 
of  many  unwritten  precedents.  It  is  but  the  history  of  the 
settlement  of  the  older  States  repeating  itself" 

Certainly  the  rigorous  frontier  life  in  northern 
Jackson  Hole  was  very  difficult,  and  at  times,  economi- 
cally and  physically  impossible.  In  those  circumstances, 
human  survival  may  have  depended  on  obtaining  a  sup- 
ply of  meat  illegally.  Also,  poaching,  especially  illegal 
trapping,  provided  the  only  income  during  the  long 
winter  months  for  many  families.  In  summary,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  wildlife  poaching  was  and  still  is 
dependent  on:  (1)  the  demand  or  need  for  an  illegal 
resource;  (2)  the  availability  or  supply  of  that  resource; 
and  (3)  the  economic  or  human  benefit  derived  by  the 
lawlessness  versus  the  risk  and  penalties  of  getting 
caught. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  subsistence  poaching  of  game  animals  in  northern 
Jackson  Hole  was  fairly  common,  along  with  some  com- 
mercial poaching.  However,  an  accurate  assessment  of 
the  nature,  magnitude,  and  impact  of  that  poaching  is 
difficult  for  several  reasons.  First,  most  of  the  Jackson 
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Hole  Justice  of  the  Peace  records  have  disappeared. 
Second,  District  Court  and  County  Jail  records  are  not 
complete.  Third,  and  probably  the  most  important, 
accurate  estimates  of  the  game  population,  the  kinds 
and  numbers  of  animals  killed  by  legal  and  illegal  hunt- 
ing and  the  numbers  of  game  animals  that  died  from 
natural  causes  were  not  known. 

One  actual  survey  of  elk  illegally  killed  by  poachers 
for  their  teeth  was  made  by  park  scouts  in  1916.  In  a 
strip  outside,  but  adjacent  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
Yellowstone  Park,  they  counted  257  carcasses  of  elk 
which  were  killed  after  the  fall  hunting  season 
(Lindsley,  C.A.,  1916).  Unfortunately,  despite  numer- 
ous statements  about  the  slaughter  of  elk  in  the  forest 
reserve  area  south  of  the  park,  no  similar  survey  was 
ever  made  in  northern  Jackson  Hole  or  southern 
Yellowstone  Park.  Several  individual  discoveries  of  9  to 
10  elk  carcasses  from  which  only  heads,  scalps  or  tusks 
had  been  removed  were  reported  (Anderson,  A.A., 
1902;  Holte,  1907).  By  contrast,  undocumented  esti- 
mates of  the  thousands  of  elk  dying  from  the  impact  of 
severe  winter  conditions,  e.g.,  1909-1910,  have  been 
reported  (Blair,  1987). 

Probably,  one  of  the  best  general  statements  about 
game  law  violations  in  northern  Jackson  Hole  was  made 
by  Teton  Forest  Supervisor  McCain  (1918): 

"Certain  practices  and  customs  obtaining  here  seem  to  he 
very  plainly  contrary  to  the  State  Game  Laws.  However, 
they  have  been  so  generally  and  openly  practiced,  apparently 
without  protest,  that  it  would  he  difficult  if  not  unwise  for  us 
to  immediately  take  drastic  action. 

For  that  reason  we  have  endeavored  to  concentrate  on  the 
more  important  and  flagrant  violations  of  the  game  laws. 
We  have  therefore,  used  our  best  efforts  to  apprehend  the 
following: 

1.  Hunting  without  a  license. 

2.  Killing  in  excess  of  the  limit. 

3.  Hunting  out  of  season. 

4.  Trapping  on  the  Forest  without  a  permit." 

With  respect  to  trapping,  McCain  had  this  to  say: 
"The  very  first  cases  we  investigated  implicated  some  of 
our  very  best  citizens.  We  found  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  any  number  of  reputable  citizens  had  cus- 
tomarily and  openly  trapped  year  after  year  on  the 


Forest  and  had  never  been  required  to  take  out  a  per- 


mit. 


The  Uinta  County  Commissioners  appointed  W 
Manning,  the  former  constable  from  Marysvale,  as  a 
County  Game  Warden  in  1897  (Manning,  1897a).  On 
his  first  patrol,  he  reported  seeing  much  hunting  sign  in 
the  Conant  Pass  area.  Also,  he  encountered  two  parties 
without  hunting  licenses  or  game;  however,  he  believed 
Wyoming  residents  living  near  Jackson  Lake  shipped 
the  big  game  killed  by  the  two  parties.  In  addition,  he 
reported  that  some  unauthorized  forest  reserve  squat- 
ters were  illegally  taking  money  for  licenses  from 
hunters  and  giving  them  invalid  receipts.  He  also  stated 
that  a  number  of  hunters  were  hunting  on  the  same 
license  at  different  times. 

As  discussed  previously,  a  letter  written  by  W  A. 
Hague  (1899)  of  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  to  a  prospective 
hunter,  supported  Manning's  suspicion  about  illegal 
hunting  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Teton 
Mountains.  Hague's  letter  was  written  in  response  to 
an  inquiry  about  a  June  and  July  fishing  and  bear  hunt- 
ing trip  in  northern  Jackson  Hole  (Penrose,  1899). 
Hague  replied  that  there  were  plenty  of  deer  and  elk  for 
camp  meat  and  enough  for  bait  to  hunt  bear,  of  which 
he  had  killed  16  in  1898.  Furthermore,  Hague  assured 
the  hunter  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  one  or  more  tro- 
phy bighorn  sheep  since  there  were  no  Wyoming  game 
wardens  patrolling  the  Teton  country. 

W.  A.  Hague  was  but  one  of  a  number  of  Idaho 
wildlife  violators  who  were  residents  of  St.  Anthony, 
Ashton,  Marysville  and  even  Henry's  Lake.  Those  tran- 
sients regularly  entered  the  southwest  corner  of 
Yellowstone  Park  and  northern  Jackson  Hole  where  they 
constantly  violated  rules  of  the  park  and  the  fish  and 
game  laws  of  Wyoming  over  12  years  from  1895-1908 
(Nowlin  1896;  Teton  Peak-Chronicle,  1907;  Forest  and 
Stream,  1908).  Interestingly,  many  of  those  violations 
involved  four  individuals  having  the  same  last  name, 
Gideon,  Willis,  John  and  George  Winegar  (Fig.  60). 

Poaching  of  buffalo  was  another  matter.  Some  of 
the  last  remaining  buffalo  around  Yellowstone  Park 
were  in  the  Falls  River- Bechler  River  Basin,  and  Idaho 
had  no  law  to  protect  those  animals  (McDermott, 
1895).  As  numbers  of  buffalo  decreased,  the  price  of  a 
mounted  buffalo  head  increased  to  about  $1,000 
(Anderson,  G.S„  1891).  The  Idaho  poachers  took 
advantage  of  that  situation.  Poaching  pressure  on 
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buffalo  was  still  being  exerted  in  the  Falls  River-Bechler       However,  he  and  his  soldier  detachment  at  the  Snake 
River  Basin  meadows  in  1897.  In  letters  to  the  Acting  River  Station  were  immediately  transferred  to  Fort 

Superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Park,  Pincock  (1897,  Yellowstone  and  then  discharged  (Pitcher,  1902b).  In  a 

1897a),  a  sheriff  from  St.  Anthony,  wrote  that  three  or  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Pitcher 

four  parties  of  poachers  with  skis  and  dogs  were  waiting      (1902d)  reported  what  Scout  Romey  said  concerning 
for  the  snow  to  crust  so  they  could  go  and  kill  1 1  head         Spalding:  "He  was  one  of  the  worst  slaughterers  of 
of  buffalo  wintering  in  the  park.  Two  of  the  unsavory  game  while  he  was  in  the  timber  reserve,  and  his  name 

class  of  buffalo  poachers  were  Al  and  James  Courtney  can  be  found  on  the  docket  of  Justice  Cunningham,  for 

who  best  characterized  the  Henry's  Lake  poachers.  violation  of  the  game  laws,  He  was  compelled  to  leave 

They  were  described  as  "old  poachers  and  hard  citizens"        the  Teton  Timber  Reserve  and  is  now  living  outside  at 
(U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  no  date).  Park  Scout  E.         Lee  lake." 

Lindsley  (1898b)  regularly  visited  Henry's  Lake  on  his  Even  though  lawlessness  like  poaching  was  either 

patrols.  He  was  frustrated  in  his  investigations  because        tolerated  or  ignored  by  many  of  the  settlers  in  northern 
persons  knowledgeable  of  poaching  in  the  Henry's  Lake       Jackson  Hole,  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a 
area  were  afraid  to  testify  for  fear  of  having  their  homes        hardened  criminal  element,  such  as  existed  at  Henry's 
and  places  of  business  mysteriously  destroyed  by  fire.  Lake.  Nevertheless,  there  were  some  individuals  who 

Some  northern  Jackson  Hole  residents  were  willing        were  habitual,  lawless  offenders.  Charlie  Neil  and  the 
to  testify  about  their  firsthand  observations  of  locally  four  members  of  the  Binkley-Purdy  gang  were  typical 

poached  wildlife  (Macrum,  1901).  D.  W.  Spalding  (also       examples.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  to  discuss  their 
spelled  Spaulding)  was  one  individual  those  witnesses  activities  in  detail  in  order  to  better  understand  the 

reported  as  being  a  repeat  wildlife  violator  in  northern  extent  of  lawlessness  in  northern  Jackson  Hole. 

Jackson  Hole  (Macrum,  1901).  Spalding  was  a  strange 
individual.  He  wrote  several  letters  to  Yellowstone  Park 
Superintendent  Pitcher  accusing  soldiers  stationed  at 
the  Snake  River  Soldier  Station  and  some  residents  of 
northern  Jackson  Hole  of  having  frequently  violated 
wildlife  regulations  and  laws  (Spalding,  1902). 
However,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  James  Fullerton  of  Red 
Lodge,  Spalding  (1901)  had  written:  "I  will  try  and  get 
you  some  deer's  meat  but  this  time  of  year  is  when  the 
game  wardens  are  the  most  offensive."  At 
Superintendent  Pitcher's  request.  Scout  Ed  Romey 
investigated  Spalding's  accusations  and  found  they  were 
without  substance  (Pitcher,  1902b;  Pitcher,  1902c). 
However,  Pitcher  reported  that  soon  after  he  took  over 
as  Superintendent  he  had  received  information  that  a 
Sergeant  Knapp  in  charge  of  the  Snake  River  Station 
appeared  to  be  involved  in  the  sale  of  elk  teeth.  Due  to 
a  lack  of  evidence,  Knapp  was  not  prosecuted. 
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In  1902,  A.A.  Anderson,  Special  Superintendent  of 
Teton  and  Yellowstone  Forest  Reserves,  wrote  to 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  create  an  awareness  of 
the  elk  tusk  hunting  problem  in  northern  Jackson  Hole. 
He  gathered  the  following  information  during  an 
inspection  of  the  Teton  Reserve  which  included  Jackson 
Hole: 

"Until  my  present  trip  through  this  portion  of  the  Rockies  I 
had  no  idea  of  the  number  of  elk  have  been  slaughtered 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  mere- 
ly for  their  tusks.  In  a  small  grove  near  where  I  was 
camped  last  night  I  counted  the  bodies  often  elk  which  had 
been  killed  late  last  winter;  no  portion  of  seven  of  the  car- 
casses had  been  touched  except  the  removal  of  the  tusks. 

This  noble  animal,  that  in  the  process  of  evolution  it  has 
taken  millions  of  years  to  produce,  and  that  once  roamed 
over  most  of  the  states,  has  been  slaughtered  and  driven  back 
until  it  has  taken  its  final  stand  in  these  mountains.  It  is 
their  'last  ditch'  and  unless  humanity  comes  to  their  aid  in 
their  desperate  struggle  for  existence,  in  a  short  time  they 
will  suffer  extinction,  and  the  bones  of  the  last  one  left  to 
whiten  on  the  mountam  side  and  the  Grand  Teton,  whose 
snow-clad  summit  now  towers  above  my  camp,  like  a  gigan- 
tic tombstone,  will  mark  final  resting  place"  (Anderson, 
AA.,  1902). 

It  was  about  that  same  time  that  a  group  of  men  in 
that  area  had  organized  to  poach  elk  and  to  gather  the 
lucrative  elk  tusks  for  commercial  sale.  By  1906,  D.C. 
Nowlin,  Wyoming  State  Game  Warden,  referred  to  the 
severity  of  the  problem  in  his  Annual  Report: 

"In  my  190S  report  I  called  attention  to  the  shameful  work 
of  a  few  lawless  vagabonds  who  were  killing  elk  for  their 
tusks,  in  the  Jackson's  Hole  country.  About  the  close  oj  that 
year  one  of  the  most  disreputable  members  of  the  gang-one 


Charles  Gobel-was  sentenced  to  a  six  months'  term  in  the 
Uinta  County  jail.  The  three  other  members  of  the  gang, 
Wm.  Binkley,  Chas.  Purdy  and  one  Adams,  kept  at  their 
work  of  killing  bull  elk,  in  a  desultory  manner,  until  the 
return  ofGobel,  in  the  early  summer,  when  all  four  of  them 
began  a  systematic  campaign  agamst  the  elk.  Provisions 
were  cached  at  various  points  in  the  mountains  and  the  men 
worked  separately  or  by  twos,  shifting  their  locations  fre- 
quently and  leaving  no  trace  of  their  movements  except  the 
festering  bodies  of  bull  elk,  shot  down  for  their  tusks  and 
scalps.  Many  bulls  were  found  with  nothing  gone  from  the 
carcass  but  the  tusks.  Operating  over  a  timbered,  mountain- 
ous territory  as  large  as  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  hunting 
mostly  on  foot,  it  is  small  wonder  that  wardens  tried  in  vain, 
week  after  week,  to  locate  and  capture  these  outlaws.  No 
man  is  de-barred  from  traveling  through  the  hills  armed.  To 
convict  a  man  of  killing  game  illegally  he  must  be  caught  in 
the  act,  or  found  with  some  portion  of  the  game  in  his  pos- 
session, or  circumstantial  evidence  must  be  as  strong  as  the 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness.  Even  caught  red-handed  the 
penalty  imposed  for  wanton  destruction  of  game  is  discour- 
agingly  light"  (Nowlin,  1906). 

Nowlin  mistakenly  used  the  name  "Charles  Gobel" 
instead  of  "Charles  Isabel."  "Gobel"  may  have  been  an 
alias  of  "Isabel";  however,  according  to  court  records,  the 
incident  Nowlin  described  involved  Charles  Isabel 
(Uinta  County,  1905). 

The  activities  of  the  "lawless  vagabonds"  became  one 
of  the  most  publicized  criminal  cases  in  Jackson  Hole. 
Federal  and  state  agencies  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
put  those  men  behind  bars,  in  order  to  make  an  exam- 
ple of  them  to  deter  further  lawlessness  of  that  kind. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  Yellowstone  Park,  Biological 
Survey,  U.S.  Forest  Reserve,  and  State  Game  Wardens 
of  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  California  cooperated  in  the 
apprehension  of  those  men  (Palmer,  1907).  Some 
questioned  whether  those  efforts  were  carried  out  in  an 
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expeditious  manner  and  whether  the  cost  involved  was 
justified.  Giving  his  opinion  on  that  matter,  California 
State  Game  Warden  Morgan  responded  (Pocatello 
Tribune,  1907b): 

"Mr.  Morgan  says  the  penalty  attached  to  the  offense  with 
which  Purdy  and  Binkley  are  charged  is  a  comparatively 
nominal  fine  out  of  all  proportion,  he  says,  to  the  expense 
being  incurred  by  the  government  in  prosecuting  the  cases. 
Twenty-three  witnesses  against  the  accused  men  have  been 
summoned  from  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  California  and  the 
fees  and  mileage  will  amount  to  a  considerable  figure. 

However,  says  Mr.  Morgan,  the  money  will  be  well  expend- 
ed in  establishing  a  valuable  precedent,  and  he  is  overjoyed 
that  the  government  has  taken  hold  of  the  cases  with  so 
much  earnestness. 

Without  federal  cooperation,  says  Mr.  Morgan,  the  game 
wardens  of  the  various  states  will  be  powerless  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  interstate  traffic  of  big  game,  and  especially  in  the 
wanton  destruction  of  elk  for  their  teeth." 

While  much  has  been  written  about  the  "Isabel 
Gang,"  any  factual  information  tended  to  be  fragment- 
ed, confusing  and  even  contradictory.  Certainly  the 
number  of  individuals  and  agencies  involved  and  the 
eagerness  of  the  newspapers  to  be  the  first  to  report  the 
events  contributed  to  this  problem.  Consequently, 
because  of  its  impact  on  northern  Jackson  Hole,  there  is 
a  need  to  clarify  and  systematically  organize  the  infor- 
mation on  the  "Gang,"  as  well  as  the  individuals  and  the 
events  involved. 

The  composition  of  the  tusk  hunting  gang,  previ- 
ously mentioned  by  Nowlin,  State  Game  Warden,  is  a 
nebulous  one.  It  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  our 
present  conception  of  gangs  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  loosely  organized  one  in  Jackson  Hole  where  rela- 
tives and  friends  were  involved.  From  all  the  various 
accounts,  there  seemed  to  be  four  members  who  were 
the  most  prominent  and  the  most  sought  after  by  law 
enforcement  officials:  WiUiam  Binkley,  Charles  Purdy, 
Charles  Isabel  and  Oscar  Adams.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  and  the  forest  reserve  personnel  con- 
sistently referred  to  those  four  members  (Palmer,  1907; 
Miller,  R.E.,  1906),  as  well  as  the  popular  magazine. 
Forest  and  Stream  (1908).  The  legal  documents  in 


Wyoming,  Idaho  and  California,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later,  also  consistently  referred  to  the  four  men. 

Accounts  are  confusing  as  to  who  was  the  actual 
head  of  the  gang;  Isabel's  and  Binkley's  names  were  both 
mentioned  in  the  various  references.  The  Office  of  the 
United  States  Attorney  in  Idaho  thought  that  Binkley 
was  the  leader.  Also,  Elizabeth  Hayden,  Jackson  Hole 
historian,  reported  that  an  old-timer,  Charlie  Hedrick, 
thought  the  same  (Oppenheim,  1907;  Hayden,  E.W, 
1971).  Oldys  of  the  Biological  Survey  suggested  Isabel 
as  being  "the  ringleader  of  the  gang"  (Oldys,  1907),  as 
well  as  a  few  newspaper  accounts  (Forest  and  Stream, 
1908;  Cheyenne  Daily  Leader,  1906).  After  reading  the 
source  material,  one  can  ascertain  that  maybe  Charles 
Isabel  was  the  original  instigator  of  the  activity  in  north-       j 
ern  Jackson  Hole.  However,  when  William  Binkley  i 

established  his  homestead,  which  became  a  center  for  his 
friends,  and  then  involved  his  family  in  the  tusk  hunting       j 
business,  the  leadership  role  might  have  changed. 

As  for  the  close  associates  of  the  gang,  whose  direct 
role  is  not  known  except  for  helping  with  transporta- 
tion, William  Merritt  was  the  one  most  mentioned. 
According  to  J.  P.  Cunningham's  and  J.  D.  Ferrin's  testi- 
mony, he  was  Binkley's  son-in-law  (U.S.  District  Court, 
CA,  1906),  who  was  married  to  Binkley's  daughter, 
Sadie  (Watson,  1935). 

Little  is  known  about  Charles  Isabel's  early  life.  His 
last  name  was  spelled  in  many  different  ways  in  the 
source  material:  Isobel,  Isobell,  Isabelle,  Isabill.  His  first 
name  was  consistently  written  as  "Charles"  and  his  ini- 
tials as  C.H.  The  Cheyenne  Daily  Leader  (1906) 
reported: 

"Chas.  Isabel  has  been  a  poacher  in  the  Yellowstone  reserve 
ever  since  the  laws  protecting  big  game  were  passed.  He  has 
kept  about  him  an  organized  gang  of  ruffians,  who  have 
made  a  specialty  of  killing  elk  for  their  teeth,  which  are  in 
great  demand  among  the  members  of  the  B.P.O.E." 

His  hunting  license  in  1906  listed  his  place  of  resi- 
dence as  being  Grovont  in  Uinta  County,  Wyoming, 
and  his  occupation,  a  rancher  (U.S.  District  Court,  ID, 
1907).  This  placed  him  in  the  same  location  as  the 
other  three  prominent  members  of  the  tusk  hunting 
gang,  the  Gros  Ventre  River  area  in  Jackson  Hole.  He 
did  not  gain  notoriety  until  he  was  arrested  in  1905 
when  the  newspapers  gave  sensational  accounts  in  the 
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cities  of  Evanston,  Cheyenne,  Pinedale  and  New  York, 
to  name  a  few.  The  St.  Anthony  newspaper  was  proba- 
bly the  most  concise  and  accurate  (Teton  Peak- 
Chronicle,  1905a): 

"For  killing  5  head  of  elk  out  of  season  for  their  teeth,  C.  H. 
Isabelle  ofGrovont,  Wyo.  was  recently  given  six  months  at 
Evanston.  Isabelle  was  given  a  jury  trial  in  Judge  White's 
Court  at  Jackson.  The  evidence  proved  that  Isabelle  killed 
three  cows  and  two  calves  after  dark  for  their  teeth.  Deputy 
Sheriff  J.  P.  Nelson  returned  from  Evanston,  where  he  left 
Isabelle  in  the  Uintah  County  jail" 

The  only  physical  description  of  Isabel  found  was 
the  result  of  the  aforementioned  arrest.  When  Isabel 
was  confined  in  jail,  the  Uinta  County  Sheriff's  Office 
(Uinta  County,  1905)  recorded  the  following: 

"Bullet  scar  on  lower  part  of  right  side  of  neck. 

Age  56 

Height:  6' 

Weight:  17 S  lbs. 

Hair:  Brown 

Eyes:  Brown 

Beard:  yes 

Occupation:  tusk  hunter" 

After  serving  his  sentence,  Isabel  was  reported  as 
back  in  Jackson  Hole  renewing  his  tusk  hunting  activi- 
ties (Cheyenne  Daily  Leader,  1906).  State  Game 
Warden  Nowlin  (1906)  was  disgusted  when  he  noted 
that  Gobel  (Isabel)  spent  6  months  in  jail  where  "he 
passed  the  winter  comfortably,  to  return  in  good  weath- 
er, when  there  was  no  tell-tale  snow  to  record  his  move- 
ments, and  begin  anew  his  work  of  slaughter." 

Even  less  is  known  about  the  early  life  of  Oscar 
Adam,  another  prominent  member  of  the  gang.  Like 
William  Merritt,  Adams  was  mentioned  as  a  Binkley 
son-in-law.  J.  P.  Cunningham  testified  that  Oscar 
Adams  lived  at  the  Binkley  home  in  Grovont,  Wyoming 
(U.S.  District  Court,  CA,  1906).  The  events  of  1907 
will  link  Isabel  and  Adams  together,  for  they  were 
indicted  for  tusk  hunting  in  a  different  U.S.  Court  from 
Purdy  and  Binkley. 

Horatio  Seymore  Turtle,  known  in  Jackson  Hole  as 
Charles  Purdy,  was  the  third  member  of  the  gang  (Fig. 
61).  According  to  his  Birth  Record,  Horatio  was  born 


Eig.  61.         Charles  Purdy, 


Fig.  62.         William  Binkley. 

April  30,  1862,  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  to  Andrew 
W.  and  Elnora  Turtle.  His  father  was  a  carpenter  (State 
of  New  Jersey,  1862).  Purdy  s  birth  date  on  his  Death 
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Certificate  was  listed  as  May  20, 1862,  a  month  later  than 
what  his  Birth  Record  had  listed  (State  of  Idaho,  1936). 
Glan  Sharp,  a  friend  of  Charles  Purdy  s  in  the  early 
1920's  and  1930's,  stated  that  Purdy  was  married  and 
divorced  early  in  life.  He  then  decided  to  go  to  Mexico 
with  a  young  Mexican  named  Manuel.  There  they  dug 
in  old  Indian  burial  mounds  and  packed  "the  finds"  on 
mules  to  be  sold.  Living  oflF  the  land  and  away  from  civi- 
lization for  months,  Purdy  was  able  to  acquire  many  sur- 
vival skills  which  would  sustain  him  in  later  years.  Purdy 
then  went  to  New  Mexico,  near  the  Animas  River,  to 
help  feed  cattle  in  the  winter  (Sharp,  1991). 

Eventually  Purdy  arrived  in  Jackson  Hole  where  he 
also  resided  in  the  Grovont  area  and  lived  near  Binkley, 
according  to  J.  P.  Ferrin  and  R.  M.  Turtle  (U.S.  District 
Court,  CA,  1906).  Purdy  himself  verified  this  state- 
ment when  he  witnessed  William  Binkley's  Homestead 
Proof  (U.S.  Land  Office,  1906).  His  1906  Hunting 
License  also  provided  further  proof  of  the  Grovont  resi- 
dency (U.S.  District  Court,  ID,  1907).  R.  M.  Tuttle 
went  on  to  testify  that  Purdy  worked  in  the  mines  in 
Montana  during  some  winters  when  he  was  in  Jackson 
Hole  (U.S.  District  Court,  CA,  1906). 

William  Binkley  (Fig.  62),  the  fourth  member  of 
the  tusk  hunting  gang  and  probably  the  most  promi- 
nent, already  had  a  criminal  record  before  coming  to 
Jackson  Hole  (Latah  County,  1893): 

"Personally  appeared  before  me  H.  R.  Smith,  Probate  Judge 
of  the  County  of  Latah,  State  of  Idaho,  one,  Andrew,  an 
Indian,  who  has  no  additional  name,  who  first  being  duly 
sworn  says:  That  he  accuses  by  this  complaint,  the  said  W. 
S.  Binkley  and  Ira  Arbogast,  of  the  crime  of  Grand  Larceny 
committed  as  follows: 

That  the  said  defendant  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1892,  at 
the  County  of  Kootenai,  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  did  then  and 
there,  unlawfully,  feloniously  and  wilfully,  steal  take,  and 
drive  away,  two  head  of  livestock,  to-wit,  two  head  of  horses, 
which  said  horses  were  then  and  there  the  property  of  the 
said  Andrew;  and  that  the  said  W.  S.  Binkley,  and  Ira 
Arbogast  did  then  and  there  steal  take  and  drive  away  the 
said  horses  from  the  said  County  of  Kootenai,  State  of 
Idaho,  into  the  said  county  of  Latah,  State  of  Idaho." 

Binkley  was  found  guilty  on  December  9,  1893,  and 
his  partner  on  December  5  (Latah  County,  1893). 
According  to  the  record,  Binkley  was  sentenced  to  one 


year  at  the  Idaho  Penitentiary,  commencing  on 
December  14,  1893.  He  was  discharged  October  6, 
1894,  the  sentence  being  reduced  by  36  days  (Idaho 
State  Penitentiary,  1894).  The  Idaho  U.S.  Attorney, 
during  the  1907  poaching  trial,  knew  about  Binkley's 
previous  Idaho  prison  record;  but  on  the  stand,  Binkley 
denied  being  in  the  penitentiary  (Oppenheim,  1907). 

William  Binkley's  activities  between  1894  and  when 
he  arrived  in  Jackson  Hole  are  unknown.  All  evidence 
points  to  1901  as  the  year  he  established  residency  in 
the  Jackson  valley:  Binkley  claimed  that  on  his 
Homestead  Proof  (U.S.  Land  Office,  1906).  Robert 
Miller,  Forest  Supervisor  in  Jackson,  wrote  in  1906  that 
Binkley  and  Purdy  had  been  residents  for  5  years 
(Miller,  R.E.,  1906).  Witnesses  in  the  1906  California 
hearing,  Ferrin,  Tuttle  and  Cunningham  of  Jackson 
Hole,  also  said  they  knew  Binkley  for  5  years.  At  the 
same  trial,  A.  G.  Booth,  a  Los  Angeles  taxidermist,  tes- 
tified that  he  went  with  Binkley  in  1902  to  the  head  of 
Pilgrim  Creek  in  the  forest  reserve  to  hunt  for  elk  (U.S. 
District  Court,  CA,  1906).  Connecting  Binkley's  arrival 
with  Purdy  s,  Purdy  stated  he  had  known  Binkley  since 
his  settlement  in  Jackson  Hole  (U.S.  Land  Office, 
1906). 

If  1901  was  the  year  Binkley  arrived,  he  lost  no  time 
settling  on  land  along  the  Gros  Ventre  River  and 
establishing  headquarters  for  his  illegal  activities.  He 
made  his  Homestead  Entry  April  29,  1902,  and  received 
his  Patent  December  17,  1906  (U.S.  Land  Office,  1906; 
Teton  County,  1906).  Binkley's  160-acre  homestead 
was  located  on  both  sides  of  the  Gros  Ventre  River  as 
follows:  north  of  the  river  in  the  southeast  portion  of 
what  is  now  Kelly;  and  south  of  the  river  on  what  is 
now  the  Teton  Valley  Ranch.  When  he  gave  his  home- 
stead testimony  in  1906,  he  claimed  he  was  40  years  old 
and  born  in  Kansas.  His  family  consisted  of  a  wife  and 
four  children.  Also,  he  claimed  to  have  a  seven-room  log 
house,  barn,  chicken  house  and  cellar  on  the  land,  as 
well  as  improvements  such  as  fencing,  ditches  and  land 
in  cultivation  (6  acres)  (U.S.  Land  Office,  1906).  Later, 
while  in  jail  in  Idaho,  Binkley  gave  the  power  of  attor- 
ney to  his  wife  Eva  to  sell  the  homestead  in  Jackson 
Hole,  which  was  done  May  26,  1907,  to  William 
Seebohm  (Teton  County,  1907a,  1907b). 

Albert  Nelson,  Wyoming's  first  State  Game 
Warden,  1899  through  1901,  happened  to  be  a  resident 
of  Jackson  Hole  and  was  frustrated  with  his  job,  as 
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retold  by  his  son:  "You  take  a  whole  state  full  of  people 
and  a  few  wardens  and  they  didn't  get  anywhere" 
(Jackson  Hole  Guide,  1971).  "At  that  time  there  were 
numerous  violations  of  the  game  laws  ...  Mr.  Nelson 
recalls  that  he  made  arrests  but  was  never  able  to  obtain 
a  conviction"  (Anonymous,  no  date  a).  Those  were  the 
circumstances  prevailing  when  Binkley  started  his  law- 
lessness in  Jackson  Hole.  In  1902,  Yellowstone  Park 
Scout  Ed  Romey  wrote  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
park  from  Jackson,  Wyoming: 


"I  am  very  proud  to  mention  that  we  have  a  very  steady 
growth  of  better  protection  for  the  game.  We  secured  a  con- 
viction before  a  jury  trial  a  few  days  ago,  something  that  was 
never  known  before  in  the 
county.  Wm  Bmkley,  was 
fined  $100  and  cost  -  amount- 
ing in  all  $170"  (Romey, 
1902b). 


proved  up  on  a  homestead  and  raised  no  hay  but  had  a 
garden  (U.S.  District  Court,  CA,  1906;  Oppenheim, 
1907).  In  the  1907  Idaho  trial  of  Binkley  the  defendant 
"frankly  admitted  dealing  in  'ivory,'  but  he  claimed  he 
bought  the  teeth  from  others"  (Oppenheim,  1907). 

There  is  little  doubt  that  William  Binkley's  primary 
occupation  was  as  an  "ivory  merchant"  in  the  elk  busi- 
ness. It  was  brought  out  in  Binkley's  trial  that  he  was 
selling  elk  teeth  to  L.  W  Stilwell  in  Deadwood,  South 
Dakota,  and  he  received  a  check  from  him  for  $217.13 
on  September  17,  1906  (U.S.  District  Court,  CA, 
1906).  Substantiating  this,  is  the  following  letter  from 
Stilwell  to  Binkley  (Stilwell,  1907): 


Even  though  the  type  of  viola- 
tion was  not  explained,  it 
probably  was  an  elk  poaching 
violation  and  the  beginning  of 
a  lucrative  trade  for  William 
Binkley. 

Witnesses  in  the  1906 
California  trial  of  Binkley  and 
Purdy  were  reliable  observers 
who  tried  to  explain  Binkley's 
occupation  in  Jackson  Hole.  R. 
M.  Tuttle,  a  Jackson  saloon 
keeper,  frequently  heard 
Binkley  refer  to  himself  as  an 
"ivory  merchant"  which,  in 
those  days,  meant  a  dealer  in 
elk  teeth.  J.  P.  Cunningham, 
Justice  of  Peace,  Elk  District, 
testified  that  Binkley  was  a 
rancher  who  hunted  elk  as  a 
business.  As  mentioned  before, 
A.  G.  Booth  hunted  elk  with 
guide  Binkley  in  1902.  J.  D. 
Ferrin,  Deputy  State  Game 
Warden,  summed  it  up  by  say- 
ing that  Binkley  posed  as  a 
guide,  was  in  the  elk  business. 


OFFICE  OF  L.  W.  Stilwell 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Indian  Buckskin  Bead  Work, 
Elk  Teeth. 

BEADS,  BASKETS.  ARROW  HEADS.  MOUND  RELICS. INDIAN  PHOTOS,  MINERALS,  FOS- 
SILS 


DEADWOOD ,  S . D . 
Mar  29  1907 

Mr .  Wm  Binkley 
Dear  Sir. 

I  wish  you  would  drop  me  word  telling  me  regarding  the  supply  of 
elk  teeth  now,  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

I  wish  to  learn  the  state  of  the  market.   If  you  will  send  me 
all  you  get  I  will  give  you  the  highest  value,  they  will  stand,  and 
remit  promptly,  as  soon  as  we  agree  on  price,  unless  you  wish  to  leave 
the  price  to  me.   Or  send  them  with  your  lowest  figures.   If  I  can  buy 
I  will  take  any  and  all  grades  of  sound  teeth  you  have,  at  a  price 
according  to  merrit.   If  you  hear  of  anyone  with  elk  teeth  please  refer 
them  to  me .   I  wish  to  buy  any  quantity  and  will  pay  spot  cash.  Also 
wish  to  buy  all  quill  feathers  of  eagles.   I  will  thank  you  to  recom- 
mend any  one  to  me  who  has  either  elk  teeth  or  eagles  feathers. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  in  enclosed  envelope  and  oblige 

Yours  Truly 
L.W.  Stilwell 
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In  addition  to  selling  elk  teeth,  Binkley  and  Purdy 
were  shipping  elk  antlers,  skulls  and  scalps  to  California 
(U.S.  District  Court,  CA,  1906).  Therefore,  Binkley 
not  only  hunted  elk  but  also  managed  the  selling  and 
transporting  of  elk  parts,  which  he  probably  did  for  his 
other  associates,  as  well  as  for  himself  Oscar  Adams 
even  stated  "that  he  was  making  more  money  than  by 
working  on  ranch,  said  he  had  only  been  out  30  days 
and  had  $75  for  his  share  of  the  first  shipment  of  elk 
teeth  and  had  twelve  pair  left"  (Miller,  R.E.,  1906).  If 
Binkley  was  a  fence  for  the  other  men  in  the  valley,  as 
well  as  using  his  homestead  to  provide  a  gathering  place, 
it  adds  to  the  evidence  that  Binkley  was  probably  the 
leader. 

The  only  descriptions  obtained  of  William  Binkley 
were  the  results  of  his  criminal  activities.  His  record  at 
the  Idaho  Penitentiary  described  him  as  "5  feet  9  inches 
in  height.  Scar  back  of  head.  On  Dec.  14,  1893,  28 
years  old"  (Oppenheim,  1907). 

R.  E.  Miller,  Teton  Forest  Division  Supervisor, 
exasperated  by  the  blatant  poaching  activities  of  the 
"gang",  stated: 

"Binkley  and  Purdy  have  been  residents  of  this  valley  for  the 
past  five  years  and  are  notorious  tusk  and  scalp  hunters  and 
together  with  Charles  Isahell  and  Oscar  Adams,  who  left 
these  parts  with  Binkley  and  Purdy,  operated  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  State  Game  Preserve,  which 
is  within  the  Teton  Division  oj  the  Yellowstone  Forest 
Reserve,  during  the  season  of  1906,  and  openly  boasted  of 
this  and  defied  the  officers  of  law  and  publicly  stated  that  any 
officer  seen  following  them  would  not  return  to  his  home 
alive"  (Miller,  R.E.,  1906). 

Boasting  was  a  prominent  feature  of  Binkley's  per- 
sonality. Benjamin  Hammond,  a  Driggs,  Idaho  saloon 
keeper  testified  that: 

"Binkley  showed  him  a  sack  of  teeth,  saying  it  contained  225 
pairs,  which  were  taken  from  elk  they  had  killed  that  sum- 
mer, and  said  they  had  killed  as  many  more.  (Purdy  made 
a  significant  gesture  indicating  that  he  too  had  a  sack  of 
teeth,  but  did  not  exhibit  them.)  Binkley  pointed  to  a  cal- 
lous on  his  trigger  finger,  saying  it  was  caused  by  pulling  the 
trigger  so  much.  Also  said  they  could  be  tracked  all  over 
that  country  by  the  crows  flying  around  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  elk  they  had  killed"  (Oppenheim,  1907). 


Even  in  Jackson,  as  mentioned  earlier,  R.  M.  Turtle,  a 
Jackson  saloon  keeper  frequently  heard  Binkley  brag  about 
being  an  "ivory  merchant."  Even  when  Binkley  took  the 
stand  in  his  own  defense  during  his  Pocatello,  Idaho,  trial, 
he  lived  up  to  his  reputation  of  talking  freely 
(Oppenheim,  1907).  At  times  this  boasting  carried  over 
to  the  other  members  of  the  gang,  for  their  boasting  was 
also  widespread.  Their  talk  reflected  their  complete  dis- 
dain for  law  enforcement  efforts  to  apprehend  the  gang 
members. 

One  would  wonder  how  much  of  this  boasting  was 
rhetorical  posturing.  As  former  Forest  Ranger  John 
Alsop  suggested,  the  gang's  vocal  disdain  for  the  law 
appears  to  have  been  a  lot  of  talk  and  chest  thumping 
which  faded  rapidly  under  direct  scrutiny  and  confronta- 
tion like  the  following  circumstance: 

"One  day  it  was  raining  and  my  friend,  Ranger  Charlie  Lee,      | 
a  man  from  Kentucky  who  prided  himself  on  standing  on 
his  own  anywhere,  came  into  Jackson.  He  liked  to  have  a 
'nip  or  two  now  and  then.  Pearce  Cunningham  ran  the 
hotel  and  he  said  to  Charlie,  'I  don't  believe  I  would  go  over 
today,  Binkley,  Purdy  and  Merritt  are  over  there  drunk  and 
boasting  they  are  going  to  hang  a  game  warden's  hide  on  the 
fence  before  night.'  But  Charlie  said  this  was  just  the  time  to  go. 
He  had  his  slicker  on  all  buttoned  up  but  pulled  his  arm  out  of 
his  right  sleeve  and  with  his  Luger  pistol  in  his  hand  went  in 
where  the  three  of  them  were,  two  on  the  floor  and  one  against 
the  bar.  He  walked  up  and  said  to  the  bartender,  'Give  me  a 
draw.'  He  drank  it  down,  never  taking  his  eyes  off  the  poachers. 
One  at  a  time  they  went  out  the  backdoor.  Charlie  came  back  to 
the  hotel  saying,  'They're  not  going  to  hurt  anybody.' "  (Forest 
Service  Old  Timers  Club,  1956). 

Miller  (Miller,  R.E.,  1906)  related  how  Oscar  Adams 
told  William  Robinson  of  Jackson  "that  he  was  with  the 
Binkley  -  Purdy  Outfit  and  they  were  hunting  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  their  camp  was  at  Hart  Lake  inside  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park."  Miller  went  on  to  report  that 
"Charles  Purdy  told  R.  M.  Tuttle  that  they  were  hunting 
in  Yellowstone  Park  and  Game  Preserve."  Witnesses  to 
this  type  of  boasting  provided  clues  as  to  the  locations  of 
where  the  gang  did  much  of  their  poaching.  The 
drainages  of  Pilgrim,  Coulter,  Slate,  Lava,  Mink  and  Fox 
Creeks  were  mentioned.  Testimony'in  the  Idaho  trial  of 
Binkley  and  Purdy  provided  further  information: 
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"Coulter  creek  flows  north  into  the  Park,  Pilgrim  Creek 
flows  south  through  the  Preserve.  A  mountain  divide  sepa- 
rates them.   The  trail  oj  dejendants'  horses  was  picked  up 
leading  out  of  the  Park  up  Coulter  Creek.  A  main  camp 
was  found  on  the  Coulter  Creek  side  of  the  divide  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  Park  line  and  several  smaller  camps  (for 
the  night)  were  found  on  Pilgrim  and  Coulter,  indicating 
that  from  this  main  camp  they  conducted  their  operations, 
sometimes  camping  out  for  the  night.  Tracks  of  horses  were 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  divide  and  on  Pilgrim  were  found 
tracks  ofBinkley  and  his  horse,  which  Binkley  afterwards 
admitted  to  Cunningham  were  his"  (Oppenheim,  1907). 

Because  the  area  of  operation  for  Binkley  and  asso- 
ciates took  place  in  northern  Jackson  Hole,  the  residents 
and  law  enforcement  officials  of  that  area  understand- 
ably were  concerned.  The  techniques  used  by  the  "gang" 
to  evade  arrest  were  also  frustrating  to  those  people.  A. 
G.  Booth,  Los  Angeles  taxidermist,  testified  that 
Binkley  brought  249  pairs  of  elk  teeth  to  California. 
Binkley  told  Booth  that  by  sewing  the  teeth  into  his 
children's  clothing  at  the  waist,  he  was  able  to  get  the 
teeth  out  of  Wyoming  (U.S.  District  Court,  CA,  1906). 
Edith  Ferrin,  wife  of  J.  D.  Ferrin  (Deputy  State  Game 
Warden  at  the  time)  gave  the  same  information  to  a 
Jackson  newspaper  (Jackson  Hole  Guide,  1966). 
Another  poaching  technique  involved  the  use  of  elk 
hooves.  Again  Booth  testified  that  Binkley  told  him  he 
used  a  board  with  mounted  elk  feet  to  use  in  snow  and 
mud  to  avoid  detection  (U.S.  District  Court,  CA, 
1906).  Edith  Ferrin  said  her  husband  and  his  assistant, 
Charles  Harvey,  finally  figured  out  that  "the  poachers 
had  mounted  boards  on  elk  feet,  sort  of  like  roller 
skates,  and  strapped  them  on,  so  there  was  nothing  but 
elk  tracks  in  the  vicinity"  (Jackson  Hole  Guide,  1966). 

Once  the  elk  teeth  were  in  hand,  several  techniques 
were  used  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  elk  teeth:  "the 
older  the  animal,  the  richer  was  the  color  of  the  tusks, 
and  therefore  more  desirable.  Some  tuskers  hastened 
the  coloring  process  by  (1)  soaking  the  teeth  in  coffee  or 
tobacco  juice  or  (2)  carrying  them  around  in  a  sack  of 
Bull  Durham  tobacco  for  several  months"  (Hayden, 
E.W,  1971).  R.  M.  Tuttle,  Jackson  saloon  keeper,  told 
about  "Purdy  soaking  a  couple  of  elk  teeth  for  some 
whiskey,  saying  there  are  some  of  those  Park  teeth'" 
(Oppenheim,  1907). 


The  "gang"  operated  with  relative  freedom  during 
the  early  years,  but  in  1906,  the  circumstances  changed 
and  their  activities  were  viewed  as  a  threat. 

"While  most  oj  the  early  settlers  in  Jackson  Hole  collected 
and  sold  elk  teeth,  they  dealt  primarily  in  teeth  they  had 
legally  acquired.  They  were  disgusted  and  infuriated  by  the 
professional  tuskers  who  slaughtered  the  elk.  Not  only  did 
the  animals  mean  valuable  food  to  the  often  struggling  set- 
tlers, but  the  prime  bulls  the  tuskers  killed  were  just  the  ones 
free-spending  dudes  sought  in  the  fall.  And  because  many 
Jackson  Holers  guided  hunters,  tusking  was  not  in  their  best 
economic  interests"  (Calkins,  1973). 

Not  only  were  the  settlers  aroused  but  federal  and 
state  law  enforcement  officials,  aided  by  better  game 
laws,  were  becoming  more  organized  and  were  cooperat- 
ing with  each  other.  The  "gang"  members  were  feeling 
the  pressure.  The  following  is  a  chronology  of  events, 
1906-09,  which  eventually  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
"gang": 

October  8, 1906.  Binkley  stopped  at  J.  D. 

Cunningham's  ranch  to  warn  him  that  Ed  Hunter 
was  going  to  burn  his  haystacks  and  "get  him." 
Binkley  also  related  that  Hunter  was  now  at  the 
head  of  Wolverine  Creek,  hunting  elk  for  their 
teeth.  He  showed  Cunningham  a  sack  which  was 
purported  to  contain  55  pairs  of  teeth  given  to 
Binkley  by  Hunter  (U.S.  District  Court,  CA,  1906). 

October  10, 1906.  Cunningham,  Ferrin,  Harvey,  Ely, 
Rosencrans,  Alsop  and  Shive  left  for  Wolverine 
Creek  and  came  home  on  the  16th,  without  finding 
Hunter  (U.S.  District  Court,  CA,  1906). 

Commentary 

Binkley  told  the  same  Hunter  story  at  his  Idaho 
trial  but  privately  he  told  A.  G.  Booth,  Los  Angeles 
taxidermist,  the  story  "was  to  lure  the  game 
wardens  off  track  so  that  he  could  get  out  of  the 
country "  (Oppenheim,  1907). 

October  13,  or  14, 1906.  Binkley  and  Purdy  traveled 
with  a  four-horse  team  and  wagon  over  Teton  Pass 
to  Sugar  City,  Idaho,  to  ship  a  crate  of  elk  and  ante- 
lope parts.  They  spent  the  night  at  Miller's 
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Lockwood  Road  Ranch,  1  mile  from  Wilson, 
Wyoming  (US.  District  Court,  CA,  1906). 

October  15, 1906.  Binkley  and  Purdy  delivered  elk 
and  antelope  parts  to  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
Railroad  in  Sugar  City,  Idaho,  for  shipment  to  Los 
Angeles,  California.  They  returned  to  Jackson  Hole 
about  October  18  or  19  (U.S.  District  Court,  CA, 
1906;  U.S.  District  Court,  ID,  1907). 

October  16, 1906.  Albert  Ellsworth,  Idaho  State 
Game  Warden,  seized  the  crate  of  elk  parts  etc.  at 
Sugar  City  and  took  it  to  Rexburg,  Idaho.  The 
crate  was  a  large,  crude,  wooden  box  filled  with  one 
antelope  head  and  48  elk  scalps.  Nothing  was 
tagged  and  the  crate  was  billed  as  containing  house- 
hold goods  (U.S.  District  Court,  CA,  1906).  The 
shipment  was  turned  over  to  W.  N.  Stephens,  Idaho 
Game  Warden  (Oppenheim,  1907). 

ca.  October  22, 1906.  Purdy  and  Isabel  spent  the 
night  at  Miller's  Lockwood  Road  Ranch.  Purdy 
paid  the  bill  for  the  earlier  stop  enroute  to  Sugar 
City.  Purdy  returned  to  Jackson  Hole  and  Isabel 
went  on  to  Idaho  (U.S.  District  Court,  CA,  1906). 

October  24,  or  25, 1906.  A  Jackson  Hole  vigilantes 
group  visited  Binkley's  cabin  and  gave  Binkley  and 
associates  48  hours  to  leave  Jackson  Hole  or  face 
dire  consequences  (U.S.  District  Court,  CA,  1906). 

Commentary 

Many  different  men  were  reported  as  being  part  of 
the  vigilantes  group,  so  it  is  confusing  as  to  who 
really  went  to  Binkley's  ranch  that  night.    Most  of 
the  reports  mention  Otho  Williams  as  being  the 
leader  (Hayden,  E.W.,  1971;  Jackson  Hole  Guide, 
1966;  Allen,  M.,  1981). 

October  26,  or  27, 1906.  Binkley  and  Purdy  traveled 
over  Teton  Pass  at  night  after  stopping  at  Miller's 
Road  Ranch  at  1:30  a.m.  for  supper  and  for  feeding 
their  horses  (U.S.  District  Court,  CA,  1906). 


October  28, 1906.  J.  D.  Ferrin  and  C.  M.  Harvey 
passed  Mrs.  Binkley,  her  children,  William  Merritt, 
Oscar  Adams  and  M.  W.  Trester  in  two  wagons 
going  west  over  the  Teton  Pass  road.  Wagons  were 
loaded  with  elk  heads  and  antlers  and  household 
items  (U.S.  District  Court,  CA,  1906). 

Commentary 

M.  W.  Trester,  Grovont,  Wyoming,  sent  an  inter- 
esting letter  to  Binkley,  who  -was  in  jail,  verifying 
the  above: 

"I  have  been  wondering  how  you  were  getting  along  and  I 
do  hope  you  will  get  out  of  your  trouble  all  O.K.  we  are  all 
well  and  the  winter  is  breaking  up  for  the  snow  has  all  gone 
along  the  Grovont  River  and  the  hills  are  all  getting  bare 
again.  -  do  you  get  to  talk  with  Chas  Purty  any  for  if  you  do 
I  wish  you  would  try  and  fix  it  up  with  him  in  some  way  so 
I  could  get  the  balance  which  is  do  me  on  having  your  bag- 
gage and  his  horns  over  the  hill  you  and  Charlie  still  owe  me 
$47.00  on  the  deal  and  I  wish  you  could  settle  it  in  some 
way  as  you  know  you  aggreed  to  pay  one  half  of  it,  and  it 
would  be  to  your  advantage  to  have  it  stratened  up  before 
the  trial  comes  off  as  they  are  trying  to  get  me  to  go  on  the 
witness  stand  and  tell  about  those  scalps  you  and  Purty  took 
over  the  hill,  and  other  things  also,  etc,  now  I  will  be  reason- 
able with  you  if  you  will  settle  now.   You  still  have  the  Babe 
mare  here  in  the  hills  yet,  and  if  she  was  sold  you  could  not 
get  $25.00  for  her  as  she  is  so  poor  and  then  she  might  get 
picked  up  by  some  one  going  through  and  that  would  be  the 
last  of  her.  If  you  will  settle  it  with  me  I  will  give  you 
$10.00  cash  and  we  will  call  it  square  if  you  will  send  me  a 
bill  of  sale  of  her  in  two  weeks  time,  and  I  will  help  you  all  I 
can  if  it  comes  to  a  show  down,  now  I  wish  to  do  what  is 
right  and  I  dont  want  any  cash  out  of  you  because  I  know 
you  havent  it  to  spare,  and  I  dont  need  the  mare  but  I  will 
take  her  under  the  surcamstances  so  as  to  help  you  out,  and 
to  settle  this  bill.  We  had  an  awfull  hard  trip  of  it  over  the 
hill  and  I  want  to  get  something  out  of  it  some  way  or  the 
other  now  I  have  wated  almost  six  months  and  I  think  you 
ought  to  do  something  now.  Hoping  this  letter  finds  you  well 
and  reaches  you  all  right  and  you  will  settle  some  way  with 
me"  (Trester,  1907). 

A  follow-up  to  Trester's  letter  came  from  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  in  Boise,  Idaho: 
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"M.  W.  Trester,  ofGrovont,  Wyo.,  is  a  traveling  photogra- 
pher, and  has  been  in  the  Jackson's  Hole  country  for  about 
two  years.  He  is  very  friendly  with  Mrs.  Binkley,  and  has 
rented  the  Binkley  Ranch.  He  was  subpoenaed  in  the  Idaho 
case,  hut  his  testimony  as  given  before  the  Grand  Jury  was 
not  very  material  He  undoubtedly  knows  more  than  he 
will  tell.  A  letter  from  him  to  Binkley,  sent  in  the  papers, 
was  used  with  the  effect  of  scaring  him,  but  he  failed  to  'come 
through'  with  any  important  testimony.   The  principal  rea- 
son for  keeping  him  as  a  witness  in  the  preliminary  was  to 
keep  him  out  of  the  Hole,  as  long  as  it  was  unguarded  by  the 
deputies"  (Oppenheim,  1907). 

October  29, 1906.  J.  D.  Ferrin  and  C.  M.  Harvey 
saw  Binkley  in  a  saloon  in  Driggs.  They  proceeded 
to  St.  Anthony  leaving  Binkley  in  Driggs  (U.S. 
District  Court,  CA,  1906). 

November  2, 1906.  Ferrin  and  Harvey  saw  Purdy  in 
St.  Anthony  but  were  unable  to  locate  Binkley. 
They  did  see  Binkley  s  wagons  with  antlers  in  a  local 
livery  stable.  Purdy  shipped  elk  parts,  etc.,  from  St. 
Anthony  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  consigned  to 
A.  G.  Booth  taxidermist,  via  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
Railroad  (U.S.  District  Court,  CA,  1906;  U.S. 
District  Court,  ID,  1907). 

November  3, 1906.  Oscar  Adams  and  Binkley  went 
to  Booth's  shop  in  Los  Angeles  (U.S.  District 
Court,  CA,  1906). 

November  7, 1906.  Purdy  arrived  in  Los  Angeles 
(U.S.  District  Court,  CA,  1906). 

November  21, 1906.  Freight  bill  for  Purdy's  ship- 
ment from  St.  Anthony  to  Los  Angeles  was  paid  in 
full  on  this  date  by  A.  G.  Booth  (U.S.  District 
Court,  CA,  1906). 

November  1906.  Binkley  and  Purdy  were  arrested  at 
the  Los  Angeles  freight  depot  by  W.  B.  Morgan, 
California  Deputy  Game  Warden  and  Bert 
Franklin,  Deputy  U.S.  Marshal.  At  their  arrest,  the 
following  items  were  seized: 

74  pairs  of  elk  antlers  without  skulls,  one  of  each 
pair  tagged  with  Wyoming  game  tag. 


9  pairs  of  elk  antlers  with  skulls,  tagged. 

6  pairs  of  elk  antlers  attached  to  skulls,  no  tags. 

18  elk  scalps  with  tags. 

1  elk  scalp  without  tag. 

1  antelope  scalp,  tagged. 

4  bear  hides. 

1  antelope  head,  tagged. 

2  boxes  of  household  goods  and  personal  effects. 
2  pack  saddles. 

(U.S.  District  Court,  CA.  1906) 

Commentary 

The  exact  date  of  Binkley  s  and  Purdy's  arrest  was 
never  recorded  in  the  olhcial  transcript  of  the 
Calilornia  hearing.    A  letter  dated  November  21 
from  W.  B.  Morgan,  California  Deputy  Game 
Warden,  to  T  S.  Palmer,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
confirmed  that  they  were  in  jail  and  being  held 
under  $2,000  bail  (Morgan,  1906). 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  shipment,  elk 
teeth  were  brought  to  California,  according  to 
Booth.    He  said  Binkley  brought  249  pairs  out  of 
Wyoming  sewed  around  his  children's  waists. 
These  were  never  found  or  confiscated  (U.S. 
District  Court,  CA,  1906). 

December  12, 1906.  A  preliminary  hearing  began.  It 
was  held  before  William  Van  Dyke,  U.S. 
Commissioner,  in  the  U.S.  District  Court,  9th 
Circuit,  Southern  District  of  California,  Southern 
Division;  U.S.A.,  Plaintiff  vs.  William  Binkley, 
Charles  Purdy  and  Oscar  Adams,  Defendants.  Mr. 
Allender  was  the  attorney  for  the  defense  and  Mr. 
McCormick  for  the  prosecution  (U.S.  District 
Court,  CA,  1906). 

Commentary 

The  preliminary  hearing  "led  the  United  States 
Clommlssioner  at  Los  Angeles  to  hold  for  trial 
before  the  United  States  District  Court  of  the 
Southern  District  of  Idaho,  under  a  bond  of 
$2,500  each,  William  Binkley  and  Charles  Purdy, 
charged  with  the  violation  of  the  Lacy  Act" 
(U.S.  Forester,  1907). 
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Binkley  and  Purdy  "were  held  in  the  custody  of  the 
Marshal  and  confined  in  the  Idaho  State 
Penitentiary  for  a  period  of  four  months  prior  to 
their  being  brought  to  trial"  in  Idaho  (Ruick, 
1907). 

April  20, 1907.  William  Binkley,  prisoner  1314,  and 
Charles  Purdy,  prisoner  1313,  were  released  from 
the  Idaho  State  Penitentiary  and  held  in  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  for  their  hearing  and  trial  (Hawley,  1985). 

April  23, 1907.  A  bench  warrant  was  issued: 

"It  is  understood  that  another  man  has  been  con- 
nected with  Purdy  and  Binkley  in  the  elk-shipping 
cases  from  the  Jackson  Hole  country.  A  bench  war- 
rant was  issued  by  Judge  Dietrich  this  morning  for 
a  man  in  Wyoming  and  turned  over  to  Marshal 
Rounds  for  immediate  service.  The  name  on  the 
warrant  has  not  been  divulged"  (Pocatello  Tribune, 
1907). 

Commentary 

The  above  mentioned  man  was  probably  Oscar 
Adams.    He  was  named  as  the  third  defendant  at 
the  California  hearing  but  he  was  never  appre- 
hended.   His  name  did  not  appear  on  the  official 
record  ol  the  Binkley  and  Purdy  Idaho  hearing  and 
trial.    Palmer  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
reported  Isabel  and  Adams  were  still  at  large  on 
March  25,  1907  (Palmer,  1907). 

April  24, 1907.  A  federal  grand  jury  indicted  Binkley 
and  Purdy  on  unlawful  shipment  of  game  from 
Wyoming  through  Idaho  to  California  in  violation 
of  state  and  federal  laws.  D.  W  Standrod  and  T.  F. 
Terrell  were  the  counsel  for  the  defendants 
(Pocatello  Tribune,  1907a). 

April  25, 1907.  Binkley's  and  Purdy's  trial  began  dur- 
ing the  April  term  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
Idaho,  Southern  Division,  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit  in 
Pocatello  before  Judge  Dietrich  (U.S.  District 
Court,  ID,  1907;  Pocatello  Tribune,  1907b). 

Commentary 

The  indictment  against  Binkley  and  Purdy  con- 
tained three  counts.  "The  first  count  was  for 


mislabeling  a  shipment,  the  same  being  labeled 
household  goods.    The  second  count  was  for  offer- 
ing the  goods  lor  shipment.    These  two  relate  to  the 
Sugar  City  shipment.    The  third  count  relates  to 
the  St.  Anthony  shipment  and  was  lor  offering  the 
articles  lor  shipment"  (Ruick,  1907). 

April  26, 1907.  After  a  jury  was  selected  and  six  wit- 
nesses testified  on  behalf  of  the  government, 
Binkley  and  Purdy  decided  to  plead  guilty: 

"The  cases  of  the  government  against  Purdy  and  Binkley,  on 
trial  in  the  federal  court  in  this  city,  came  to  a  sudden  end 
this  morning,  when  the  two  defendants,  through  their  chief 
counsel.  Judge  D.  W.  Standrod,  announced  to  the  court  their 
desire  to  plead  guilty  to  one  count,  provided  the  district 
attorney  would  dismiss  the  other  two  indictments  against 
them.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cases  involve  merely  mis- 
demeanors, the  offer  of  the  defendants  was  accepted,  and  a 
plea  of  guilty  was  entered  on  indictment  No.  2,  which 
charged  the  prisoners  with  shipping  elk  teeth  and  elk  heads 
from  Sugar  City  out  of  the  state"  (Pocatello  Tribune, 
1907c). 

The  guilty  plea  was  for  the  following  count: 

"That  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  15th  day  of  October,  1906, 
at  Sugar  City,  Fremont  County,  in  the  State  and  District  of 
Idaho,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  William 
Binkley  and  Charles  Purdy,  in  violation  of  an  Act  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  approved  May  25,  1900,  enti- 
tled: 'An  Act  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  prohibit  the  transportation  by  interstate  com- 
merce of  game  killed  in  violation  of  local  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes',  did  knowingly,  wilfully  and  unlawfully  deliver  to 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  company,  for  shipment  to 
Los  Angeles,  in  the  State  of  California,  the  said  railroad  com- 
pany being  then  and  there  a  common  carrier  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  parts  of  the  dead  bodies  of  certain  wild 
animals,  to  wit,  parts  of  the  dead  bodies  of  forty-eight  elk,  one 
calf  elk  and  one  antelope,  being  the  scalps  and  other  parts  of 
said  elk  and  the  scalp  and  other  parts  of  said  antelope,  and 
which  said  wild  animals,  to  wit,  said  elk  and  the  said  ante- 
lope, had  then  and  therefore,  been  killed  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  in  that  said  elk  and  the  said 
antelope  had  been  unlawfully  killed  within  the  limits  of  the 
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boundary  of  that  certain  game  preserve,  situated  in  said  State 
of  Wyoming  ..."  (U.S.  District  Court,  ID,  1907). 

Commentary 

The  reason  the  government  accepted  the  plea  and 
dismissed  two  counts  was  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office: 

"A  conviction  being  all  that  the  Government  desired,  as  the 
defendants  could  not  be  any  more  severely  punished  if  con- 
victed on  three  counts,  the  Assistant  District  Attorney 
agreed  to  dismiss  the  other  two  counts.  The  Game  Wardens 
of  Wyoming  and  Idaho  also  agreed  not  to  prosecute  the 
defendants  for  charges  then  contemplated  under  their  respec- 
tive state  laws"  (Oppenheim,  1907). 

The  defendants  were  fined  $200  each.  Purdy  could 
not  pay  his  fine,  so  in  default  was  committed  to  the 
Bannock  County  Jail,  Idaho.  Binkley  paid  his  fine 
and  was  immediately  rearrested. 

"Binkley  and  Purdy,  who  yesterday  pleaded  guilty  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  southern  division,  in  ses- 
sion in  Pocatello,  to  shipping  elk  heads  and  elk  pelts  from 
Sugar  City  to  Los  Angeles,  and  who  were  fined  the  maxi- 
mum, $200  each,  by  Federal  judge  Dietrich,  have  not  yet 
regained  their  liberty.   They  were  immediately  rearrested 
yesterday  afternoon  by  United  States  Marshal  Rounds  on 
the  strength  of  a  warrant  issued  by  a  court  commissioner  in 
Wyoming,  charging  them  with  killing  elk  with  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  park.  They  will  be  arranged  here 
before  United  States  Court  Commissioner  Fred  G.  Caldwell 
and  taken  to  Wyoming  to  stand  trial  in  the  federal  court 
there.  The  killing  of  game  in  the  Yellowstone  park  is  a 
felony,  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  It 
would  seem  that  the  government  is  camping  on  the  trad  of 
Mr.  Binkley  and  Mr.  Purdy,  and  that  a  strong  effort  will  be 
made  by  Uncle  Sam  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wanton  destruction 
of  big  game  in  the  northwestern  states"  (Pocatello 
Tribune,  1907d). 

April  26, 1907.  A  preliminary  hearing  began  before 
U.S.  Commissioner  F.  G.  Caldwell  in  Pocatello, 
Idaho.  Binkley  and  Purdy  were  charged  with  killing 
elk  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  (Oppenheim, 
1907). 


Cotnmentary 

A  lot  happened  on  April  26  which  must  have  kept 
the  attorneys  busy.    Hopefully,  they  anticipated  the 
legal  maneuvering  and  the  federal  government's 
dedication  in  making  an  example  of  the  defendants. 
Things  got  complicated  because  of  Purdy  being  in 
jail  and  the  government  wanting  to  try  both  men  at 
the  same  time  in  Yellowstone  Park.    This  might 
have  accounted  for  the  following  delays: 

"D.  W  Standrod,  attorney  for  defendants,  objected  to 
Purdy's  preliminary  being  held  at  that  time  on  the  ground 
that  Purdy  was  then  serving  a  sentence  imposed  by  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  for  Idaho.   The  preliminary  of  Binkley  pro- 
ceeded on  the  29th  and  was,  after  part  of  the  government's 
testimony  had  been  introduced,  postponed  until  May  6,  on 
which  date  the  preliminary  was  terminated.  Binkley  was 
bound  over  by  the  Commissioner  to  answer  the  charge  before 
John  W.  Meldrum,  U.  S.  Commissioner  for  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  ...  Defendant's  bail  was  fixed  at  $2500" 
(Oppenheim,  1907). 

May  6, 1907.  The  preliminary  hearing  was  resumed 
for  Binkley  before  U.S.  Commissioner  Caldwell 
when  two  important  witnesses  arrived  from 
Jackson,  Wyoming  (Pocatello  Tribune,  1907e). 
Purdy's  hearing  was  postponed  indefinitely  because 
he  was  serving  a  jail  sentence. 

"William  Binkley,  the  elk  slayer,  will  have  to  face  United 
States  Commissioner  John  W.  Meldrum  of  the  Yellowstone 
park,  and  answer  to  the  charge  of  killing  elk  within  the 
park,  which  is  a  felony  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  of  years.  Binkley  was  yesterday  bound  over  to  Judge 
Meldrum's  court  by  United  States  Commissioner  Fred  G. 
Caldwell  of  this  city,  after  a  hearing  which  occupied  the  bet- 
ter part  of  two  weeks.  An  army  of  witnesses  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  of  Wyoming  and  a  number  from  California  gave 
testimony. 

c 

The  case  against  Charles  Purdy,  charged  with  the  same 
offense,  has  been  postponed  indefinitely,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  Purdy  is  in  jail,  serving  out  a  fine  of  $200  imposed 
by  United  States  Judge  Dietrich  at  the  April  term  of  federal 
court  here  for  shipping  big  game  from  Sugar  City  to 
California,  to  which  charge  he  and  Binkley  pleaded  guilty. 
Binkley  paid  his  fine,  but  was  promptly  re-arrested  on  the 
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felony  charge.  Purdy  failed  to  come  through  with  the  coin 
and  is  in  jail.  His  sentence  will  expire  some  time  in  June, 
and  when  released  he  will  also  he  re-arrested  and  examined 
before  Commissioner  Caldwell"  (Pocatello  Tribune, 
1907f). 

Commentary 

Rudolph  Rosencrans,  Forest  Ranger  from  Jackson 
Hole,  was  a  star  witness  for  the  government  and 
the  newspaper  was  enthralled: 

"because  he  had  not  beheld  a  railway  train  for  three  years; 
because  he  had  hibernated  for  that  period  in  the  wilds  of 
northwestern  Wyoming  and  along  the  sky-grazing  southern 
section  of  the  Yellowstone  national  park;  because  his  only 
mode  of  transportation  had  been  snow  shoes  and  pack  mule; 
because  he  stood  affrighted  before  a  pulsing  locomotive  and 
viewed  with  alarm  a  stuffy  day  coach,  Rudolph  Rosencrans, 
forest  ranger  for  the  illimitable  Teton  division  of  the 
Yellowstone  national  forest  reserve,  was  forcibly  provided 
with  green  goggles  and  led  backward  by  his  friends  onto  a 
Short  Line  train  at  Marysville  not  long  ago,  and  brought  to 
Pocatello  to  appear  as  one  of  the  government's  star  witnesses 
against  the  elk  slayers,  Binkley  and  Purdy.  ... 

Short,  stockily  built,  with  legs  like  an  Hercules;  clad  in 
khaki,  with  the  brass  buttons  of  Uncle  Sam's  jighting  men 
(he  is  a  special  park  officer  with  constabulary  powers);  with 
face  bronzed  by  winter  winds  and  summer  suns,  and  with 
eyes  wide  open,  as  men's  are  who  fear  nothing,  yet  capable  of 
narrowing  to  a  pin  point,  as  men's  eyes  are  who  spend  years 
in  the  open  and  gaze  across  misty  canyons  and  along  the 
barrel  of  hunting  arms;  wide  of  shoulder,  deep  oj  chest, 
bearded  like  a  pard  (men  do  not  shave  who  live  in  the 
Tetons)  ...  such  is  the  man  who  tracked  Binkley  and  Purdy 
into  the  park  and  discovered  the  evidence  that  may  land 
them  in  a  federal  prison"  (Pocatello  Tribune,  1907g). 

May  7, 1907.  The  disposition  of  the  illegal  California 
shipment  by  Binkley  and  Purdy  now  became  a  con- 
troversy. Whether  it  was  an  effort  to  gain  some  rev- 
enue from  the  sale  of  the  shipment  in  order  to  pay 
trial  expenses,  or  officials  did  not  want  the  defen- 
dants to  profit  from  the  sale,  the  reasoning  behind 
the  controversary  was  hard  to  ascertain. 


"It  is  thought  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  defendants  to  get 
possession  of  the  St.  Anthony  shipment,  said  to  be  worth  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars;  but  the  rearrest  of  the  defendants 
under  the  Wyoming  charge  thwarted  this.  To  prevent  a  pos- 
sible attempt  to  replevin  the  elk  horns  and  scalps,  etc.,  which 
had  been  brought  to  Pocatello,  Idaho,  from  Los  Angeles, 
Calif,  by  Game  Warden  W.  B.  Morgan,  under  a  subpoena 
duces  tecum,  the  Wyoming  District  Attorney  was  asked  to 
issue  a  similar  subpoena  duces  tecum  to  Morgan  to  appear 
before  the  Grand  Jury.  This  subpoena  will  serve  to  keep  the 
shipment  in  the  government's  control  until  such  time  as  a 
subpoena  duces  tecum  shall  be  issued  by  the  Commissioner 
in  the  National  Park.  If  the  defendants  are  found  guilty, 
under  the  law  the  shipment  may  be  confiscated  to  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  desire  of  Game  Warden  Morgan  to  see 
the  stuff  eventually  placed  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution" 
(Oppenheim,  1907). 

June  18, 1907.  The  California  shipment  was  turned 
over  to  U.S.  Commissioner  Meldrum  in 
Yellowstone  Park.  The  U.S.  Attorney  reported  the 
following: 

"In  relation  to  the  shipment  of  elk  horns,  scalps,  etc.,  to 
Commissioner  Meldrum,  it  seems  that  this  was  done  under 
the  impression  that  the  evidence  of  possession  by  Binkley  and 
Purdy  oj  these  articles,  showing  that  elk  had  been  killed  in 
the  Wyoming  Game  Preserve  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Park  and 
probably  in  the  Park  itself  would  be  a  strong  circumstance 
in  determining  the  question  of  the  guilt  of  Binkley  and  Purdy 
of  killing  elk  within  the  Park.  Mr.  Morgan,  the  game  war- 
den from  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  having  those  articles  in  his 
possession,  was  instructed  to  make  this  shipment  to 
Commissioner  Meldrum"  (Ruick,  1907). 

May-June  1907.  The  transcript  of  the  preliminary 
hearing,  on  the  Yellowstone  Park  charge  by  U.S. 
Commissioner  Caldwell,  showed  that  Binkley's 
hearing  was  completed  May  6  and  he  was  held  to 
appear  before  the  Commissioner  in  the  park.  The 
transcript  did  not  show  when  Purdy 's  hearing  was 
held  (Meldrum,  1907). 

July  12, 1907.  Judge  Dietrich  issued  an  "Order  of 

Removal"  for  Binkley,  transferring  him  from  Idaho 
to  the  park  (Meldrum,  1907). 
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Fig.  63.         William  Binkley  (left)  and  Charles  Purdy  (right)  prior  to 
confinement  in  the  Fort  Yellowstone  Post  Guardhouse. 


July  23, 1907.  Judge  Dietrich  issued  an  "Order  of 

Removal "  for  Purdy,  transferring  him  from  Idaho  to 
the  park  (Meldrum,  1907). 

August  9, 1907.  "Both  defendants  were  delivered  into 
the  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of 
Wyoming,  at  Yellowstone  Park"  (Meldrum,  1907). 

August  19, 1907.  Binkley  and  Purdy  were  committed 
to  the  guardhouse  at  Fort  Yellowstone  in  the  park  to 
await  an  appearance  before  J.  W.  Meldrum  (Fig.  63). 
The  bail  was  set  at  $500  and  the  charge  was  the 
unlawful  killing  of  one  elk  in  Yellowstone  Park  on 
or  about  August  15,  1906  (Meldrum,  1907a). 

September  10, 1907.  Binkley's  and  Purdy's  trial 
began  in  Yellowstone  Park  (Meldrum,  1907a). 

Commentary 

Rosie  Rosencrans,  Forest  Ranger  in  northern 
Jackson  Hole,  was  subpoenaed  to  appear  as  a  prin- 
cipal w^itness  at  the  trial.    The  defendants  were 
arrested  upon  the  oath  of  J.  D.  Ferrin,  Deputy 
State  Game  Warden  in  Jackson  Hole  (Rosencrans, 
1907a;  Meldrum,  1907a). 


R.  E.  Miller,  Forest  Supervisor  in 
Jackson  Hole,  made  the  following 
observation  which  was  corroborated 
by  others:  "Now  that  they  are  gone 
(Binkley  and  Purdy)  and  do  not  dare 
to  return  to  this  country  in  daylight  it 
IS  no  trouble  to  get  w^itnesses  to  prove 
the  killing  of  one  elk  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  but  previous  to  this, 
those  that  could  tell  us  fact  w^as 
afraid"  (Miller,  R.E.,  1906). 

September  12, 1907.  Binkley  and 
Purdy  were  found  guilty  and  sen 
tenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  Fort 
Yellowstone  Guardhouse  for  3  months 
and  to  pay  the  costs  of  $933.05; "and 
to  remain  imprisoned  until  said  costs 
are  paid,  or  until  they  are  discharged 
by  due  course  of  the  law"  (Meldrum, 
1907b). 
October  I,  1907.  D.  C.  Nowlin,  State  Game  Warden, 
wrote  to  Wyoming  Governor  B.  B.  Brooks  about 
the  disposition  of  the  illegal  shipment  to  California: 

"The  trophies,  consisting  of  some  19  scalps  and  heads  and  a 
large  lot  of 'shed'  antlers,  have  never  been  within  my  juris- 
diction since  the  arrest  of  the  culprits  in  California,  so  that  I 
could  not  seize  and  sell  same.  Inasmuch  as  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  very  insistent  in  the  prosecution  of 
these  men  and  has  borne  all  the  expenses  of  the  case,  I 
agreed  to  waive  any  claim  of  Wyoming  so  that  the  stuff 
might  be  turned  over  to  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington"  (Nowlin,  1907). 

ca.  October  22, 1907.  U.S.  Commissioner  Meldrum 
recalled  what  happened  to  the  above  mentioned 
shipment: 

"Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  the  Biological  Survey  man  in  question, 
said  he  would  pay  the  freight  on  all  the  stuff  if  I  would 
accept  it.  I  told  him  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
So  Young  and  Palmer  between  them  paid  the  freight  on  it 
and  brought  it  up  here  but  I  wouldn't  accept  it.   They  got 
this  property;  the  case  was  concluded.  I  sent  these  fellows  to 
the  guard  house  for  ninety  days  and  cost,  which  was  about  a 
thousand  dollars.  Palmer  and  General  Young  were  like  the 
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fellow  who  had  the  hear  by  the  tail       they  had  the  hear  hy 
the  tail  but  they  couldn't  let  go.  They  didn't  know  what  to 
do.  I  said  to  Palmer:  'I  will  tell  you  how  to  get  out  of  this 
mess.   You  can  get  an  execution  jor  the  cost  in  this  case  and 
levy  on  that  property  to  pay  the  execution  and  you  can  buy 
it.'  So,  I  sent  a  transcript  of  the  case  to  Cheyenne  and  got 
an  execution  issued  hy  the  Court  and  had  it  sent  out  here. 
Lindsley  was  deputy  marshal  at  the  time,  Lindsley  went 
down  to  levy  the  execution  and  he  couldn't  find  a  thing. 
Lindsley  came  up  here  and  said  he  couldn't  find  a  thing.  He 
said  the  Quartermaster  wouldn't  let  him  in.  1  said  we 
would  just  go  down  and  see  if  the  Quartermaster  wouldn't 
let  us  open  the  door.  I  said  to  the  Quartermaster:  'Here  is  a 
civil  writ  which  gives  Mr.  Lindsley  authority  to  look  for  the 
property.  If  you  want  to  take  the  chances  with  the  civil 
authorities,  say  so,  but  I  think  you  better  let  Mr.  Lindsley  go 
in  there.'  Lindsley  went  in  there  and  only  found  one  pair  of 
old  bleached  horns.   Well,  I  got  a  telegram  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  through  the  United  States  Attorney. 
It  wanted  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  property.  So  I 
took  this  telegram  to  General  Young  and  said:  'Here  is  a 
telegram  I  can't  answer  without  some  information  from  you.' 
General  Young  had  gotten  so  disgusted  with  me  because  I 
didn't  send  the  fellows  to  the  penitentiary  that  he  hardly 
spoke  to  me.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  answer  the  telegram 
and  he  said  he  could.  He  said  the  property  was  shipped  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington.  I  asked  by 
whose  order  was  it  shipped  from  here,  and  he  said  hy  his.  I 
asked  him  to  endorse  the  telegram  to  that  effect.   That  was 
the  last  we  ever  heard  about  the  matter"  (JofFe,  1941). 

October  28, 1907.  Binkley  escaped  from  military 
guard  (Young,  1907a). 

Commentary 

Meldrum  was  able  to  supply  the  specific  details  as 
to  how  Binkley  escaped: 

"Another  interesting  case  which  I  recollect  very  well  was  the 
one  when  the  prisoner  jumped  off  the  wagon.  It  was  at  the 
time  they  were  putting  dirt  on  the  plaza  out  here.  They  had 
this  fellow,  William  Binkley,  out  on  the  job  from  the  guard 
house,  and  coming  in  one  evening  after  it  was  getting  a  little 
dark,  with  a  guard  along  walking  behind  the  wagon,  they 
got  into  this  piece  of  brush  behind  the  hotel.  He  jumped  off 
the  wagon  and  was  never  seen  after  that,  though  he  later 


came  back  and  held  up  some  coaches.  They  never  got  him" 
(Joffe,  1941). 

January  16, 1908.  Purdy  was  released  from  the  Fort 
Yellowstone  Guardhouse  by  U.  S.  Commissioner 
Meldrum: 

"It  appearing  to  the  Commissioner  that  Charles  Purdy,  the 
above  named  defendant,  has  been  imprisoned  in  the 
Guardhouse  at  Fort  Yellowstone  Wyoming,  for  the  period  of 
thirty  days,  solely  for  the  non-payment  of  costs  adjudged 
against  him  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  District  of  Wyoming;  and  that 
he  is  unable  to  pay  the  same,  and  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  law. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  Charles  Purdy  be  dis- 
charged from  further  imprisonment  and  go  hence  without 
delay"  (Meldrum,  1908). 

Commentary 

The  1908  release  may  help  verify  the  time  Purdy 
appeared  again  in  Wyoming  and  established  resi- 
dency at  Lx)on  Lake,  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

June  3, 1909.  Binkley's  judgement  against  State  Game 
Warden  Stephens  was  denied: 

"What  is  probably  the  last  chapter  in  the  famous  cases  of 
Binkley  and  Purdy,  charged  with  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
elk  in  Fremont  county  three  years  ago,  and  the  trial  of 
which  in  the  federal  court  at  Pocatello  at  the  time  attracted 
widespread  attention,  was  written  the  other  day  when  the 
supreme  court  handed  down  an  opinion  affirming  the  deci- 
sion of  Judge  Stevens  of  Fremont  county  court  in  denying 
William  Binkley  judgment  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  against 
State  Game  Warden  W.  N.  Stephens  for  49  elk  scalps  and 
one  antelope  scalp  taken  from  Binkley  and  Purdy  at  the 
time  of  their  arrest"  (Teton  Peak-Chronicle,  1909). 

The  fascinating  case  of  William  Binkley  and 
Charles  Purdy  finally  came  to  an  end  after  nearly  3 
years  of  excessive  expenses,  unbelievable  use  of  man- 
power and  much  legal  maneuvering.  U.S. 
Commissioner  Meldrum  vividly  recalled  the  circum- 
stances and  summed  up  the  whole  case: 
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"They  brought  Binkley  hack  here,  and  after  a  long  trial  and 
witnesses  from  all  corners  of  Los  Angeles,  Idaho,  Jackson 
Hole  and  other  places,  all  we  could  prove  on  him  was  that 
he  killed  one  elk  in  Yellowstone  Park.  But  he  had  poached  a 
whole  lot  down  in  Jackson  Hole  that  I  couldn't  take  into 
consideration.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  they  were 
all  afraid  of  him.  The  fellows  down  in  the  Jackson  Hole 
didn't  dare  to  arrest  him.  He  was  doing  pretty  nearly  what 
he  wanted  to  in  the  Jackson  Hole,  so  they  saddled  it  on  to 
the  United  States  to  prosecute  him.   That  case  was  in  every 
newspaper  in  the  country.  In  fact,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  case — the 
President  was  Teddy  Roosevelt"  (JofFe,  1941). 

After  William  Binkley 's  escape  from  the 
Yellowstone  Park  jail,  he  seemed  "to  disappear  into  thin 
air."  There  was  some  indication  that  he  may  have  gone 
to  Mexico;  for  Benjamin  Hammond,  Driggs,  Idaho 
saloon  keeper,  testified  that  Binkley  told  him  he  was 
going  there  after  the  Los  Angeles  trial.  A  letter  from 
Binkley  to  Booth  from  Grovont,  Wyoming,  dated  May 
6,  1906,  also  suggested  Mexico  as  a  destination:  Binkley 
wrote  he  wanted  to  take  in  "old  Mexico  next  fall  and 
winter  and  see  what  I  can  do  in  the  dude  hurding  busi- 
ness" (Binkley  1906). 

It  was  even  suggested  that  Binkley  was  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  robber  who  held  up  17  stagecoaches,  4  Vi 
miles  from  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  on  the  road  to  West 
Thumb,  August  24,  1908: 

"Who  was  the  robber?  He  may  have  been  William  Binkley, 
a  fugitive  from  justice  who  had  escaped  from  the  Fort 
Yellowstone  guardhouse  where  he  was  serving  a  sentence  for 
poaching.  The  description  oj  the  highwayman  as  '40  years 
of  age,  150  to  160  lbs.,  stockily  built,  sandy  complexion, 
raspy  voice,  trace  of  gray  in  the  hair,'  and  the  fact  that  he 
spoke  German,  all  fit  Binkley;  also,  he  was  known  to  have 
remarked  at  one  time,  while  under  confinement,  'that  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  hold  up  the  coaches  and  that  he 
would  'show  them'  when  he  got  out.'  On  those  grounds,  a 
reward  of  $1,300  was  offered  for  his  apprehension,  but  noth- 
ing was  ever  heard  of  him"  (Haines,  1977). 

Superintendent  Young  of  Yellowstone  Park  particu- 
larly wanted  to  recapture  Binkley  and  devoted  two 
pages  in  his  Annual  Report  to  describe  the  holdup  and 
robbery.  He  ended  by  saying. 


"So  far  it  has  been  impossible  to  locate  an  escaped  criminal 
who  was  convicted  of  poaching  in  the  park  and  escaped  from 
confinement  in  the  military  prison  at  Fort  Yellowstone  in 
October  last.  There  seems  to  he  a  well-grounded  suspicion 
that  he  is  the  perpetrator  of  this  daring  highway  robbery.  It 
is  a  slow  and  difficult  task  to  conduct  a  systematic  search  for 
this  criminal,  without  funds  for  expenses,  by  correspondence 
alone"  (Young,  1908). 

When  Binkley  escaped  from  the  Fort  Yellowstone 
Guardhouse,  his  wife  was  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho  (Allen, 
1907).  She  appeared  again,  right  after  the  Yellowstone 
Park  robbery,  in  Los  Angeles  on  August  28,  1908: 

"When  in  Los  Angeles  in  June  I  learned  that  Mrs.  Binkley 
had  been  in  the  vicinity  for  some  time  during  the  spring,  and 
I  believe  was  last  seen  m  April.  On  one  occasion  she  entered 
the  county  court  house  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
went  up  to  Mr.  Morgan's  office  on  the  fourth  foor,  and 
made  a  formal  demand  for  2  elk  heads  formerly  belonging  to 
Bmkley,  which  were  hanging  on  the  wall.  She  approached 
close  to  Morgan's  desk,  very  much  excited,  and  he  noticed 
that  she  stood  with  her  right  hand  behind  her.  After  a  brief 
conversation,  she  retired,  but,  as  she  went  out  the  door 
Morgan  noticed  that  she  carried  a  revolver  in  her  right  hand 
under  a  brown  paper  bag.  Evidently  she  had  come  prepared 
to  enforce  her  demand  with  something  stronger  than  words. 

Morgan  saw  her  once  or  twice  afterward  but  from  all  I 
could  learn  she  claimed  to  have  had  no  communication  from 
Binkley  since  his  escape,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  where- 
abouts. Apparently,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  express  her  opin- 
ion of  the  way  in  which  he  had  deserted  her. 

I  have  found  no  one  except  Morgan  who  knew  anything, 
directly  or  indirectly,  about  the  recent  movements  of  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Binkley.  If  I  learn  any  facts  likely  to  be  of  interest,  I 
will  communicate  them  to  you  at  once"  (Palmer,  1908). 

This  was  a  letter  from  T.  S.  Palmer,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  to  Superintendent  Young.  Young  also 
tried  to  find  Mrs.  Binkley  after  the  holdup: 

"I  have  endeavored  to  get  some  trace  of  Mrs.  Binkley,  but 
thus  far  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  Dr.  Palmer  thought  she 
was  at  Ritter,  Oregon,  but  a  letter  recently  received  from  the 
Postmaster  at  that  place  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  states  that 
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she  left  there  several  months  since  and  that  no  one  seems  to 
know  where  she  had  gone;  that  they  have  a  child  staying 
with  relatives  at  Ritter;  that  while  Mrs.  Bmkley  was  there 
she  stayed  with  relatives  and  if  she  received  any  letter  it  must 
have  come  in  the  name  of  the  relatives  she  was  staying  with" 
(Young,  1908a). 

Apparently,  the  Binkleys  were  never  found  and  thus 
their  escape  activities  will  never  be  known. 

Another  disappearing  act  occurred  in  the  cases  of 
Oscar  Adams  and  Charles  Isabel.  During  the  time  of 
the  California,  Idaho  and  Yellowstone  Park  trials  of 
Binkley  and  Purdy,  1906  and  1907,  law  enforcement 
officials  were  also  looking  for  those  two  members  of  the 
gang.  The  only  report  found  about  what  happened  to 
Adams  and  Isabel  during  this  period  appeared  in  a 
newspaper.  The  facts  were  unsubstantiated.  When 
Binkley  and  Purdy  left  Jackson  Hole  over  Teton  Pass 
with  their  illegal  trophies,  "Isabel  and  Adams,  who  took 
out  a  freight  load  of  empty  beer  barrels  for  the  Jackson 
saloon  were  arrested,  and  examination  developed  that 
the  beer  kegs  contained  game  scalps  and  teeth" 
(Pinedale  Roundup,  1907a).  If  this  incident  did  take 
place,  the  outcome  of  the  arrest  has  been  lost  in  the 
legal  record.  Apparently,  they  were  not  jailed;  for  the 
following  events  show  that  Isabel  and  Adams  disap- 
peared from  the  region,  just  like  Binkley. 

On  November  11,  1907,  a  grand  jury  in  the  District 
of  Wyoming,  U.S.  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  charged; 

"That  heretofore,  to-wit,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six, 
within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  in  the  District  of 
Wyoming,  aforesaid,  within  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  oj  this  Court,  one  CHARLES  ISO- 
BEL  and  one  OSCAR  ADAMS,  then  and  there  being,  did 
then  and  there  unlawfully  and  wilfully  and  knowingly  hunt 
and  kill  certain  wild  animals,  to-wit,  elk,  within  the  limits  of 
said  Yellowstone  National  Park"  (U.S.  District  Court, 
WY,  1907). 

Two  unusual  events  occurred  during  the  course  of 
this  indictment  which  showed  how  anxious  the  officials 
were  to  apprehend  the  two  remaining  members  of  the 
gang.  The  first  was  reported  by  the  Cheyenne  Daily 
Leader  on  November  16: 


"Meanwhile  District  Attorney  Burke  of  the  Wyoming  feder- 
al court  was  preparing  to  have  Isobel  and  Adams,  fugitives 
and  of  whereabouts  unknown,  indicted  for  assisting  in  slay- 
ing that  cherished  elk  of  Uncle  Sam's  in  the  Yellowstone 
park.  Among  the  evidence  he  desired  to  lay  before  the  grand 
jury  was  that  of  Purdy,  who  was  willing  to  tell  what  he 
knew  of  the  offense  against  the  park  regulations.  But  Purdy 
was  in  jail  at  Fort  Yellowstone,  held  there  under  the  special 
laws  enacted  for  the  government  of  the  park,  and  was  with- 
out the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cheyenne  federal  court. 

To  have  the  prisoner  brought  into  the  court's  jurisdiction,  in 
order  that  he  might  testify  before  the  grand  jury.  District 
Attorney  Burke  invoked  an  old  principal  of  common  law 
providing  for  the  issuance  of  what  is  known  as  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  ad-testijicandum,  an  order  from  one  court  for 
a  defendant  convicted  in  another  court  and  held  in  prison  to 
be  delivered  to  the  first  named  court  in  order  that  he  may 
give  testimony.  No  such  order  had  ever  been  issued  by  the 
federal  court  of  the  district  of  Wyoming,  but  it  lay  within  the 
province  of  the  court  to  issue  such  a  one,  and  judge  Riner 
signed  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad-testificandum  for  Purdy. 
Upon  service  of  this  writ,  the  park  commissioner  ordered 
Purdy  taken  to  Cheyenne  to  testify,  and  he  is  now  in  the 
county  jail  here.  He  will  be  taken  hack  to  Fort  Yellowstone 
to  complete  his  sentence  within  a  day  or  two"  (Cheyenne 
Daily  Leader,  1907). 

In  the  same  issue,  the  newspaper  reported  the  second 
unusual  event: 

"Isobel  and  Adams,  who  were  indicted  for  killing  elk  in 
the  Yellowstone  park,  are  both  fugitives,  and  Judge  Riner 
yesterday  issued  bench  warrants  for  their  arrest.  The 
whereabouts  of  neither  is  known,  and  this  circumstance  was 
responsible  for  the  news  of  their  indictment  being  made 
public  when  that  of  the  indictment  of  other  persons  not  in 
custody  is  suppressed." 

The  announcement  of  the  indictment  and  Purdy  s 
testimony  did  nothing  to  help  capture  Isobel  and 
Adams.  The  Bench  Warrant  was  issued  November  15 
and  they  were  never  apprehended.  The  case  was  contin- 
ued until  it  was  dismissed  for  failure  to  prosecute  on 
May  8,  1911  (U.S.  District  Court,  WY,  no  date  a). 

The  fourth  member  of  the  gang,  Charles  Purdy, 
(Horatio  Seymore  Turtle)  served  his  terms  in  jail  and 
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"Before  my  father  passed  away  in  1950, 
I  said,  'Dad,  how  come  Mr.  Purdy  and 
Mr.  Schultz  wouldn't  accept  your  offer  of 
a  free  team  oj  horses.'  My  dad  said, 
'Well,  I'll  tell  you  why.  They  said  they 
didn't  want  to  be  bothered  with  them.' 
My  father  then  said,  'Really  either  one  of 
those  two  old  fellows  could  kill  a  good 
horse  off  in  those  mountains.  I  don't 
think  any  horse  ever  Iwed  that  could  stay 
with  those  old  fellows  in  that  rough  coun- 
try and  take  the  downed  timber  and  the 
blow  downs  and  the  stream  crossings  and 
the  bogs  like  those  men  could.'  He 
thought  they  would  have  killed  a  horse 
off  and  so  they  said  no,  they  wouldn't 
take  them,  even  as  a  free  gift"  (Nichols, 
1987). 


Fig.  64.        Idaho  State  Game  Warden  Ira  O.  Fisher  visiting  Purdy  (right)  and 
Dutch  Schultz  (left)  at  their  Loon  Lake  Cabin,  1914-1915. 


was  reported  as  being  congenial  with  his  jailers  and 
never  tried  to  escape  (Sharp,  1991).  In  contrast  to 
William  Binkley,  Charles  Purdy  appeared  to  be  a  quiet 
person,  staying  more  in  the  background  during  those 
years  of  tusk  hunting  in  Jackson  Hole.  This  reputation 
carried  over  the  rest  of  his  life;  for  he  became  respected 
by  law  enforcement  officials  and  local  citizens  (Fig.  64) 
in  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  even  though  his  activities  at 
times  were  unlawful  (Sharp,  1991).  Because  he  contin- 
ued to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson  Hole  and 
Yellowstone  Park  after  his  arrests,  his  life  was  well-doc- 


Purdy  and  his  partner,  Dutch 
Schultz,  always  traveled  on  foot 
until  the  snow  forced  them  to  use  skis.  Purdy  made  his 
12-foot  skis  out  of  green  Douglas-fir  (Fig.  65).  He  used 
an  8-foot  pole  as  a  brake  and  to  push  the  snow  off  of 
trees  for  easier  passage.  His  feet  were  covered  with 
German  socks  with  felt  laced  over  them:  his  overshoes 
were  fastened  to  the  skis  (Sharp,  1990). 

Purdy  felt  people  should  be  able  to  lead  their  own 
lives  without  interference;  likewise,  he  wanted  to  do  the 
same  with  his  life  (Sharp,  1991).  This  is  probably  why 
he  chose  to  build  his  cabin  and  residence  at  Loon  Lake 
near  the  Idaho  border  in  Wyoming.  Also,  at  that  loca- 


umented:  there  were  many  firsthand  accounts  by  people  tion  he  was  near  his  favorite  and  familiar  trapping  and 

who  knew  him,  with  all  of  the  accounts  being  favorable  hunting  areas  in  the  Teton  National  Forest  and 

towards  Purdy.  Yellowstone  Park. 

Glan  Sharp  was  a  close  friend  of  Charles  Purdy  and  Purdy  s  arrival  date  at  Loon  Lake,  after  serving  his 

described  him  as  an  honest  man  whose  word  was  always  sentence  in  Fort  Yellowstone,  is  not  known.  Glan  Sharp 

good  (Sharp,  1990).  A.  C.  Nichols,  another  friend  of  did  not  meet  him  until  the  early  1920's.  Consequently, 


Purdy  s,  substantiated  this  evaluation  when  he  talked 
about  Purdy  and  his  partner,  Dutch  Schultz  (Nichols, 
1987): "My  father  and  I  always  had  a  very  high  regard 
for  both  men.  They  were  very  honest  men." 

In  addition  to  having  a  pleasant  personality,  Charles 
Purdy  was  admired  as  an  outdoorsman  and  one  who 
could  survive  in  the  wilderness.  Nichols  told  the  fol- 
lowing story: 


he  did  not  know  Purdy s  arrival  date  (Sharp,  1991). 
Nichols,  a  reliable  observer,  related: 

"I  don't  think  that  I  am  capable  of  telling  you  the  year  they 
came  there,  but  I  can  remember  them  being  there.  I  got 
acquainted  with  Dutch  first  before  Mr.  Purdy  came.  Mr. 
Schultz  [Dutch]  was  in  that  area  first,  I  believe;  at  least  I 
seem  to  have  known  him  ahead  of  Mr.  Purdy.  I  remember 
him  first.  I  would  say  that  probably  around  1908  or  1909 
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Fig.  65.         Charles  Purdy  (right)  and  friends  with  a  pair  of  regular  snowshoes 
and  a  pair  of  12-foot  skis. 


is  when  Mr.  Schultz  first  came  to  the  area,  although  he 
could  have  been  there  ahead  of  that  because  I  was  too  small" 
(Nichols,  1987). 

Charles  Purdy  did  not  live  alone.  Apparently, 
Dutch  Schultz  (Fig.  64)  helped  Purdy  build  the  first 
Loon  Lake  cabin  and  became  his  partner  for  awhile. 
Schultz  was  equally  well-liked  and  spoke  mostly 
German  (Sharp,  1991). 


The  Sharp  family  from 
Squirrel,  Idaho,  had  a  cabin  500 
yards  south  of  the  Purdy  cabin;  so 
Glan  Sharp  was  able  to  provide  a 
detailed  description  of  Purdy  s  resi- 
dence. Purdy  chose  to  build  on  a 
Loon  Lake  peninsula  near  the 
Lake's  outlet.  The  original  cabin 
had  the  main  entrance  on  the  east 
side.  The  west  end  was  a  storeroom 
where  Purdy  slept,  which  had  an 
outside  door.  There  was  a  cellar 
under  the  storeroom.  The  south 
side  had  windows  (Sharp,  1991). 
John  Markham,  a  Moran  resident, 
was  also  a  good  friend  of  Purdy 's 
and  verified  that  the  first  cabin 
burnt  down  (Markham,  1972). 
Sharp  related  that  the  second  cabin 
was  built  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
first  cabin  with  the  help  of  Ross 
Porter,  a  Squirrel  Meadows  rancher. 
A  roofed  porch  extended  along  the 
east  end  of  the  cabin  to  shelter  the 
front  entrance,  as  well  as  providing 
a  place  to  store  firewood.  Also,  a 
water  well  was  located  on  the  porch 
and  was  cased  with  a  metal  culvert. 
When  Purdy  died.  Porter  bought 
the  cabin  from  the  Forest  Service 
and  moved  it,  log  by  log,  to  a  loca- 
tion near  the  old  Squirrel  Meadows 
Roadhouse  on  the  Reclamation 
Road  (Sharp,  1991). 

Purdy  and  his  various  partners 
seldom  came  to  town  except  for 
supplies.  Ben  Sheffield,  Jr.,  (1989) 
did  say  that  Purdy  skied  to  Moran,  Wyoming,  some- 
times in  the  winter.  More  frequently,  Purdy  probably 
used  the  more  accessible  route  into  Idaho.  Spending 
most  of  his  life  under  isolated  conditions,  "living  ofi^the 
land"  came  naturally  to  Charles  Purdy.  Meat  was  his 
principal  food,  supplemented  with  fruit.  Nichols  made 
the  following  observation: 

"I  ate  meals  they  cooked  and  1  will  say  they  were  very  clean 
in  their  culinary  work.  I  liked  to  eat  with  either  one  of 
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those  men  because  I  thought  they  were  very  clean  and  very 
sanitary  about  their  cooking.   They  definitely  wouldn't  eat 
anything  that  was  not  fit  to  eat.  They  were  very  careful 
about  what  they  killed  in  the  line  of  game.  They  didn't  ever 
waste  any  game  that  I  ever  knew  about.  They  ate  every- 
thing and  never  caught  an  extra  fish  or  killed  an  extra  sage 
grouse  or  blue  grouse"  (Nichols,  1987). 

Speaking  of  food,  Mrs.  Tamasaukas,  an  Idaho 
neighbor,  always  remembered  the  following  incident: 

"They  used  to  come  down  to  the  house  and  have  dinner 
every  now  and  then.   We  used  to  go  up  there.  I  can  remem- 
ber a  funny  little  incident.  My  mother  had  loaded  all  us 
kids  in  the  wagon  and  we  went  up  there  to  pick  huckleber- 
ries. She  went  into  Purdy's  cabin  and  he  was  out  on  his  trap 
line.  There  was  some  meat  on  the  stove  cooking  and  Mama 
said,  'Look,  kiddies.  Come  on        let's  have  some  of  this 
good  stew.'  So  we  set  down  and  ate  it.  It  tasted  really  deli- 
cious. He  was  such  a  neat  guy  in  his  house.  He  kept  his 
floor  scrubbed  and  his  stove  blackened  and  the  tabletop 
scrubbed  down  with  lye.  Before  we  left  to  pick  our  huckleber- 
ries, he  came  back  and  he  came  in  and  he  looked  in  his  stew 
pot  and  there  wasn't  any  stew  and  he  says,  'God  damn, 
somebody  ate  up  all  my  dog  meat.  That  was  a  coyote  I  had 
on  that  there  cooking.'  Mama  headed  for  the  timbers.   Us 
kids  didn't.  We  thought  it  was  good — coyote  or  not" 
(Atkinson,  1987). 

Charles  Erpenbach  was  also  mentioned  as  a  trap- 
ping partner  of  Purdy's.  Sharp  (1991)  recalled  that 
Erpenbach  worked  for  Purdy  a  couple  of  years  and 
ended  up  as  a  mechanic  in  West  Yellowstone.  Lee 
Coleman,  a  Yellowstone  Park  ranger,  also  mentioned 
Erpenbach's  association  with  Purdy  (Coleman,  1953). 
John  Markham  (1972)  published  a  picture  of  Charles 
Erpenbach  with  Purdy  in  front  of  the  Loon  Lake  cabin, 
dated  1917.  Hames  (1977)  described  Charles 
Erpenbach  as  a  "half- wild  trapper  and  hunter"  who  had 
a  cabin  on  Conant  Creek. 

Coincidentally,  a  Charles  Erpenbach  was  suspected 
of  murdering  a  Montana  sheriff  and  wounding  a  deputy 
sheriff  in  1900  but  was  never  found  (Livingston 
Enterprise,  1900b;  Mack,  1953).  Another  coincidence 
involved  a  Charles  Erpenbach  who  was  charged  with 
robbing  four  men  in  Yellowstone  Park  on  July  29,  1914. 
The  criminal  case  was  filed  on  October  9,  1914,  in  U.S. 


District  Court,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Charles 
Erpenbach  was  arrested  on  October  22,  1914,  11  miles 
east  of  Drummond,  Idaho.  He  immediately  paid  a 
bond  of  $2,500  and  was  released.  This  case  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Sheridan, 
Wyoming;  and  on  September  20,  1915,  Erpenbach  was 
found  not  guilty  (U.S.  District  Court,  WY,  no  date  b; 
U.S.  District  Court,  WY,  1915).  One  can  only  specu- 
late that  the  Charles  Erpenbach  of  the  two  aforemen- 
tioned incidents  was  the  same  as  the  one  who  was 
Purdy's  friend. 

As  expected,  Charles  Purdy  put  his  outdoorsman 
skills  to  good  use  and  made  his  living  in  that  isolated 
country  by  trapping.  This  seemed  to  be  his  primary 
occupation  and  Nichols  (1987)  reported  that  he  was  an 
excellent  trapper  and  made  a  good  living  selling  the  furs. 
Yellowstone  Park  Ranger  Scotty  Chapman  knew  Purdy 
in  the  early  1930's  and  also  considered  him  a  friend.  At 
that  time,  Purdy  was  still  making  his  living  by  trapping 
(Chapman,  1991).  Referring  to  where  Purdy  trapped, 
Nichols  (1987)  emphasized,  "They  trapped  everywhere. 
It  didn't  make  any  difference.  If  they  were  on  the  trail 
of  fur  tracks,  they  would  follow  them  until  they  got  the 
fur."  Glan  Sharp  and  John  Markham  were  more  specific 
as  to  the  trapline  locations.  Ross  Porter  and  Purdy  ran 
a  trapline  "from  Squirrel  Meadows  to  the  head  of  south 
Boone  Creek  to  the  Grassy  Lake  Cabin"  (Markham, 
1972).  Sharp,  who  maintained  a  trapline  for  marten, 
mink  and  otter,  trapped  on  Purdy's  permit  from  1925 
through  1927.  The  location  of  the  line  then  was  Loon 
Lake,  Grassy  Lake,  the  west  end  of  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
along  a  ledge  to  Survey  Butte  and  then  back  to  the 
starting  point.  He  used  Purdy's  cabin  near  Survey 
Butte  to  service  the  trapline  (Sharp,  1990). 

When  Purdy  died,  his  Death  Certificate  listed  his 
profession  as  prospector  and  trapper  (State  of  Idaho, 
1936).  However,  it  was  common  knowledge  that 
Charles  Purdy  was  also  a  bootlegger  or  moonshiner 
during  most  of  his  days  at  Loon  Lake  (Sheffield,  Ben, 
Jr.,  1989).  Ten  years  prior  to  Prohibition,  which  was 
enacted  in  1920,  Idaho  enacted  a  local  option  law:  coun- 
ties could  become  dry  or  wet.  Living  in  Wyoming  near 
Idaho  counties  that  were  dry,  Purdy  had  a  ready  market 
in  Ashton  and  St.  Anthony,  etc.  However,  even  9  years 
before  Prohibition,  the  distribution  and  selling  of 
moonshine  in  Idaho  entailed  some  risk  as  a  St.  Anthony 
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newspaper  gleefully  reported  (Teton  Peak  -  Chronicle, 
1911c): 

"Last  Friday  afternoon  Sheriff  Fisher  and  Deputy  Hudson 
made  a  cleanup  of  the  city  ofAshton.  Securing  Frank 
Miller  and  his  big  auto  they  sailed  forth  in  style  and  dropped 
down  on  the  Ashton  booze  peddlers  like  a  cyclone.  Fisher 
agreed  to  furnish  the  whisky  if  Miller  would  furnish  the 
gasoline. 

Three  of  the  Ashton  bootleggers  were  caught  with  the  red 
goods  in  their  places  of  business.  They  were: 

Tom  Grorge's  restaurant,  seized,  one  bbl  whisky  in  bottles, 
one  two  gal.  demijohn  of  whisky. 

Fred  Landry's  pool  hall  and  soft  drink  parlor:  two  gal.  demi- 
john of  redeye,  six  pints  ofSunybrook  and  13  bottles  of  beer. 

Jack  Johnson,  pool  hall:  six  qts.  Old  Jordan  whisky. 

After  the  party  returned  home  they  searched  the  Watson 
Drug  Co.  taking  a  large  amount  of  goods  in  stock  which  is 
permitted  to  be  carried  in  stock  by  a  drug  firm.  It  is  pre- 
sumed the  officers  have  some  evidence  that  intoxicants  have 
been  purchased  there  without  the  proper  Rx." 

After  Prohibition  was  enacted,  the  moonshine  trade 
became  even  more  profitable. 

"During  the  1920's  no  Idahoan  went  without  liquor  from 
scarcity.  Several  contemporaries  in  fact  believed  rates  of 
alcohol  consumption  rose  during  prohibition.  Moonshining 
and  bootlegging  flourished  in  every  part  of  the  state. 
Although  each  county  could  boast  of  local  distillers,  the 
moonshiners  of  the  Orfino-Pierce  region  of  the  Upper 
Clearwater  River  built  a  prestigious  reputation  for  quality 
that  transcended  the  local  market.  Basques  of  the  southwest 
reportedly  made  a  superior  brand  of  liquor  in  the  Owyhees, 
where  'every  gulch  had  its  still  and  for  every  small  operator 
caught  by  the  G-men,  forty  others  were  overlooked.'  Fiome 
brewing  and  wine  manufacture  became  popular  hobbies  as 
well.  Except  for  firebrands  such  as  Charlie  Moore,  and 
members  of  the  judicial  system,  Idahoans  were  generally  con- 
tent; prohibitionists  had  prohibition  and  anti-prohibitionists 
had  liquor"  (Putman,  1979). 


Purdy  was  never  arrested  for  bootlegging.  This 
could  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  his  Idaho  friends 
and  neighbors  helped  to  distribute  the  spirits,  as  well  as 
to  consume  it:  "they  would  send  it  down  with  people 
from  this  country  who  would  go  up  there  every  so  often 
on  a  fishing  trip  and  bring  back  a  buggy  or  wagon  load 
ofbooze"  (Nichols,  1987). 

Another  reason  Purdy  avoided  arrest  was  the  secret 
locations  of  his  stills,  which  he  "moved  around  to  keep 
revenuers  from  finding  them"  (Nichols,  1987).  When 
Sharp  knew  him,  Purdy  operated  three  stills:  one  near 
Grassy  Lake  on  the  Yellowstone  Park  border  on 
Moonshine  Creek,  one  close  to  Loon  Lake  and  one 
whose  location  was  not  known  (Sharp,  1990).  In  1980, 
Wayne  Jenkins  from  Ashton,  Idaho,  found  the  location 
of  a  still  east  of  Moose  Lake  on  Boone  Creek,  near  the 
Reclamation  Road.  The  empty  honey  cans  were  still 
there  (Jenkins,  1990). 

Friends  thought  Purdy 's  whiskey  was  first  class,  at 
least  "it  was  better  than  some  other  moonshiners  made" 
(Nichols,  1987).  Purdy  used  honey  to  make  his 
whiskey  along  with  barley,  which  was  kept  in  water 
until  soft  and  sprouting,  then  put  in  a  burlap  bag  as  a 
starter.  Later  the  honey  and  starter  were  put  in  a  35- 
gallon  still  (Sharp,  1990). 

As  the  years  took  their  toll,  Purdy  started  to  spend 
more  time  in  the  winter  with  friends  in  town.  By  1935, 
he  was  staying  with  Forest  Young,  a  railroader,  in 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  during  the  whole  winter  (Sharp, 
1991).  During  one  of  those  stays,  Charles  Purdy  died 
on  February  27,  1936,  in  Pocatello  General  Hospital 
from  complications  due  to  surgery.  He  was  buried  in 
Mountainview,  a  Pocatello  cemetery  (State  of  Idaho, 
1936).  The  Sharp  family  arranged  for  his  funeral  and 
contacted  a  nephew  from  the  East,  for  Purdy  had 
$1,200  in  savings  (Sharp,  1991).  Partner  Dutch 
Schultz  died  soon  after  Purdy  s  death,  doing  what  he 
enjoyed,  which  was  trapping  beaver.  He  was  found  dead 
by  a  search  party  in  the  Boone  Creek  Meadows  (Sharp, 
1990;  Atkinson,  1987). 

After  the  demise  of  "the  gang,"  tusk  hunting  still 
continued  sporadically  in  Jackson  Hole  by  other  indi- 
viduals. As  an  example,  an  interesting  letter  written  by 
Representative  Mondell  appeared  in  the  State  Game 
Warden's  Annual  Report  in  1916: 
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"HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
U.S.  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
May  2nd,  1916. 
Hon.  Nate  P.  Wilson, 
State  Game  Warden 
Lander,  Wyoming 

My  Dear  Mr.  Wilson: 

A  member  of  Congress  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  it 
had  been  stated  to  him  by  an  official  of  the  Biological 
Survey  that  last  winter  during  a  trip  through  the  Jackson's 
Hole  country  he  had  counted  the  carcasses  of  over  one  hun- 
dred bull  elk  which  had  been  killed  for  their  teeth  and  the 
carcasses  left  rotting  on  the  ground.  I    have  asked  the 
Biological  Survey  to  verfy  this  statement.  I  very  greatly 
doubt  its  truth,  but  would  like  to  know  jrom  you  whether 
you  know  or  have  heard  of  any  considerable  poaching  or 
killing  of  elk  for  their  teeth  anywhere  in  Wyoming  in  the 
last  year  or  two,  and  if  so,  where  and  when. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Signed:  E.W.  Mondell" 


The  following  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Mondell  in 
reply  to  his  inquiry: 

"Lander,  Wyoming,  May  IS,  1916 
Hon.  Frank  W.  Mondell 
State  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mondell: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  May  2nd,  I  will  state  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  truth  in  the  statement  made  to  you  by  a 
member  of  the  Biological  Survey,  and  I  stand  ready  to 
defend  our  citizens  and  department  against  anyone  who 
should  be  so  ungrateful  to  our  state.   You  are  no  doubt 
aware,  Mr.  Mondell,  that  jor  years  there  has  been  an 
undercurrent  and  endeavor  by  the  Biological  Survey  to 
take  supervision  over  all  of  the  game  throughout  the  Forest 
Reserves,  and  as  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  control  to  a 
great  extent  the  greater  herds  of  our  country,  we  naturally 
become  the  first  to  be  attacked.  Personally,  I  am  against 
the  Biological  Survey  in  this  respect,  as  no  doubt  you  are 
aware  that  there  is  no  state  in  the  union  that  has  made 


such  progress  as  the  state  of  Wyoming  in  the  way  of  game 
preservation. 

I  trust  that  you  will  do  all  within  your  power  to  protect  the 
state  against  such  ridiculous  charges  as  you  speak  of  in 
your  letter,  and  I  assure  you  that  if  there  has  been  an  elk 
killed  for  the  teeth  within  the  last  two  years,  this  depart- 
ment has  not  had  a  report  nor  been  able  to  get  any  infor- 
mation on  the  same.  The  last  case  of  illegal  killing  for 
teeth  was  that  of  the  Bird  brothers,  whose  case  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  courts  of  Lincoln  county. 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain,Respectfully, 
Signed:  Nate  P.  Wilson 
State  Game  Warden. 

The  Bird  brothers  referred  to,  have  since  been  sentenced  to 
the  State  Penitentiary  for  wanton  destruction  of  elk,  receiv- 
ing sentences  of  from  one  to  two  years.  At  present  we  have 
two  parties  under  arrest,  who  have  entered  pleas  of  guilty  to 
the  same  charge  and  are  awaiting  sentence  in  the  county  jail 
of  Lincoln  county"  (Wilson,  N.,  1916). 

The  Teton  National  Forest  Supervisor  was  more 
realistic  about  the  situation  than  the  State  Game 
Warden: 

"All  Forest  Officers  have  exerted  themselves  to  assist  the  local 
warden  to  enforce  the  game  laws  when  their  duties  would 
permit.  Only  one  arrest  and  one  conviction  was  made 
though  numerous  other  violations  were  reported  to  local 
wardens. 

The  present  game  laws  are  adequate  if  the  State  Game 
Commission  could  only  see  its  way  to  put  enough  men  in  the 
field  to  enforce  them. 

The  laws  are  continually  being  violated,  and  will  be,  unless 
some  radical  change  is  made  by  authorities  in  power.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  only  one  warden  on  duty  in  this  locali- 
ty, and  there  are  10,000  head  of  elk  in  the  door-yards  of  the 
settlers"  (Teton  National  Forest  Supervisor,  1917). 

A.  C.  McCain,  Forest  Supervisor,  reported  another 
problem  in  1918  concerning  elk: 
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"One  practice,  which  is  reported  as  a  serious  menace  to  the 
elk,  and  which  I  can  well  conceive  to  be  such,  is  the  number 
of  persons  frequenting  the  game  fields  during  the  winter  and 
spring  hunting,  or  on  the  pretense  of  hunting  cayotes.   This 
practice  if  uncontrolled  gives  the  poacher  and  tooth  hunter 
an  opportunity  to  be  among  the  elk  prepared  to  ply  his  trade 
with  the  least  possible  risk,  and  at  a  time  of  year  when  the 
elk  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible"  (McCain, 
1918a). 

Also,  the  State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner  in 
1923  recognized  the  continuing  problem  of  lack  of 
money  to  do  an  adequate  job  in  isolated  Jackson  Hole: 

"During  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  the  ten  regular 
Assistant  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners,  I  have  had  nine- 
teen paid  Deputies  in  the  field,  the  length  of  their  service 


varying  according  to  the  open  seasons  on  fish  and  game. 
Because  of  lack  of  funds  I  am  not  now  able  to  continue 
them.  In  Jackson  Hole  country  we  should  have  more  men  to 
protect  the  elk  from  wanton  destruction  by  tusk  hunters" 
(Smith,  F.S.,  1923). 

Fortunately,  there  were  no  reports  of  an  organized 
gang  effort  after  the  Purdy  and  Binkley  affair  and  the 
practice  of  tusk  hunting  waned  when  demand  and 
prices  declined  (Watson,  1935). 
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Charlie  Neil,  a  local  businessman,  arrived  in 

northern  Jackson  Hole  in  1908  just  when  the  notori 
ety  of  tusk  hunting  seemed  to  be  dissipating.  It 
wasn't  long  before  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  local  game  wardens  and  thus  began  the  law 
enforcement  officials'  long  standing  efforts  to 
apprehend  Charlie  during  his  illegal  poach 
ing  activities.  Besides  his  clever  ability  to 
elude  arrest  and  smooth-talk  his  way  out 
of  charges  when  arrested,  Charlie  bla- 
tantly bragged  about  his  illegal  exploits. 
As  a  consequence,  the  many  stories 
and  rumors  about  Neil,  fictitious  or 
otherwise,  probably  served  to  take  the 
attention  away  from  the  illegal  activi- 
ties of  other  local  residents. 

There  was  hardly  another  person 
in  northern  Jackson  Hole  as  well- 
known  as  Charles  M.  Neil.  He  was 
accepted  by  the  community  and  ran  a 
legitimate  business  helping  travelers 
entering  and  leaving  northern  Jackson 
Hole,  as  well  as  providing  a  service  to 
local  people.  His  store  and  dance  hall 
were  well-known.  His  physical  appearance 
was  best  described  by  the  1909  jail  record  in 
the  Uinta  County  Sheriff's  Office  (Uinta 
County  1909): 

"Scar  over  left  eye.  Small  scar  left  side  oj  chin.  Mole  in 
center  of  breast.   Upper  teeth  protrude  and  2  center  ones  are 
gold,  freckled  hands. 


/ 


Age:  37 
eyes:  brown 
height:  5'  11  1/2" 
beard:  sandy  mustache 
ight:  175 


occupation:  rancher 
complexion:  dark 
nativity:  Irish  American 
hair:  dark  brown" 


Fig.  66.        Charles  and  Henrietta 
West  Neil  ca.  1901. 


wei 
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Fig.  67.        Steamboats  "Coquille"  and  "Wolverine"  tied  up  at  Coquille  River  docks  ofCoquille,  Oregon,  ca.  1910. 


Marion  Allen,  further  described  Charlie  as  a  "big 
man  and  usually  wore  a  big  coat  and  vest,  with  a  big 
gold  watch  and  a  heavy  chain  across  the  front  of  the 
vest"  (Allen,  M.,  1981).  Eunice  Braman,  who  worked 
for  the  Neils  also  described  Charlie  as  tall,  big  and  blus- 
tery and  an  individual  who  liked  to  talk  to  people, 
telling  outrageous  stories  and  jokes  (Braman,  1989). 
Charlie  liked  to  drink,  so  telling  stories  came  quite  nat- 
urally. Beryl  Wolff  felt  he  was  very  entertaining  when 
drunk  (Wolff,  1990),  but  M.  Allen  (1981)  mentioned 
he  could  also  become  "quite  quarrelsome  when  he  was 
drinking." 

Charlie  Neil's  career  began  in  western  Oregon. 
There,  Henrietta  West  and  Charlie  Neil  (Fig.  66) 
became  partners  in  business,  legitimate  or  otherwise, 
when  they  were  married  in  Myrtle  Point,  Oregon,  on 
April  3,  1901  (Coos  County,  1901).  When  Charlie  Neil 
died,  the  Jackson's  Hole  Courier  (1936)  mistakenly  list- 
ed their  marriage  date  as  1902.  The  newly-married 
couple  in  1901  were  residents  of  Coos  County  and 
immediately  left  to  reside  in  Curry  County,  Oregon 
(Myrtle  Point  Enterprise,  1901).  They  were  married  in 
the  home  of  Richard  West  (Coos  County,  1901). 
Henrietta  was  born  in  Lookingglass,  Oregon,  March  16, 
1878  (Grants  Pass  Courier,  1968).  Her  parents  were 
Elizabeth  Buel  and  Joe  West  (State  of  Oregon,  1968). 

Even  though  Henrietta  tried  to  reform  Charlie  in 
Jackson  Hole  (Wolff,  1990),  she  became  his  accomplice. 


according  to  the  many  stories  told  by  local  residents.  In 
contrast  to  Charlie,  she  was  only  5  feet  tall.  Eunice 
Braman  (1989)  described  Henrietta  as  a  hardworking 
person:  working  in  the  store,  churning  butter,  making 
pies  and  cakes  to  sell,  keeping  chickens  to  sell  eggs  and 
maintaining  a  fine  garden  for  their  personal  use.  She 
also  served  meals  in  her  home.  Some  people  thought 
Henrietta  was  ornery;  but  Eunice,  who  worked  for  the 
Neils,  didn't  find  her  that  way.  She  was  always  busy 
and  serious.  On  top  of  all  of  her  chores,  Henrietta 
liked  to  hunt  big  game  and  grouse  and  also  to  fish. 
After  Charlie's  death  in  1936,  she  married  Edward 
Isaacson,  Charlie's  employee.  They  soon  moved  to 
Oregon,  where  she  lived  until  she  was  90  years  old 
(State  of  Oregon,  1968). 

Not  much  is  known  of  Charlie  Neil's  past  before  he 
married  Henrietta.  When  Charlie  died,  the  Jackson's 
Hole  Courier  (1936)  reported  he  was  born  June  28, 
1872,  in  California.  That  date  was  substantiated  in  the 
1920  U.S.  Census,  as  well  as  jail  and  homestead  entry 
records.  There  is  some  indication  that  Charlie  Neil  was 
actually  born  in  Oregon  instead  of  California.  On  the 
1902  Voters  List  for  Curry  County,  Oregon,  he  stated 
that  his  birthplace  was  Oregon  (Curry  County 
Historical  Society,  1902).  On  the  1900  U.S.  Census 
(1900b),  his  birthplace  was  also  listed  as  Oregon. 
Because  of  some  of  his  activities,  he  may  not  have  want- 
ed to  be  traced  to  that  state,prompting  Charlie  to  claim 
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California  as  his  birthplace  when  he  was  in  Wyoming. 
The  Jackson's  Hole  Courier  goes  on  to  say  that  he  was 
survived  by  a  half-brother  and  niece  who  lived  in  Salina, 
Oregon. 

Before  Charlie  Neil  came  to  Wyoming,  he  was 
closely  associated  with  a  frontier  area  in  Oregon  com- 
prised of  Coos  and  Curry  Counties.  Because  of  the 
harsh  environment  and  wilderness  character  of  that 
country,  Neil  acquired  many  traits  and  skills  which  pre- 
pared him  for  the  rigors  and  isolation  of  northern 
Jackson  Hole. 

Transportation  in  that  part  of  Oregon  was  a  prob- 
lem because  of  the  mountains  and  timbered  hills,  so  the 
rivers  and  sloughs  became  the  highways  to  the  ocean. 
The  Coquille  River  was  the  principal  river  with  its 
many  riverboats  serving  the  towns  of  Coquille,  Myrtle 
Point  and  Bandon  (Fig.  67).  This  river  was  also  impor- 
tant for  farmers,  for  the  best  agricultural  lands  were 
located  along  the  Coquille  River  and  its  tributaries. 
"The  rest  of  Coos  County  was  covered  with  forest  so 
dense  that  some  of  the  early  settlers  became  discour- 
aged by  the  immensity  of  the  timber  and  left  for  other 
parts  of  the  State"  (Oregon  Historical  Records  Survey, 
1942).  The  same  could  be  said  for  Curry  County. 

Road  travel  was  terrible  and  the  stage  route  from 
Myrtle  Point  to  Roseburg,  which  was  the  nearest  big 
town  inland,  "was  one  of  the  toughest  routes  in  the  state 
with  deep  mud  in  winter  and  smothering  dust  in  sum- 
mer" (Beckham,  1986).  The  editor  of  the  Coquille 
newspaper  reported  that  farmers  were  imprisoned  two- 
thirds  of  the  year  because  of  bad  roads  (Coquille  City 
Herald,  1902).  A  letter  to  the  editor  expressed  the  resi- 
dents' frustration  with  their  roads: 

"Everybody  knows  our  roads  are  an  abomination  to  a  civi- 
lized humanity.  No  one  attempts  to  get  over  them  -  no  mat- 
ter how  pious  they  are,  but  that  their  cusses,  uttered  or  unut- 
tered,  are  a  thousand  times  deeper  than  the  mud,  and  that 
gets  very  near  Hades.  Our  roads  are  simply  awful.  In  fact, 
we  haven't  got  any  for  I  take  it,  a  'road,'  accurately  defined  is 
'an  open  way  for  passengers  and  common  traffic,'  but  there's 
nothing  of  the  kmd  hereabouts,  that  I  know  of"  (Coquille 
City  Herald,  1902a). 

Such  conditions  helped  to  isolate  this  Oregon 
wilderness  area  which  was  well-endowed  with  wildlife. 


"There  were  bear  in  abundance,  bobcats,  marten,  fisher,  rac- 
coon, mink,  civet  cats,  skunk,  otter,  and  muskrats  by  the 
thousands.  Even  the  big  timber  wolf,  now  practically  extinct 
in  Oregon,  were  here  in  great  numbers.  Probably  not  anoth- 
er spot  within  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest  boasted  more 
game  birds  and  animals  per  square  acre  than  did  Coos  and 
Curry"  (Peterson  and  Powers,  1952). 

It  was  not  surprising  that  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  elk 
and  deer  occurred  there,  for  their  hides  and  teeth 
brought  fair  market  prices  (Peterson  and  Powers,  1952). 

In  this  type  of  setting,  Charlie  Neil's  personality 
and  character  were  molded  and  his  skills  as  a  trapper 
and  salesman  were  developed.  Able  to  adapt  to  the 
harsh  conditions,  Charlie  was  regularly  traveling 
between  Port  Orford  in  Curry  County  and  the  Coquille 
area  in  Coos  County  as  a  young  man.  The  first  official 
notice  of  Charlie's  occupation  and  travels  was  in  the 
U.S.  Census  (1900b)  for  the  Parkersburg  Precinct  in 
Coos  County.  At  that  time,  he  was  a  boarder  in 
Parkersburg  and  his  occupation  was  a  "traveling  clothing 
salesman."  Parkersburg  (Fig.  68)  was  a  sawmill  town  at 
the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek  on  the  Coquille  River  near 
Coquille  (Dodge,  1898).  Another  hint  as  to  Neil's 
activities  was  a  newspaper  report  that  "CM.  Neil,  the 
fur  buyer,  of  Myrtle  Point  was  in  town  today.  He  is 
buying  quite  a  quantity  of  furs  in  Coos  and  Curry 
Counties,  and  is  paying  good  prices"  (Coquille  City 
Herald,  1901).  Then  switching  to  Curry  County,  the 
Port  Orford  Tribune  (1901)  reported  that"Charley  Neil 
is  still  in  the  market  for  furs,  and  is  doing  a  rushing 
business.  He  will  make  his  last  shipment  about  the  first 
of  April,  and  those  having  furs  to  dispose  of  can  leave 
them  at  Kerr  SC  Co's  store."  In  addition  to  buying  and 
selling  furs,  Neil  was  known  as  a  trapper  on  the 
Coquille  River  (Port  Orford  Tribune,  1909). 

After  his  honeymoon  in  Port  Orford  in  1901  (Port 
Orford  Tribune,  1901a),  Neil  settled  with  his  new  bride 
along  the  coast  of  Oregon  between  the  towns  of  Port 
Orford  and  Gold  Beach  in  Curry  County.  Neil  must 
have  kept  in  contact  with  the  Coquille  area,  for  the 
newspaper.  Myrtle  Point  Enterprise,  still  followed  the 
activities  of  Charlie.  Neil  was  still  buying  furs  in 
December  of  that  year  (Port  Orford  Tribune,  1901b). 

The  Neils  built  a  home  on  Euchre  Creek  near  the 
coastal  town  of  Ophir,  Oregon,  in  April  1902  (Port 
Orford  Tribune,  1902).  Charlie  was  still  in  his  element. 
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Fig.  68.        Parkersburg,  Oregon,  which  burned  in  1906. 


He  was  near  the  fine  hunting  and  trapping  areas  of  the 
Rogue  River  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  the  wilderness 
of  the  coastal  mountains.  Charlie  immediately'  estab- 
lished a  store  on  Euchre  Creek,  buying  most  of  his  sup- 
plies from  Port  Or  ford  (Port  Orford  Tribune,  1902a, 
1902b).  The  Neils  became  solid  citizens  of  the  area. 
Henrietta  became  superintendent  of  the  Orphir  Sunday 
School  and  parties  were  held  in  the  Neil  home  (Port 
Orford  Tribune,  1903,  1903a). 

By  1903,  Charlie  acquired  a  nickname,  "Coonskin 
Charley,"  which  was  used  throughout  his  dealings  in 
Oregon.  That  was  the  first  of  several  names  used  to 
describe  Charlie  during  his  lifetime.  The  Port  Orford 
Tribune  (1902a)  reported:  "D.L.  Moore  of  Euchre 
Creek,  was  doing  business  in  Port  Orford  during  the 
week.  The  gentle  voice  of  Coonskin  Charley,  the 
Euchre  Creek  merchant,  was  also  heard  on  our  streets." 
Neil  used  the  nickname  to  his  advantage  when  he 
advertised  his  fur  business  in  the  newspaper  and  called 
himself  "Coonskin  Charley"  (Port  Orford  Tribune, 
1903b). 

While  in  Oregon,  Charlie  started  a  series  of  decep- 
tions which  were  to  continue  throughout  his  life.  Some 
of  those  became  criminal  activities.  When  Charlie  was 
involved  in  a  1909  Oregon  incident,  the  newspaper  reit- 
erated an  earlier  account: 


"The  story  is  recalled  in  this  connection  of  the  time  Schiller 
Hermann  grub  staked  Neil  for  a  season  of  trapping.  Neil  was 
to  pay  in  hides  as  they  run.  The  account  dragged  on  for 
many  months  and  finally  Mr.  Hermann,  who  was  in  the  gen- 
eral merchandise  business  here,  asked  him  about  the  hides. 

'You  were  to  take  them  as  they  run?'  suggested  Neil.  'Yes,' 
acquiesced  Hermann.  'Well'  said  Neil,  'the  last  I  saw  of 
them  they  were  running  like  — '  "(Port  Orford  Tribune, 
1909). 

An  illegal  activity  was  reported  in  1903  that  ran 
counter  to  Charlie's  reputation  as  a  good  citizen  of 
Curry  County.  "Chas  Neil,  who  was  placed  under  arrest 
at  Port  Orford  last  week  on  the  charge  of  having  deer 
skins  in  his  possession,  was  dismissed  for  want  of  evi- 
dence" (Myrtle  Point  Enterprise,  1903). 

Immediately  following  the  above  incident, 
Charlie  miscalculated  again  and  was  caught  in 
another  deception: 

"Charles  Neil  of  deerskin  fame  and  who  advertises  in  the 
Recorder  as  'Coon  Skin  Charley,'  it  appears  is  not  expert 
enough  to  distinguish  between  fox  and  wild  cat  skins.  There 
is  a  bounty  of  $2.00  on  wild  cat  scalps  in  this  county  and 
last  week  Mr.  Neil  turned  in  to  the  County  Clerk  six  scalps, 
and  made  an  affadavit  that  they  were  wild  cat  scalps,  and 
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received  $12.00  for  them.  It  was 
discovered  soon  after  that  they  were 
fox  scalps  and  Mr.  Ned  was 
promptly  arrested  and  locked  up  on 
the  charge  of  perjury"  (Port 
Orford  Tribune,  1903b). 

In  April,  after  landing  in  jail, 
"Charles  Neil  succeeded  in  get- 
ting his  bonds  reduced  to  $200 
dollars.  This  amount  he  raised 
and  deposited  with  the  proper 
authorities,  and  is  now  at  liberty" 
(Port  Orford  Tribune,  1903c). 
Apparently,  things  were  getting 
out  of  control  for  Charlie,  for  it 
was  reported  in  August: 

"  'Coon  Skin  Charley'  Neil  has 
skipped.  Circuit  Court  was  draw- 
ing too  near  to  he  comfortable.  He 
sold  the  merchandise  in  his  store  at 
Euchre  Creek  to  Milton  Moore, 
and  departed  for  parts  unknown" 
(Port  Orford  Tribune,  1903d). 


"Parts  unknown"  became 
Council,  Idaho,  a  small,  isolated, 
lumber  town  near  the  Snake 
River  where  Neil  was  reported  to 
be  running  a  restaurant  (Myrtle 
Point  Enterprise,  1903a).  Charlie 
continued  to  reside  in  this  area 
and  expanded  his  business:  "CM. 
Neil  has  opened  up  a  new  place 
of  business  in  the  Couch  building 
and  will  keep  on  hand  a  choice  line  of  confections, 
cigars,  groceries,  etc"  (Weiser  Signal,  1904).  Neil  was 
mentioned  again  in  the  newspaper  in  1905:  "John 
Addington  has  gone  to  Council  to  clerk  for  CM.  Neil" 
(Weiser  Semi-Weekly  Signal,  1905).  Neil  also  acquired 
a  second  nickname.  He  was  referred  to  as  "Mink  Skin 
Neil,"  the  fur  and  junk  dealer,  in  Council  (Fig.  69) 
(Charles  Winkler  Memorial  Museum,  no  date). 

In  1904,  Charlie  and  Henrietta  were  listed  as  resi- 
dents of  Council  when  they  started  to  buy  real  estate. 
By  1905,  the  Neils  owned  about  65  lots  in  that  town 


¥ig.  69.         "Mink  Skin  Neil"  (Charles  Neil),  a  fur  and  junk  dealer,  with  badger  in 
Council,  Idaho,  between  1905-1908.  Inset  shown  below. 


(Adams  County,  1904,  1905).  By  April  1907,  Charlie 
and  his  wife  had  sold  off  most  of  the  lots  and  were 
probably  ready  to  move  further  east  (Adams  County, 
1906,  1907).  Charlie  Neil  claimed  on  his  Homestead 
Entry  of  1914  (U.S.  Land  Office,  1914)  that  he  still 
owned  52  lots  in  Council;  but  the  Council,  Idaho, 
records  do  not  support  that  statement. 

The  Jackson's  Hole  Courier  (1936)  reported  that 
Charlie  Neil  came  to  northern  Jackson  Hole  to  settle 
in  1908.  According  to  Charlie's  testimony  on  his 
Homestead  Entry  (U.S.  Land  Office,  1914),  he 
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Fig.  70.        Henrietta  Neil  in  front  of  their  one-room  house, 
ca.  1910. 


Fig.  71.        Charlie  Neil's  store  along  the  Buffalo  Fork  River. 

established  actual  residency  on  the  land  Sept.  1,  1908, 
and  built  his  house  on  Sept.  20,  1908.  In  addition,  he 
or  his  wife  were  always  present  on  the  homestead  from 
1908  to  1914,  the  time  of  the  Final  Proof  of  the 
Homestead  Entry.  Even  though  Charlie  claimed  the 
foregoing,  the  U.S.  Census  (1910)  did  not  list  Charlie 
as  being  in  the  precinct.  It  did  list  an  "Etta  Neil"  who 
was  married  and  owned  a  home  free  of  mortgage. 
Henrietta  Neil,  Charlie's  wife,  signed  her  name  "Etta 
Neil"  on  one  of  the  deeds  sold  in  Council,  Idaho.  There 
is  some  indication  that  Charlie  did  not  want  his  pres- 
ence in  Jackson  Hole  known  at  that  time.  That  circum- 
stance will  be  discussed  later.  Both  names  appeared  on 
the  next  U.S.  Census  (1920a). 

Charlie  Neil  lost  no  time  filing  for  a  homestead 
entry  of  163.07  acres  which  he  accomplished  on  Sept. 


19,  1908.  The  Patent  was  issued  Aug.  11,  1915  (U.S. 
Land  Office,  1915;  Teton  County,  1915).  Charlie  had 
some  trouble  meeting  all  the  requirements,  for  his  proof 
was  rejected  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  on  May  5, 
1913,  for  the  following  reason: 

"The  proof  shows  residence  upon  the  land  since  September  1, 
1908,  but  fails  to  show  any  cultivation.  It  appears  that  about 
40  acres  of  the  land  in  question  have  been  cleared  and  wild 
hay  cut  therefrom.  It  is  not  shown  that  the  land  is  unfit  for  the 
raising  of  an  agricultural  crop.  ...  Clearing  of  the  land  and 
cutting  hay  therefrom  does  not  constitute  cultivation"  (U.S. 
Land  Office,  1914). 


Charlie  immediately  appealed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  within  the  time 
limit  required: 

"that  he  believed  at  the  time  of  making  such 
proof  as  aforesaid,  that  the  testimony  given 
by  him  and  his  witnesses  as  to  improvements 
were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  get  his 
patent,  and  in  this  way  be  relieved  from  fur- 
ther trouble  in  connection  with  final  proof; 
that  to  have  offered  his  proof  at  the  time  he 
did,  to  wit,  November  2Sth  1912  was  an 
innocent  error  on  his  part,  and  was  not 
made  for  the  purpose  of  misrepresentation  of 
the  facts;  nor  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
Department"  (U.S.  Land  Office,  1914). 


Charlie  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  accomplish  the  cul- 
tivation necessary  before  the  Final  Proof  Forest  Ranger 
Rudolph  Rosencrans  testified  that  Neil  produced  45  tons 
of  native  hay,  15  tons  of  grain  hay  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
vegetables  in  1914,  making  a  total  of  18  acres  under  culti- 
vation (U.S.  Land  Office,  1914).  This  must  have  been 
enough  to  satisfy  authorities  for  he  received  his  Patent  the 
next  year. 

Again,  Rosencrans  described  Charlie's  land  as  "bench- 
land  with  a  moderate  slope  toward  the  south.  Lots  1  and 
2  are  bottomlands  along  the  Buffalo  Fork  of  the  Snake 
River"  (U.S.  Land  Office,  1914).  After  Charlie's  death,  the 
homestead  was  divided  and  now  is  the  Heart  6  Ranch 
and  the  Buffalo  Valley  Ranch  (Braman,  1989). 

According  to  Charlie  Neil's  Homestead  Final  Proof  in 
1914,  the  following  homestead  improvements  were  listed: 
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one-room  log  house  (Fig.  70),  two  log 
stables,  one  wagon  shed,  two  store- 
houses and  a  dugout  cellar.  He  also 
pastured  cows  and  horses  (U.S.  Land 
Office,  1914).  There  was  no  mention 
of  a  store  at  that  time.  The  date 
Charlie  started  his  store  on  the  Buffalo 
Fork  is  not  known.  However,  the  old 
timers  have  mentioned  dates  between 
1915  and  1919.  At  first,  Neil  ran  the 
U.S.  Reclamation  Commissary  at 
Moran  which  was  next  to  Ed 
Sheffield's  pool  hall  and  gambling 
establishment.  He  then  moved  his 
business  to  his  homestead  which  was 
on  the  improved  Togwotee  Pass  road 
(Sheffield,  Ben,  Jr.,  1989;  Markham, 
1972;  Allen,  M.,  1981).  The  U.S.  Census  (1920a) 
recorded  Charlie's  occupation  as  a  "retail  merchant"  (Fig. 

71). 

According  to  Marion  Allen,  "the  store  was  run  like 
some  of  the  modern  bargain  stores  are  now.  The  cases 
of  canned  goods  were  just  opened  and  set  around  the 
walls  and  down  the  aisles  and  the  dry  goods,  etc.  were 
handled  the  same  way"  (Allen,  M.,  1981).  Allen  contin- 
ued by  telling  a  story  of  a  mosquito  tent  he  bought 
from  Neil's  store  in  1923.  He  liked  it  so  well  that  when 
he  returned  to  the  valley  in  1930,  he  went  back  to  the 
store  to  buy  another  one.  When  Marion  asked  Charlie 
if  he  had  any, 


"he  looked  at  me  as  if  he  thought  I  wasn't  very  smart  and 
said,  'Sure.  I'm  still  open.'  When  he 
made  no  effort  to  get  one  I  asked  him 
where  they  were  and  he  just  said, 
"Where  they  always  were.'  So  I  wan- 
dered around  the  store,  climbing  over 
cases  and  sacks  until  I  found  a  couple 
of  boxes  of  mosquito  tents"  (Allen, 
M.,  1981). 


On  the  plus  side,  the  Neil  store 
was  well-stocked  with  staples.  Also, 
it  appears  that  Henrietta  and 
Charlie  (Fig.  72)  never  turned  any- 
one down  who  asked  for  credit  and 
Charlie  didn't  send  out  bills,  for  he 


felt  he  would  eventually  be  paid 
(Allen,  M.,  1981;  Wolff,  1990).  If  this 
was  true,  the  northern  Jackson  Hole 
settlers  were  probably  grateful. 

Eventually,  in  addition  to  their 
store,  the  Neils  ran  an  eight-cabin 
road  camp  and  restaurant  and  sold 
gasoline  to  the  many  automobile  trav- 
elers passing  over  the  Togwotee  Pass 
road.  Also,  they  contracted  for  some- 
one to  run  a  horse  concession  and  to 
put  up  hay  to  carry  their  stock  over 
winter.  In  later  years,  Neil  would  get 
his  supplies  in  Idaho  Falls  at  wholesale 
Fig.  72.     Charlie  and  Henrietta  Neil  companies  and  brmg  them  to  his  store 

on  the  front  steps  of  their  store.      ^^  his  truck.  Also,  he  would  get  his 

gas  with  his  truck  from  the  Riverton 
refineries  (Braman,  1989),  hauling  it  in  50-gallon  barrels. 
Archie  Germann,  an  early  settler,  also  remembered 
Charlie's  impressive  ice  house  as  being  the  best  in  the  val- 
ley Germann  cut  ice  for  Charlie  on  the  Buffalo  River. 
The  whole  house  was  lined  with  ice  to  keep  food  cool 
(Germann,  1990). 

Another  legitimate  business  run  by  the  Neils  was  a 
dance  hall  which  was  a  50-foot  x  50-foot  log  building  with 
hardwood  floors  and  not  much  else.  This  building  is  still 
standing  today;  with  many  additions,  it  has  become  the 
main  lodge  for  the  Heart  6  Ranch  (Braman,  1989). 
According  to  the  newspaper  "the  dances  were  popular,  at 
first,  then  unpopular  when  Charley's  personality  became 
too  personal.  So  he  closed  it  up,  and  left  it  to  the  bats" 
(Jackson  Hole  Guide,  1964). 


Fig.  73. 


Charlie  Neil's  old  store  and  home  as  it  looked  in  1989  on  the 
Buffalo  Valley  Ranch. 
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Fig.  74.        Beaver  pelts  hanging  on  the  wall  of  Charlie  Neil's  store. 

The  Neils'  first  store  was  a  separate  building  from 
their  home  which  was  west  of  the  store.  In  the  early 
1930's,  the  Neils  built  another  store  and  home  and  lived 
in  the  dance  hall  when  their  home  was  being  construct- 
ed (Braman,  1989;  Wolff,  1990a).  The  store  and  home 
are  still  standing  today  connected  by  an  addition  on  the 
Buffalo  Valley  Ranch  (Fig.  73). 

Charlie  Neil  had  acquired  the  nickname  of  "Beaver 
Tooth"  in  Jackson  Hole  because  of  his  protruding  front 
teeth  and  his  beaver  trapping  skills.  As  one  might 
expect,  Charlie's  wife  disapproved  of  the  name.  When 
Slim  Lawrence  was  passing  the  Neil  store  and  asked 
where  "Beaver"  was,  Henrietta  hit  him  over  the  head 
with  a  broom  (Lawrence,  1982).  Nevertheless,  the 
name  was  in  common  use  throughout  Neil's  life  in 
Jackson  Hole. 

Neil's  skills  as  a  trapper  were  described  by  the 
Jackson  newspaper: 

"He  was  a  trapper,  beaver  his  specialty.  It  wasn't  so  easy  in 
those  days  to  make  a  living.  Nature  had  dumped  into  his 
lap  the  means  for  making  a  living,  and  he  meant  to  take  it, 
law  or  no  law.  Behind  his  craftiness  we  find  a  sense  of 
humor.  It  was  fun  to  get  out  of  a  tight  hole  and  broadcast 
each  episode  as  though  it  was  too  good  to  keep  to  himself" 
(Jackson  Hole  Guide,  1964). 

Marion  Allen,  an  acquaintance,  reported  that  Charlie 
was  a  very  successful  beaver  trapper  (Fig.  74). 

"Mr.  Neil  was  one  of  the  old  school  of  beaver  trappers. 
When  he  got  to  a  stream  where  he  planned  to  set  traps  he 
would  take  to  the  water  and  wade  up,  but  would  never 


walk  up  the  banks  of  the  stream.   This  was 
done  in  the  early  days  so  the  Indians  or  other 
trappers  could  not  see  the  track,  especially  if 
the  traps  were  camouflaged.  Later  this 
method  was  used  so  the  game  warden  could- 
n't find  the  traps.   This  was  hard  work  for 
some  times  the  trapper  would  walk  a  mile  or 
more  up  a  stream  carrying  his  traps,  anchor 
and  scent  stick.  He  carried  all  this  in  icy  cold 
water  for  the  trapper  knew  it  took  cold  water 
to  make  good  hides"  (Allen,  1981). 


Charlie  Neil  also  mastered  the  art  of 
deception.  One  of  the  most  blatant        J 
examples  of  this  was  in  the  following  letter  by  Andrew       ' 
Guzikicwicz,  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Snake  River  Soldier 
Station  in  1912,  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Yellowstone  Park: 

"The  day  of  13th  this  month,  1912,  a  man  known  in  Jackson 
Hole  as.  Curly  Brown  came  into  the  Station  asking  for  a  help 
to  search  after  his  friend  O'Neil  which,  befallen  by  a  sudden 
madness  threatened  him  with  pistol,  spoiled  some  of  his  own 
rations,  took  Brown's  horse  and  went  into  hills. 

Pvt.  Parrilt,  during  the  patrolling  tour  of  Corp.  Guzikicwicz's, 
in  charge  of  Station,  rang  up  Headquarters  and  got  permission 
to  send  a  soldier  for  humanity's  sake  to  search  after  apparantly 
mad  man  and  save  him  from  starvation  or  death  in  snow. 

Pvt.  Mulliken  went  out  with  the  result  that  the  mad  O'Neil 
took  the  road  for  Moran,  Wyo.  and  headed  for  farmers  settle- 
ment. 

The  name  of  O'Neil  is  known  to  well  to  every  ranger  and 
assistant  game  warden  as  renowned  pocher  and  my  opinion  is, 
that  the  sudden  madness  was  a  stratagem  and  while  everybody 
will  search  after  him  in  one  part  of  the  county,  he-with  the  clear 
brains,  will  trap  the  beaver  in  another"  (Guzikicwicz,  1912). 

Marion  Nethercott  reported  another  deceptive  technique: 
"He'd  get  on  a  pair  of  webs  and  walk  for  20  miles  backwards. 
They  (game  wardens)  thought  they  were  following,  but  he 
would  be  coming  home"  (Nethercott,  1972). 

As  one  would  expect  from  his  past  history,  Charlie 
Neil  ignored  the  Wyoming  laws  as  he  continued  his  beaver 
trapping  and  beaver  pelt  marketing.  Dealing  in  furs  was 
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always  his  livelihood  and  it  was  hard  for  him  to  change 
his  ways.  Since  1899,  beaver  have  been  recognized  in 
Wyoming  as  a  valuable  asset  and  were  protected  by  the 
state.  The  Wyoming  Legislature  prohibited  the  killing 
of  beaver  except  under  certain  circumstances. 

"It  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  person  to  kill,  wound,  ensnare 
or  trap  any  heaver,  or  kitten  heaver,  within  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  for  a  period  often  years,  from  and  after  the 
approval  of  this  Act.  Provided:  That  any  resident  tax-payer 
and  honafide  owner  of  real  estate  in  this  State,  may,  upon 
his  own  premises,  kill  or  destroy  heaver  when  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  his  dams,  irrigating  ditches  and  trees,  and  to 
prevent  the  overflowing  of  water  on  his  lands.  Any  person 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  he  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  he 
fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars,  and  shall  he  sentenced  to  the  county  jail  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  twenty  days"  (Session  Laws,  1899). 

During  most  of  the  time  Charlie  Neil  lived  in 
northern  Jackson  Hole,  the  Game  and  Fish  laws  were 
enhanced  and  refined:  the  time  period  prohibiting  trap- 
ping and  killing  of  beaver  was  extended;  landowners 
needed  permission  of  the  State  Game  Warden  to 
destroy  beaver  doing  damage  to  their  land;  beaver  hides 
had  to  have  a  Wyoming  game  tag  in  order  to  be  shipped 
or  transported  out  of  the  state;  and  a  license  had  to  be 
obtained  to  buy  or  collect  raw  fur  for  sale  or  shipment. 

The  law  left  a  lot  to  be  circumvented  by  Charlie  in 
order  to  carry  out  his  lively  business  of  trapping,  buy- 
ing, transporting  and  selling  beaver  hides.  While  most 
of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  records  for  northern  Jackson 
Hole  have  been  lost,  one  can  still  trace  Charlie  Neil's 
disdain  of  Wyoming  game  laws  through  newspaper 
accounts  and  official  court  records.  After  coming  to 
Wyoming  in  the  fall  of  1908,  Charlie  Neil's  activities 
started  out  with  a  "bang"  in  1909.  It  was  not  his  year! 
He  was  immediately  arrested  in  January  1909  by  Forest 
Rangers  John  Alsop  and  Ed  Romey  on  the  charge  of 
illegally  trapping  and  hunting  on  the  Teton  State  Game 
Preserve  and  fined  $50  and  costs  by  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Cunningham  (Jackson's  Hole  Courier,  1909).  John 
Alsop  told  the  following  story  which  might  have 
referred  to  this  incident: 


"I  looked  across  the  flat  and  saw  a  man  we  had  heen  looking 
for  and  trying  to  catch.  They  called  him  'Beaver  Toothed 
Charlie'  his  last  name  was  Neal.  I  said  to  Ed,  'There  goes 
Neal  and  it  looks  like  he  has  a  heaver  on  his  hack',  so  we  got 
down,  got  on  our  snow  shoes  and  took  after  him,  hut  he  had 
too  much  of  a  start  and  we  had  to  come  hack.  I  phoned  to  the 
Supervisor  and  told  him  what  we  had  seen.  He  said,  'you  had 
hetter  go  down  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  get  a  search  war- 
rant. Be  sure  to  put  everything  in  the  search  warrant  that  I 
thought  was  in  the  house  and  not  search  for  anything  hut  what 
was  in  the  warrant,'  so  I  had  to  snowshoe  six  miles  down  to 
Fred  Cunningham's  and  get  a  search  warrant.  This  Neal  was 
a  man  that  always  rose  early  and  he  gone  hefore  anyhody  got 
around  which  was  why  he  was  hard  to  catch. 

We  got  our  warrant  and  came  hack.  I  phoned  to  Rosencrans 
who  lived  two  miles  ahove  Neal's  place  that  we  were  leaving  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  to  meet  Romey  and  me  at 
Neal's.  We  had  four  miles  to  ski  and  it  was  cold  that  morning, 
ahout  10  helow.  He  had' nt  gone  out  that  morning  and  we 
waited  around  awhile  until,  it  heing  so  cold  we  could'nt  take  it 
any  longer,  I  said  to  the  others,  'I  used  to  play  joothall  and 
learned  to  shoulder.  I  know  that  the  door  is  holted,  hut  I  think 
I  can  hreak  it  loose.'  I  took  a  run  and  jumped  with  my  shoul- 
der against  the  door  and  knocked  it  plumh  off.  I  and  the  door 
landed  inside.  A  heaver  hide  fell  heside  me.  Romey  rushed  in 
and  said  to  Neal,  'you  hehave  now,  and  everying  will  he  lovely.' 
He  took  the  guns  at  the  head  of  the  hed,  emptied  them  and 
staked  them  outside.  I  read  the  search  warrant  and  expected 
to  find  heaver  hides  in  his  hed  hetween  the  mattresses  or 
underneath  on  the  springs.  I  searched  everywhere  and  found 
nothing  until  I  got  to  his  wife's  trunk.  She  hegan  to  cry  and 
said,  'I  just  ironed  yesterday  and  have  everything  pressed  and 
put  away  and  I  hate  to  have  you  disturh  them.'  When  she 
opened  the  trunk  it  looked  just  as  she  said  it  would.  I  looked 
at  it  and  almost  weakened  hut  thought,  it  won't  hurt  anything 
to  run  my  hand  down  the  side  and  see.  I  no  more  than  got 
started  to  feel  down  the  side  when  I  found  heaver  hides  clear  to 
the  hottom,  eleven  of  them  and  we  had  a  nice  case,  so  we  had 
to  take  him  to  the  justice  hut  couldn't  leave  the  woman  alone. 
We  looked  around  and  found  a  little  sleigh,  a  kind  oftohoggan, 
so  Romey  and  Rosencrans  on  skiis  pulled  her  5  miles  to  the  set- 
tlement" (Forest  Service  Old  Timers  Club,  1956). 

Again  in  1909,  Neil  was  arrested  on  April  14;  but  this 
time  he  was  sent  to  jail: 
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"Valdez  Allen  of  Moran,  Constable,  was  in  Jackson  over 
Sunday,  with  a  Mr.  Neil  in  custody  of  the  same  place, 
enroute  to  Evanston  where  Mr.  Neil  will  lay  out  a  sentence 
oj  60  days,  in  the  county  bastile.  Bejore  judge  Cunningham, 
Mr.  Neil  was  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  law  by  trapping 
heaver"  (Teton  Valley  News,  1909a). 

According  to  the  Sheriff's  Jail  Record,  he  was  sentenced 
to  serve  60  days  and  to  pay  a  $100  fine  and  costs. 
Charlie  claimed  he  could  not  pay  the  fine  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, his  sentence  was  extended  to  164  days  in  jail 
starting  April  22  (Uinta  County,  1909).  Apparently,  he 
was  released  early  and  back  in  Jackson  Hole  in 
September,  for  Ranger  Rosencrans  wrote  the  following 
September  24,  1909,  entry  in  his  diary: 'Assisted 
Constable  Allen  and  Fred  Cunningham  in  arresting 
CM.  Neil,  went  with  them  as  far  as  Pacific  Creek  and 
returned  to  stat "  (Rosencrans,  1909). 

On  April  18,  1913,  Charlie  was  again  arrested  for 
illegally  trapping  beaver  on  the  preserve.  This  time  he 
pleaded  "not  guilty"  so  the  case  was  sent  to  the  Lincoln 
County  District  Court  in  Kemmerer.  The  case  did  not 
come  up  in  that  court  until  May  14.  On  May  9,  Charlie 
asked  for  a  continuance  using  the  following  reasons  why 
he  could  not  go  to  trial  without  his  witnesses: 

"...  that  I  have  used  due  deligence  and  effort  to  have  the  said 
witnesses  here  at  this  term  of  court;  that  by  reason  of  my 
financial  condition,  I  was,  and  am  now,  unable  to  pay  the 
cost  necessary  to  get  said  witnesses;  that  said  witnesses  are 
not  absent  by  reason  of  any  act  on  my  part;  that  I  believe  if 
the  said  witnesses  were  present,  they,  and  each  oj  them  will 
testijy  that  I  am  not  guilty  oj  their  own  knowledge" 
(Lincoln  County,  1914). 

The  judge  refused  the  request  and  the  case  went  to  trial 
on  May  12  (Kemmerer  Camera,  1914).  The  jury  was 
instructed  to  decide  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt"  and 
they  found  Charlie  Neil  "not  guilty  as  charged"  (Lincoln 
County  1914). 

Also,  Charlie  Neil  appeared  in  Teton  County  Court 
when  on  June  9,  1926,  he  "knowingly,  wilfully  and 
unlawfully  have,  keep  and  possess  fine  beaver  skins,  the 
said  Charles  M.  Neil  having  not  then  and  there  made 
an  affidavit  to  the  affect  that  beaver  was  doing  actual 
damage  on  his  property  and  said  beaver  skins  not  then 
and  there  being  tagged  with  Wyoming  Game  tags" 


(Teton  County,  1926).  There  was  no  official  record  of 
how  this  case  was  resolved.  A  $500  bond  was  posted. 

The  official  record  showed  another  case  which  went 
to  District  Court.  Charlie  was  charged  with  possessing 
11  beaver  hides  unlawfully  on  June  16,  1933.  He  was 
arraigned  on  October  23,  1933,  and  was  fined  $104  or  "in 
default  of  fine,"  was  to  be  jailed  for  90  days  (Teton 
County,  1933).  When  Charlie  was  arrested,  the  Jackson 
newspaper  described  him  as  a  "reputed  game  poacher,  who 
for  the  last  two  decades  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
the  Justice  Court  records  on  game  charges"  (Jackson's 
Hole  Courier,  1933a). 

Charlie  Neil  developed  and  refined  many  other 
deceptive  maneuvers  and  techniques  to  get  the  illegal  fiars 
out  of  Jackson  Hole  and  market  them.  Consequently, 
Charlie  or  his  wife  took  furs  out  over  Teton  Pass  or  the 
Reclamation  Road  at  the  north  end  of  the  Tetons. 
William  Balderston,  a  shrewd  observer,  worked  on  the 
construction  of  Jackson  Lake  Dam  in  1913T915  and 
related  the  following: 

"Beaver  Tooth  Neal  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  camp  and  was 
of  great  interest  to  everyone  because  he  was  such  a  character  and 
had  a  reputation  as  a  beaver  poacher.  The  game  wardens  used 
to  catch  up  with  him  quite  often  and  he  had  to  resort  to  special 
tactics  to  get  his  illegal  skins  out  of  the  valley.  The  story  was 
told  that  at  one  point  two  officials  of  the  Dam  were  headed  out 
to  Ashton  over  the  Reclamation  Road.  Beaver  Tooth  asked       \ 
them  f  they  would  take  out  his  bedroll  as  he  was  going  out  on 
horse  back  and  did  not  have  room  for  it.  They  willingly  took 
the  bedroll  out  and  left  it  at  the  Government  Warehouse  in 
Ashton,  whereupon  Beaver  Tooth  came  in  a  few  days  later  and  j 
picked  up  the  'bedroll',  which  was  pretty  well  filled  with  beaver  1 
skins"  (Balderston,  1978). 

Charles  Purdy  of  tusk  hunting  fame  lived  at  Loon 
Lake  along  the  Reclamation  Road.  Purdy  did  not  like 
Charhe  Neil;  he  felt  a  person  couldn't  trust  him  and  that 
he  was  a  scoundrel.  Purdy  reported  that  Neil  was  arrest- 
ed when  he  drove  a  team  and  a  wagon  with  a  false  bottom 
over  the  Reclamation  Road.  Beaver  hides  were  stored  in 
the  bottom  (Sharp,  1991). 

Another  route  used  for  transport  of  Neil's  illegal  furs 
was  over  Teton  Pass.  The  most  frequent  story  told  was 
about  Henrietta;  pretending  to  be  mad  at  Charlie,  she  left 
every  spring  with  her  trunks,  never  to  return.  In  a  month 
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or  SO,  she  would  be  back  after  selling  the  furs  hidden  in 
the  trunks  under  her  personal  possessions. 

When  all  else  failed,  Charlie  would  use  the  mail  to 
market  furs. 

"He  used  various  devices  to  slip  his  illegal  pelts  by  officers. 
One  was  to  found  the  'Leader  Fur  Company'  of  Elk, 
Wyoming.  Neil  bought  furs  from  outside  Jackson  Hole  and 
then  shipped  them  out  agam  with  his  own,  illegal  pelts  in  the 
bundles"  (Calkins,  1973). 

One  of  his  Leader  Fur  Company  tags  is  preserved  in 
the  Jackson  Hole  Historical  Society  and  Museum  (no 
date). 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  Charlie's  fur 
company  operations  and  manipulations  ran  afoul  of  the 
law.  It  was  reported  that  "a  charge  of  operating  a  fur 
company,  known  as  Leader  Fur  Company,  without  a 
license"  was  transferred  directly  to  District  Court 
(Jackson's  Hole  Courier,  1933a).  Consequently,  on  June 
21,  1933,  Charles  Neil  was  charged  with  the  following: 
"wilfully,  unlawfully,  and  knowingly  deal  and  engage  in 
the  business  of  raw  hides  and  furs,  the  said  Chas.  M. 
Neil  then  and  there  having  failed  to  first  obtain  a  license 
from  the  state  game  and  fish  commissioner  of  said  state 
of  Wyoming."  Once  more,  his  case  was  dismissed  for 
lack  of  evidence  (Teton  County,  1933b). 

Without  remorse,  Charlie  established  other  fur 
companies.  Eunice  Braman  remembers  one  called  the 
Square  Deal  Fur  Company.  It  was  used  by  Charlie  to 
ship  his  furs  (Fig.  75)  to  a  fur  company  in  St.  Louis 
(Braman,  1989).  Probably  the  most  revealing  record  of 
Charlie's  dealings  were  two  letters  written  by  him  in 
1920  to  M.H.  Crabtree  of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  The  letter- 
head on  the  September  30  letter  was  from  yet  another 
company  run  by  Neil  (Neil,  1920a): 
Chas.  M.  Neil  &  Co. 
Dealers  in  Raw  Furs  and  General  Merchandise 

The  following  are  the  letters: 

"Dear  Sir:  April  24,  1920 

Your  letter  at  hand.  Contense  noted.  Will  say  I  have  any 
amount  of  elk  teeth.  Cow  teeth  are  from  2.00  to  8.00  per 
pair.  Bull  teeth  from  6.00  to  45.00  per  pair.  Acording  to 
quallity  have  handled  same  for  30  years  and  am  a  good  judge 
of  value.  Send  me  currency  by  registered  letter  and  tell  me 
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Fig.  75.         Charlie  Neil  (right)  with  coyote  pelts  hanging 
on  the  side  oj  his  store. 

what  you  want  and  I  will  do  the  rest.  Will  send  them  to  you  by 
reg.  mail  but  Blease  don't  let  any  one  know  how  you  get  them. 
Chas.  M.  Neil  &  Co." 
(Neil,  1920a) 

"Dear  Sir:  Sept.  30,  1920 

Your  letter  Sep  23  at  hand.   We  note  you  want  a  lot  of  things. 
Will  say  we  handle  hides  &  furs  of  all  kinds  also  elk  teeth  but 
are  not  so  fond  of  paying  express  both  ways  as  to  send  you  a  lot 
of  stuff  to  some  bank  or  Ex  agt.  We  have  banks  at  home.  I 
have  send  no  less  than  100  fine  furs  and  elk  teeth  this  year  and 
had  them  all  returned.  If  you  want  something  tell  me  what  it 
is  and  send  the  money  then  I  will  send  it.  I  can  get  ready  sale 
and  do  sell  hundreds  of  teeth  each  month. 
Chas.  M.  Neil" 
(Neil,  1920a) 

Another  fur  company  of  Charlie's  appeared  in  docu- 
ments recorded  in  the  Teton  County  Clerk's  Office  as  the 
Wyoming  Muskrat  and  Beaver  Farm  Corporation.  In 
1922,  Charlie  Neil  bought  the  Roland  P.  Hunter  home- 
stead (Teton  County,  1922).  Charles  Neil  sold  that  prop- 
erty by  General  Warranty  Deed  in  1925  to  the  Wyoming 
Muskrat  and  Beaver  Farm  (Teton  County  1925a).  This 
was  a  stock  transaction  with  no  money  involved.  The  ulti- 
mate purpose  appears  to  have  been  a  means  for  Charlie  to 
transform  his  Wyoming  Muskrat  and  Beaver  Farm  from  a 
paper  corporation  to  one  with  physical  assets.  This  is 
revealed  when  one  looks  at  the  makeup  of  the 
Corporation  recorded  in  an  affidavit  to  clear  the  title  to 
the  Hunter  property  signed  by  Henrietta  Neil  Isaacson, 
after  Charlie's  death: 
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Fig.  76.        Main  street  ofCoquille,  Oregon,  1911. 

"that  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the  said  Chas.  M.  Neil  and 
myself  and  the  Wyoming  Muskrat  and  Beaver  Farm  were 
virtually  one  and  the  same  person  in  this,  to-wit:  That  the 
said  Chas.  M.  Neil,  was  President  of  said  corporation,  and 
I  was  Secretary,  member  of  the  Board  oj  Directors  and  stock 
holder  therein;  that  said  corporation  issued  hut  five  hundred 
shares  of  stock,  250  thereof  to  Chas.  M.  Neil  by  Certificate 
No.  1  thereof;  249  to  Henrietta  Neil  by  Certificate  No.  2 
thereof,  and  1  share  to  Edward  A.  Rice  by  Certificate  No.  3 
thereof;  that  all  of  said  stock  thereof  including  the  Certificate 
No.  3  of  Edward  A.  Rice  for  one  share,  has  been  returned  to 
this  affiant"  (Teton  County,  1941). 

Any  other  use  of  that  farm  by  Charlie  or  Henrietta  was 
never  discovered. 

As  with  beaver  poaching,  Charlie  Neil's  other  illegal 
activities  were  not  violent  crimes;  but  they  were  serious 
ones.  In  1909,  his  past  from  Oregon  caught  up  with  him 
when  a  sheriff  from  Coquille,  Oregon,  (Fig.  76)  came  to 
Idaho  to  extradite  Charlie  and  unleashed  a  bizarre  set  of 
events.  On  September  16,  1909,  a  grand  jury  in  Coos 
County,  Oregon,  accused  Charlie  Neil  of  two  accounts  of 
forgery  and  one  of  obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses 
(Coos  County,  1909, 1909a).  The  crimes  were  commit- 
ted on  August  24  and  25.  Two  of  the  indictments  were 
for  forging  checks  and  one  for  the  following: 

"The  said  CM.  Neil  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1909  in 
the  County  of  Coos  and  State  of  Oregon  then  and  there 
being  and  then  and  there  intending  and  devising  to  cheat 
and  defraud  Robt.  R.  Watson,  the  duly  appointed  qualified 


and  acting  Deputy  County  Clerk  of  said 
Coos  County,  did  then  and  there  unlawful- 
ly, feloniously  and  designedly  represent  and 
pretend  to  said  Robt.  R.  Watson  that  he, 
the  said  CM.  Neil,  did  between  the  10th 
day  of  February  1909  and  the  20th  day  of 
March,  1909,  kill  six  coyotes  within  said 
Coos  County,  and  did  exhibit  to  said  Robt. 
R.  Watson  the  scalp  of  six  animals,  and 
that  thereupon  said  CM.  Neil  did  make, 
subscribe  and  swear  according  to  law  to  the 
truth  of  a  certain  affidavit  before  said  Robt. 
R.  Watson  as  such  Deputy  County  Clerk 
as  by  law  required"  (Coos  County, 
1909a). 


While  Charlie  had  received  a  bounty  of  $60  for  the  coy- 
otes, contrary  to  his  sworn  affidavit,  they  were  not  killed 
in  Coos  County. 

After  the  indictment,  a  Bench  Warrant  was  sent  out 
for  the  capture  of  Neil  to  be  returned  to  Oregon  (Coos 
County,  1909,  1909a).  That  probably  precipitated  the 
arrest  of  Charlie  on  September  24,  1909,  by  Rosencrans, 
Allen  and  Fred  Cunningham  as  reported  in  Rosencrans' 
diary  (Rosencrans,  1909).  A  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  newspa- 
per on  October  14,  1909,  related  the  following: 

"Some  time  ago  Sheriff  Cahoon  received  word  from  the 
authorities  at  Coquille,  Oregon,  to  the  effect  that  a  man  by  the 
name  of  CM.  Neil,  was  wanted  there  upon  three  charges — 
two  of  forgery  and  the  other  perjury.  The  individual  was 
believed  to  be  in  this  country  and  a  search  was  at  once  institut- 
ed, resulting  in  the  capture  of  Neil  in  the  Jackson's  Hole  coun- 
try. He  has  been  confined  in  the  county  jail  here  for  some  time  | 
past  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  sheriff  from  Oregon.  This  offi- 
cer was  on  his  way  here  a  few  days  ago  and  upon  his  arrival 
at  Boise  discovered  an  error  in  the  extradition  papers  and  had  \ 
to  return  to  Oregon  to  have  same  rectified.   Word  received 
recently  states  that  Neil  is  an  all  round  crook  and  will  surely 
serve  the  balance  of  his  days  in  the  penitentiary  if  landed  in  the 
state  of  Oregon"  (Teton  Peak-Chronicle,  1909). 

On  October  28,  1909,  the  same  newspaper  reported  that 
"CM.  Neil  a  prisoner  who  has  been  held  in  the  county 
jail  for  3  weeks  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Sheriff  Gage,  of 
Coquille,  was  delivered  to  that  officer  the  latter  part  of 
last  week.  Neil  made  his  escape  at  the  state  line  and  the 
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officers  are  on  the  lookout  for  him  again"  (Teton  Peak- 
Chronicle,  1909a).  The  Coquille  Herald  gave  a  more 
elaborate  account: 

"Sheriff  Gage  returned  Sunday  evening  from  Idaho,  whither 
he  had  gone  after  Chas.  M.  Neil,  known  in  these  parts  as 
'Coon  Skin  Charlie',  who  had  been  apprehended  for  passing 
forged  checks,  represented  to  have  been  drawn  by  business 
men  of  Myrtle  Pomt,  but  he  had  no  prisoner.  As  the  train 
gained  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Mountains  and  was  pulling 
away  from  Kamela,  and  gaining  headway  down  the  descent, 
Neil  gave  the  Sheriff  the  dodge  and  jumped  off  It  was  in  the 
night,  and  before  Mr.  Gage  could  get  off  the  train  Neil  had 
made  his  escape  in  the  darkness"  (Coquille  Herald,  1909). 

When  Charlie  made  his  escape,  the  Port  Orford 
Tribune  (1909a)  humorously  reported  that  "the  sheriff 
did  not  have  him  properly  Gaged." 

It  wasn't  long  before  Charlie  was  apprehended  again 
in  February  1910.  The  following  sensational  headlines 
and  account  appeared  in  the  newspaper: 

"NEIL  IS  IN  JAIL 

Sheriff  Gage  Finally  Lands 
Slippery  'Coonskin 
Charlie. 

Sheriff  Gage  arrived  in  Marshfield  Wednesday  having  in 
custody  'Coonskin  Charlie  Neil  and  the  latter  gentleman  is 
now  in  the  county  jail  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the  court  in 
disposing  of  his  case.  Neil  was  taken  at  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
and  is  wanted  here  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  having  passed 
forged  checks,  of  Myrtle  Point  banks,  to  which  he  had 
attached  the  names  ofL.A.  Roberts,  George  Martm  and 
W.A.  Neal.   The  checks  were  in  small  amounts.  Neil  is 
also  wanted  in  Curry  county  to  answer  to  an  ancient  charge. 
He  had  been  arrested  there  and  in  a  gambling  game  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  obtain  his  liberty.  He  had  also  escaped 
from  Sheriff  Gage  a  month  or  two  ago,  but  the  officer  made 
certain  of  his  man  this  time  and  brought  him  safely  through. 

Whether  Neil's  case  is  heard  at  this  term  of  court  or  not 
depends  on  himself.  He  can  appear  now  and  plead  guilty,  if 
not  his  case  will  go  over  to  the  April  term  and  he  will  be 
kept  in  the  county  jail  meanwhile.  Sheriff  Gage  says  that  he 
had  no  trouble  at  all  in  bringing  his  man  in,  but  he  took  no 
chances"  (Myrtle  Point  Enterprise,  1910). 


Fig.  77.        Myrtle  Point,  Oregon, 

The  Coquille  Herald  (1910)  gave  a  possible  reason 
why  Charlie  was  apprehended:  "Mr.  Gage  offered  a  reward 
of  a  hundred  dollars  for  Mr.  Neil,  'Coon  Skin  Charley's' 
recapture  which  was  soon  accomplished  at  Pocotello, 
Idaho.  Mr.  Gage  now  claims  to  have  paid  the  largest  price 
for  a  coon  skin  of  any  man  in  Oregon." 

Charlie  pleaded  not  guilty  and  sat  in  the  Coquille  jail 
until  the  next  session  of  Circuit  Court.  The  jury  on  April 
23,  1910  found  that  the  defendant  was  not  guilty  of 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses  (Coos  County, 
1910a).  On  the  two  counts  of  forgery  the  jury  and 
Prosecuting  Attorney  recommended  Neil  be  released 
under  his  own  recognizance  to  report  once  a  month:  "that 
while  we  believe  the  defendant  guilty  as  charged  in  the 
indictments,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  conviction  can  be 
had  unless  certain  witnesses  attend  from  the  state  of 
Illinois  in  one  case  and  Ohio  in  the  other  case"  (Coos 
County,  1910).  The  newspapers  had  a  heyday,  and 
Charlie  loved  every  minute  of  it. 

"Chas.  Neil,  the  much  talked  of 'Coon  Skin  Charlie,  was  alittle 
too  smoothefor  the  prosecutors.  His  plans  were  too  well  laid 
and  his  stories  so  smoothely  woven  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
vict him  and  he  was  allowed  to  hike  for  his  home  in  Wyoming, 
where  we  presume  he  will  again  embark  in  the  coyote  business. 
He  furnished  lively  entertainment  for  the  court  and  all  attending 
during  his  trial"  (Coquille  Herald,  1910a). 

The  Port  Orford  Tribune  (1910)  reported  Neil's  skills: 
"'Coon  Skin  Charlie'  beat  the  lawyers  and  the  court,  and  is 
now  a  free  man,  having  won  honors  as  a  skillful  witness 
and  manager.  He  would  make  a  great  criminal  lawyer." 
Charlie  Neil  felt  so  good  he  even  held  an  "impromptu 
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farewell  reception"  outside  in  Myrtle  Point  (Fig.  11^  with 
100  people  attending  (Myrtle  Point  Enterprise,  1910a). 
After  this  incident,  Charlie  returned  to  his  Wyoming  resi- 
dence. 

In  contrast  to  his  activities  in  Oregon,  Charlie  contin- 
ued his  lawlessness  in  Wyoming.  He  liked  his  whiskey, 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  he  would  be  charged  with  illegal 
possession.  On  June  29,  1926,  he  was  arrested  for  possess- 
ing one  half  pint  of  moonshine  whiskey.  C.R.  Van  Vleck 
and  Bruce  Porter  put  up  a  $500  bond;  but  later  in  District 
Court,  he  was  found  "not  guilty"  (Teton  County,  1926a). 

The  official  record  also  showed  that  Charlie  was  sued 
occasionally.  Eight  companies  authorized  the  Inter 
Mountain  Association  of  Credit  Men  to  collect  $3,364.51 
worth  of  unpaid  bills  for  goods  and  merchandise  delivered. 
According  to  the  affidavit,  Charlie  Neil  used  the  following 
technique  to  avoid  payment:  the  Credit  Men  claimed  that 
"Charles  M.  Neil  has  removed  from  the  State  of  Wyoming 
and  is  about  to  become  a  non  resident  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  with  intent  and  effect  of  hindering  and  delaying 
his  creditors  in  the  collection  of  their  debts."  This  tactic 
did  not  work,  for  the  sheriff  attached  Charlies  land  and  70 
spools  of  wire  netting  (Teton  County,  1925).  Apparently, 
Neil  finally  paid  the  money;  for  when  he  died  in  1936,  his 
homestead  was  still  in  his  estate  (Teton  County,  no  date). 

In  another  case.  Art  Blair  sued  Charlie  Neil  to  recover 
his  wages  for  "work  and  labor  performed."  Charlie 
appealed  and  tried  another  maneuver  involving  his  wife. 
She  swore  the  following  in  District  Court: 

"that  the  defendants  physical  condition  is  such,  at  this  time, 
that  he  will  he  unable  to  travel  in  order  to  attend  court  in 
this  case  on  the  24th.  day  of  June,  1933;  that  the  defendant 
Chas.  M.  Neil  is  suffering  from  an  ailment  in  his  hack,  usu- 
ally called  Lumbago,  and  is  taking  medicine,  and  affiant  has 
to  continually  apply  hot  pack  to  defendant's  hack;  that  affiant 
and  her  husband  reside  about  45  miles  from  Jackson,  Wyo. 
that  the  defendant  is  conjined  to  his  bed  almost  all  the  time 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  attend  court  at  the  date 
above  specified." 

Art  Blair  filed  an  affidavit  June  24,  1933,  in  support  of 
his  case: 

"that  he  firmly  believes  that  defendant's  physical  condition  is 
at  this  time  simulated,  that  the  defendant  is  an  able-bodied 
and  strong  person  and  is  able  to  do  or  perform  any  kind  of 


travel  at  this  time  and  at  a  time  prior  to  this  time;  that  defen- 
dant Charles  M.  Neil  is  not  suffering  from  any  ailment  in  his 
back  of  any  importance  whatever,  that  he  is  not  suffering  from 
lumbago,  that  he  is  not  taking  medicine,  that  he  is  not  having  hot 
packs  of  salt  or  any  packs  applied  to  his  back.  This  affiant  is 
informed  by  two  competent  witnesses,  assistant  Game  Wardens, 
who  have  the  said  defendant  under  arrest  for  violation  of  the      J 
laws  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  relation  to  illegal  possession  of 
heaver  and  fox  hides  and  who  examined  the  physical  condition  of 
said  dejendant  recently,  that  said  defendant  is  not  suffering  from 
any  ailment  whatever,  for  that  when  said  witnesses  were  not 
present  and  were  observing  the  said  defendant  without  his 
knowledge,  he  was  able  to  travel  all  over  his  place  and  premises 
in  secreting  and  causing  to  he  secreted,  heaver  and  fox  hides,  ille- 
gally in  his  possession  to  keep  the  same  from  being  found  on  said 
premises  by  these  witnesses  who  had  search  warrants  therefor." 

Charlie  lost  the  appeal  and  was  fined  $50.76  plus  costs 
(Teton  County,  1933a). 

During  most  of  Charlie's  life,  official  records  seem  to 
imply  that  he  spent  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  conniv- 
ing and  undertaking  illicit  schemes.  Charlie  Neil  contin- 
ued his  activities  up  until  he  died  of  pneumonia  on  June  1, 
1936  at  Rexburg,  Idaho.  He  was  64  years  old  (Jackson's 
Hole  Courier,  1936).  After  a  search  of  official  Idaho  and 
Wyoming  records,  no  death  certificate  was  found,  which  is 
quite  a  mystery  (State  of  Idaho,  1992;  State  of  Wyoming, 
1993).  Beryl  Wolff  was  able  to  clarify  some  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  his  death.  Charlie  and  the  hired  man 
had  gone  to  Idaho  Falls  for  supplies  and  on  the  way  back, 
after  dark,  their  truck  stalled.  The  hired  man  left  Charlie, 
who  had  been  drinking,  and  went  for  help.  When  they 
returned  to  the  truck,  Charlie  was  outside  the  truck,  lying 
down,  wet  and  cold.  He  died  that  night  of  pneumonia 
(Wolff,  1990a). 

Even  though  Charles  M.  Neil  was  "the  character"  of 
northern  Jackson  Hole  who  was  habitually  engaged  in  a  wide 
variety  of  "schemes,"  he  was  nevertheless  graciously  and  gener- 
ously eulogized  by  the  Jackson's  Hole  Courier  (1936): 

"Mr.  Neil,  or  'Charlie'  as  he  was  familiarly  known  throughout 
the  valley,  was  a  leader  in  his  community.  Kind  hearted  and 
generous  always,  no  man  broke  or  injunds,  was  ever  turned 
hungry  or  in  want  of  shelter  jrom  his  door.  His  place  was 
always  'open  house'  to  the  worthy  in  need  and  although  he  did 
not  acquire  a  great  deal  of  this  worlds  goods  his  courage  and 
cheerful  spirit  never  faltered." 
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What  event  has  had  the  most  effect  on  the 
environment  of  northern  Jackson  Hole?  Some  say  the 
building  of  the  Jackson  Lake  Dam.  Even  though  the 
positive  and  negative  effects  are  still  being  discussed, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  U.S.  Reclamation  Service's 
Jackson  Lake  Enlargement  Project  was  a  very  significant 
event  in  northern  Jackson  Hole.  Because  of  the  dam 
construction  in  Wyoming,  the  use  of  Snake  River  water 
for  irrigation  purposes  was  extended  across  state  lines 
into  Idaho. 

Why  did  this  happen?  On  June  17,  1902,  Congress 
passed  the  Reclamation  Act  which  created  the  U.S. 
Reclamation  Service.  Its  primary  responsibility  was  to 
examine,  survey  and  construct  irrigation  works  required 
to  reclaim  arid  public  lands  (U.S.  Congress,  1902). 
Responding  to  that  mandate  and  having  determined 
that  one  of  the  largest  arid  public  land  tracts  suitable  for 
irrigation  reclamation  was  the  Snake  River  valley  in 
southern  Idaho,  the  U.S.  Reclamation  Service  began  the 
development  of  the  Minidoka  Irrigation  Project 
(Crowe,  1912).  Initially,  this  project  involved  124,500 
acres  of  arid  land  around  the  towns  of  Rupert  and 
Burley,  Idaho,  along  both  sides  of  the  Snake  River  (U.S. 
Reclamation  Service,  1910). 

Early  on  it  was  known  that  the  success  of  the 
Minidoka  Project  would  be  dependent  on  a  200,000 
acre-foot  water  storage  site  to  mitigate  low  Snake  River 
water  flows  in  late  summer.  The  most  feasible  site 
found  was  that  of  Wyoming's  Jackson  Lake  in  northern 
Jackson  Hole  where  a  permanent  dam  could  store  near- 
ly 800,000  acre-feet  (U.S.  Reclamation  Service,  1910; 
Crowe,  1912).  To  help  validate  the  estimates  of  the 
Snake  River  flow  potential,  the  Moran  Gaging  Station 
was  established  September  1,  1903,  on  the  Snake  River, 
1  1/2  miles  downstream  from  Jackson  Lake's  outlet 
(Crowe,  1912).  This  event  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
U.S.  Reclamation  Service's  Jackson  Lake  Enlargement 
Project. 


The  major  objective  of  the  foregoing  project  was  to 
develop,  store  and  export  a  large  portion  of  Wyoming's 
Snake  River  water  resources  for  Idaho's  Minidoka 
Irrigation  Project.  The  Reclamation  Service  was  able  to 
do  this  because  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Interior  had  granted  it  broad  powers  over  water  and 
public  and  private  land  resources.  As  an  example,  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  opinion  was  approved  in 
December  1904  stating  that  lands  in  forest  reserves  may 
be  appropriated  and  used  for  irrigation  works  con- 
structed under  the  1902  Reclamation  Act  (U.S. 
Department  of  Interior,  1905).  In  February  1905,  an 
Act  of  Congress  permitted  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
use  earth,  stone  and  timber  from  public  lands  for  the 
same  purpose  (U.S.  Congress,  1905). 

On-site  irrigation  use  of  water  in  the  Minidoka 
Project  farming  area  developed  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  did  the  planning  and  funding  for  the  Jackson  Lake 
Dam  construction  and  the  fiscal  agreements  with  the 
irrigators.  Even  so,  the  Reclamation  Service  charged 
ahead  and  decided  to  meet  the  immediate  low  water 
irrigation  needs  of  200,000  acre-feet  during  dry  seasons 
with  construction  of  a  temporary  dam  at  Jackson  Lake. 
Also,  such  a  structure  was  to  serve  as  a  coffer  dam  dur- 
ing construction  of  a  proposed  permanent  dam  which 
would  store  380,000  acre-feet  (Crowe,  1912). 

Construction  of  the  temporary  dam  began  in  July 
1906  and  was  completed  in  1907  (Fogg,  1912). 
Construction  of  this  dam  and  the  future  permanent 
dams  were  done  by  the  Reclamation  Service  because:  "It 
was  decided  to  do  this  work  by  force  account,  since  the 
character  of  the  work  itself,  the  shortness  of  the  season, 
and  the  remoteness  of  the  site  from  railroad  points 
would  not  tend  to  make  it  inviting  to  contractors" 
(Newell,  1906).  While  some  local  Jackson  Hole  resi- 
dents were  employed  in  the  work  force,  there  was  a 
greater  number  of  "outsiders"  working  on  the  dam  con- 
struction projects  (Banks,  1913). 
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The  temporary  dam  consisted  of 
three  wooden  log  crib  and  frame  sec- 
tions. The  two  outer  sections  had 
eight  sluice  gates  each  and  the  center 
section  contained  nine  sluice  gates. 
Each  crib  section  was  filled  with 
rocks  and  gravel  to  hold  them  in 
place  (Fig.  29).  The  crib-frame 
structure  was  placed  approximately 
300  feet  downstream  from  the  natu- 
ral outlet  of  Jackson  Lake.  During 
1908,  this  temporary  dam  provided 
storage  for  150,000  acre-feet  of 
water.  In  1909  and  1910,  194,000 
acre-feet  of  storage  was  provided 
(Crowe,  1912).  Additional  rein- 
forcement of  the  crib  structure  was 
made  in  1909  (Newell,  1909-1910). 
Nevertheless,  the  longevity  of  this  temporary  structure 
was  very  short.  On  July  5,  1910,  the  nine  sluice  gate  sec- 
tion broke  away  from  the  two  outer  sections  releasing  a 
flow  of  10,000  second  feet  of  water  (Crowe,  1912)  (Fig. 
30).  The  damage  caused  by  this  sudden  flow  has  been 
described  earlier. 

In  preparation  for  construction  of  the  proposed 
permanent  Jackson  Lake  Dam,  the  Reclamation  Service 
issued  orders  on  May  15,  1910,  to  begin  constructing 
the  Moran  to  Ashton,  Idaho  freighting  road  and  associ- 
ated roadhouses,  as  well  as  a  vital  telephone  link. 
Consequently,  on  May  28,  1910,  a  crew  of  50-60  men 
with  16-20  teams  began  constructing  34  miles  of  the 
new  road.  Remarkably,  as  discussed  earlier,  the  road 
and  telephone  line  were  completed  on  August  5  and  the 
roadhouses  were  finished  on  September  1,  1910 
(Crowe,  1912). 

With  the  failure  of  the  temporary  dam,  the  whole 
authorization  process  for  building  a  permanent  dam 
was  accelerated.  For  example,  even  though  the  freight 
road  construction  was  not  completed,  freighting  of  vast 
amounts  of  supplies  from  Ashton  was  initiated  on  July 
29,  1910.  By  August  5,  a  40  foot  x  20  foot  flat  bottom 
boat  was  built  with  lumber  hauled  from  a  Wilson 
sawmill,  40  miles  to  the  south.  That  steam  powered 
side  paddle  wheel  scow  was  built  to  serve  as  the  tow- 
boat  for  400,000  board  feet  of  logs  to  be  cut  along  the 
west  shore  of  the  Jackson  Lake,  north  of  Moran  Bay 
(Fig.  78).  Unfortunately  the  contractors  were  unable  to 


Side  paddle  wheel  log  boom  towhoat,  the  Titanic,  at  the  log  holding  site 
for  the  first  permanent  dam,  August  1910,  Jackson  Lake. 


cut  logs  fast  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  dam 
construction.  Consequently,  the  bulk  of  the  logging  was 
done  by  a  work  force  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  The 
paddle  wheel  scow  could  tow  as  much  as  125,000  board 
foot  booms  of  logs  12-13  miles  down-lake  to  Moran.  A 
logging  camp  was  set  up  at  the  northwest  end  of 
Jackson  Lake  (Crowe,  1912)  (Fig.  14).  Converting  the 
logs  into  lumber  required  assembly  of  an  on-site 
sawmill  and  planning  mill  to  meet  the  needs  of  dam 
and  camp  construction. 

The  nature  of  the  impact  of  the  construction  camp 
(Fig.  79)  on  Moran  and  the  surrounding  area  was  most 
apparent  in  Crowe's  (1912)  description  of  the  camp: 

"One  of  the  large  features  of  work  to  he  accomplished  in 
order  to  continue  active  construction  work  during  the  winter 
was  the  construction  of  a  camp  for  a  crew  of  450  men  and 
100  teams.   The  following  buildings  had  to  he  provided  and 
built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  withstand  the  severe  winter: 

A  messhouse  with  2  kitchens  and  3  dining  rooms,  one  for 
the  day  crew,  one  for  the  night  and  grave-yard  crew,  and  one 
for  the  office  force  and  foremen. 

A  commissary  building  and  root  cellar  of  sufficient  size  to 
store  food  and  mercantile  supplies  for  an  average  crew  of 
200  men  from  October  until  August  of  the  following  year,  as 
all  the  canned  goods  and  vegetables  must  be  freighted  in 
before  severe  winter  sets  in  to  prevent  their  freezing  during 
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transportation.  Successful  freighting  cannot  be  accomplished 
over  the  mouyttain  road  until  the  1st  oj  August  as  the  great 
amount  of  water  created  by  the  melting  snow  saturates  the 
ground  to  such  an  extent  that  it  rarely  dries  out  before 
August  1st. 

An  office  and  dormitory  building  for  10  men. 

A  hospital  with  accommodations  for  10  patients. 

Bunk  houses  for  400  laborers  and  40  foremen,  sub-foreman, 
mechanics  and  engineers. 

Granaries  to  store  300  tons  of  oats. 

Hay  sheds  to  store  200  tons  of  hay. 

Barns,  sheds  and  corrals  to  care  for  100  teams. 

A  water  supply  system  consisting  of  a  500  foot  pipe  line  con- 
necting Camp  Creek  with  a  tank,  and  a  pumping  house 
from  which  a  small  Knowles  pump  pumped  water  to  a  stor- 
age tank  12  feet  high  and  12  feet  in  diameter,  supported  on 


bents  18  feet  high.  From  this  tank  the  camp  was  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  pure  water. 

A  bath-house  and  wash-house  was  connected  with  the  pump- 
house  provided  with  large  shower  baths  and  2  washtubs. 

A  sewer  system  was  connected  to  the  messhouse  and  office 
building  discharging  in  Camp  Creek  below  the  camp." 


The  name  "Camp  Creek"  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
the  small  stream  east  and  parallel  to  the  permanent 
dam's  northern  earthen  dike.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
upstream  segment  of  this  stream  was  the  source  of  the 
camp  water  supply  while  the  downstream  segment  was 
used  to  carry  part  of  the  camp's  sewage  discharge  into 
the  Snake  River  (Crowe,  1912). 

Except  for  the  gate  tender's  log  cabin,  all  of  the 
camp  buildings  were  frame  construction  with  double 
layers  of  lumber  on  the  roofs,  sides  and  floors.  A  layer 
of  tar  paper  or  building  paper  was  placed  between  the 
two  layers  of  boards.  Where  heat  was  required,  stoves 
were  used  along  with  kerosene  lamps  for  light  (Banks, 


Fig.  79.        Northwesterly  view  from  the  upper  stone  quarry  of  the  first  permanent  dam  and  its  earthen  dike  with  the  Reclamation 
Service's  construction  camp  (upper  right)  and  the  Teton  Lodge  (left  and  down  from  the  camp),  October  1911. 
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1913).  Needless  to  say,  the  camp  buildings  afforded 
minimal  protection  from  the  severe  winter  weather  of 
northern  Jackson  Hole. 

All  of  the  work  was  a  race  against  time  because  of 
the  constraints  of  a  severe  winter  environment.  A  min- 
ers camp  was  established  in  the  Pilgrim  Creek  drainage 
where  a  coal  mine  was  opened  up.  The  site  of  the  coal 
mine  is  still  identifiable  on  the  west  side  of  the  drainage, 
a  short  distance  above  the  current  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  boundary.  It  provided  all  the  coal  needed 
for  the  construction  of  the  first  permanent  dam.  By 
September  7,  1910,  all  of  the  supporting  work  was  far 
enough  along  to  permit  initiation  of  the  actual  dam 
construction  (Crowe,  1912). 

One  of  the  remarkable  feats  in  the  construction  of 
the  first  permanent  Jackson  Lake  Dam  was  the  timely 
and  continuous  delivery  of  supplies  and  equipment. 
Some  60  four-horse  teams  and  freight  wagons,  most  of 
which  were  from  Marysville,  Ashton  and  St.  Anthony, 
Idaho,  freighted  continuously  between  Moran  and 
Ashton  m  1910  and  early  1911  (Crowe,  1912). 

By  this  time,  the  Reclamation  Camp  was  most  of 
the  town  of  Moran!  Homesteaders  and  settlers  in 
northern  Jackson  Hole  were  submerged  in  a  work  force 
which  was  approximately  3  to  10  times  larger  than  the 
resident  adult  male  population  of  the  1910  Elk  Precinct 
(U.S.  Census,  1910).  The  months  of  September 
through  December  1910  averaged  439  men.  In  January 
1911,  the  work  force  was  reduced  to  270  men.  From 
February  through  August,  the  average  size  of  the  work 
force  was  141  men.  With  these  reductions,  one  of  the 
bunkhouses  was  converted  to  serve  as  an  icehouse 
(Crowe,  1912). 

Early  in  the  dam  construction,  severe  winter  condi- 
tions may  have  played  a  role  in  the  social  behavior  of 
some  of  the  work  force.  Supervising  Engineer 
Weymouth  (1911)  wrote  to  Timothy  Burke,  U.S. 
Attorney  in  Cheyenne: 

"A  man  by  the  name  ofE.  C.  Steele,  under  the  pretense  of  run- 
ning a  drug  store,  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  liquor  to 
the  laborers  on  the  Government  Dam  at  the  outlet  of  Jackson 
Lake.  He  occupies  a  piece  of  private  land  which  he  has  leased 
and  which  is  located  about  one-half  a  mile  from  the  dam  being 
constructed  by  the  Reclamation  Service.  He  takes  the  laborers 
out  to  his  place  and  gets  them  drunk  and  this  practice  has  been 
a  serious  detriment  to  the  progress  of  the  construction  work  as 


well  as  being  the  cause  of  a  number  of  good  men  losing  their 
jobs.  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Steele  has  a  Federal 
license  to  sell  liquor  or  not.  We  are  advised  he  sometimes 
requires  parties  to  whom  he  sells  the  liquor  to  sign  a  certificate 
that  they  want  the  liquor  for  medical  purposes,  but  he  some- 
times does  not  take  such  a  certificate. 

The  United  States  Attorney  at  Boise  has  written  to  Mr. 
Callister  and  requested  him  to  write  to  you  direct  and  advise 
you  whether  or  not  E.  C.  Steele  has  taken  out  a 
Government  license  to  sell  liquor.  If  he  has  not,  we  wish  to 
request  that  he  be  prosecuted  under  the  Federal  law  and 
closed  up  if  possible.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  suggest  any  practical  means  of  remedy- 
ing this  situation.   We  think  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Steele 
has  no  state  or  county  license  as  we  understand  that  the 
Wyoming  law  does  not  permit  such  license  to  be  issued 
except  in  corporated  towns  or  villages.  There  is  some  ques- 
tion about  the  practicability  of  prosecuting  under  the  state 
law  as  it  appears  that  the  fine  is  only  a  small  one  for  each 
offense  and  unless  a  number  of  offenses  could  be  proved,  it  is 
likely  that  the  cost  of  prosecution  to  the  Government  would 
be  greater  than  the  cost  to  Steele  of  paying  the  fine.  As  you 
know,  Jackson  Lake  is  remote  and  rather  inaccessible  at  this 
time  of  the  year  and  several  hundred  miles  direct  from  the 
county  seat. 

We  will  be  much  obliged  if  you  can  suggest  some  practical 
means  of  improving  the  present  situation  which  is  a  bad  one 
both  for  the  laborers  and  for  the  progress  of  the  Government 
work." 

In  response  Burke  (1911)  replied: 

"I  have  a  response  to  my  letter  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Howbert,  col- 
lector ofU.  S.  internal  revenue  at  Denver,  in  which  he  says: 

'Referring  to  your  letter  under  date  of  January  16th,  in  ref- 
erence to  one  E.  C.  Steele  who  is  running  a  drug  store  near 
Jackson  Lake  and  selling  liquor  to  laborers  engaged  in  public 
work  at  a  dam  in  the  course  of  construction,  I  have  to  advise 
you  that  the  records  of  this  office  show  that  the  Moran  Drug 
Co.,  of  Moran,  Wyo.,  E.  C.  Steel,  Mgr.,  and  the  Steele 
Drug  Co.,  at  Jackson,  Wyo.,  E.  C.  Steele  being  one  of  the 
partners,  have  both  paid  special  tax  as  retail  liquor  dealers. 
I  presume  one  of  the  above  named  places  is  the  one  com- 
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Fig.  80.        Log  towing  boat  converted  to  a  floating  derrick  and 
pile  driver,  driving  piling  below  the  earthen  dike 
with  the  air  temperature  of  40°  below  zero, 
February  20, 1911. 

plained  of,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
in  the  matter.'  " 

As  it  turned  out,  Doc  Steele's  Saloon  endured  for  some 
time  after  the  last  dam  construction,  as  one  of  three 
social  gathering  places  in  Moran  (Diem,  L.L.,  1978). 

The  pouring  of  concrete  at  the  first  permanent  dam 
foundation  site  took  place  from  November  1910 
through  January  6,  1911.  Successful  cold  weather  con- 
creting was  possible  because  of  a  shed  built  over  these 
work  areas.  Within  the  shed,  a  system  of  steam  pipes 
and  bonfires  kept  the  foundation  rock  and  concrete 
from  freezing.  Even  during  the  6  days  of  January  when 
the  temperature  ranged  from  20  "-30°  below  zero  and 
snow  depths  at  the  dam  site  reached  5  feet,  that  system 
was  still  successful  (Crowe,  1912). 

Some  large  equipment  was  modified  to  perform 
several  different  functions  in  the  severe  winter  weather. 
For  example,  the  paddle  wheel  scow,  originally  used  to 
tow  log  booms  across  the  lake,  was  converted  to  be  a 
floating  pile  driver  and  a  barge  derrick  (Fig.  80).  In  the 
case  of  the  failed  temporary  dam,  the  remaining 


structure  served  as  a  temporary  coffer  dam  in  the 
construction  of  the  first  permanent  dam.  When  that 
coffer  dam  was  to  be  removed,  it  was  done  quickly  with 
dynamite  (Crowe,  1912)  (Fig.  81). 

With  completion  of  concreting  in  June,  1911,  stor- 
age of  Jackson  Lake  water  began  in  July.  The  rate  of 
storage  was  such  that  delivery  to  Idaho  was  able  to  take 
place  on  August  11,  1911.  When  the  Snake  River  flow 
decreased  in  October,  1,300  feet  of  the  river  channel 
below  the  dam  was  widened,  deepened  and  channelized 
to  increase  the  availability  of  water  stored  in  the  lake 
(Crowe,  1912)  (Fig.  82).  Remarkably,  completion  of  the 
first  permanent  dam  on  November  25,  1911,  in  slightly 
less  than  17  months,  during  one  of  the  most  severe  win- 
ters, stands  as  a  monument  to  outstanding  on-site  engi- 
neering, supervision,  leadership  and  ingenuity  (Fig.  83). 

Just  6  months  after  completion  of  the  first  perma- 
nent Jackson  Lake  Dam,  the  final  phase  of  the  Jackson 
Lake  Enlargement  Project  was  initiated.  On  May  20, 
1912,  Permit  Application,  89/356,  proposing  to  increase 
the  water  storage  capacity  of  Jackson  Lake  to  a  capacity 
of  680,000  acre-feet,  was  submitted  to  the  Wyoming 
State  Engineer.  On  February  25,  1913,  a  contract 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Kuhn  Irrigation  and 
Canal  Company  and  the  Twin  Falls  Canal  Company 
was  signed.  These  companies  were  to  pay  76%  and  24% 
of  the  lake  enlargement  cost,  respectively.  Also,  the 
companies  were  to  pay  50%  of  the  preliminary  investi- 
gation costs  and  were  granted  use  of  the  roads,  camp, 
telephone  line  and  Ashton  warehouse  for  50%  of  the 
cost  of  these  facilities.  If  any  of  the  camp  buildings,  etc. 
were  to  be  sold,  those  two  companies  would  receive 
one-half  of  the  sale  proceeds.  Upon  completion  of  the 
project  work,  the  companies  would  own  the  equipment 
used  in  the  project  construction.  Finally,  title  to  and 
control  of  the  Jackson  Lake  Reservoir  works  and  man- 
agement would  remain  with  the  United  States  (Banks, 
1913). 

Four  months  after  this  contract  was  signed,  revised 
Reclamation  Service  computations  then  estimated  that 
the  potential  water  storage  capacity  of  Jackson  Lake  was 
790,000  acre-feet,  1,000  acre-feet  more  than  the 
February  contract  stated.  Consequently,  a  new  Permit 
Application,  94/117,  for  storage  of  790,000  acre-feet, 
was  filed  on  May  24,  1913,  with  the  Wyoming  State 
Engineer  to  replace  Permit  Application,  89/356  (Banks, 
1913). 
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Fig.  81.        Demolition  of  the  remaining  temporary  Jackson  Lake  Dam  log  cribs,  March  23,  1911. 


Fig.  82.         Enlarging  the  Snake  River  channel  downstream  from 
dam,  1911. 

The  plans  and  specifications  for  the  Jackson  Lake 
Enlargement  Project's  final  phase  were  completed  on 
May  2,  1913.  Key  members  of  the  Reclamation 
Service's  construction  supervisory  force  arrived  in 
Moran  on  May  7.  Initially,  recruitment  of  an  adequate 
work  force  was  limited  by  impassable  roads.  However, 
as  the  muddy  roads  dried  out,  a  sufficient  supply  of 
laborers  was  obtained  from  Pocatello  and  Boise,  Idaho, 
and  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (Banks,  1913).  In 


contrast  to  the  construction  of  the 
first  permanent  dam,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  second  permanent  dam 
employed  a  smaller  work  force  and 
proceeded  at  a  slower  pace.  The 
work  force  categories  and  their 
wages  are  summarized  in  Table  7. 
Kitchen  help  rates  included  board, 
all  others  were  charged  254^  per  meal 
and  all  employees  were  charged  $1 
per  month  for  hospital  service. 

One  of  the  first  preparations  in 
the  first  permanent      1^13  was  getting  the  old  camp  ready 
for  occupancy.  Also,  after  2  years 
without  continual  maintenance,  it 
was  imperative  to  repair  the  Ashton-Moran 
Reclamation  Service's  freighting  road  and  the  associated  | 
roadhouses  and  telephone  line.  Therefore,  on  June  12, 
1913,  a  small  crew  spent  the  next  3  months  making 
those  repairs.  Areas  requiring  the  most  reconstruction 
were  the  boggy  Squirrel  Creek  Meadows,  the  Squirrel 
Creek  Dugway  and  relocation  of  a  mile  of  the  southern 
approach  road  in  the  flats  east  of  Jackson  Lake.  Ten 
days  later  another  small  crew  began  constructing  a 
foundation  for  a  sawmill  to  produce  construction 
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Table  7.  Second  permanent  dam  work  force  categories  and  their  wages  (Banks,  1913). 

Common  laborers $  2.25  per  day 

Special  laborers    $  2.50  to     2.75  per  day 

Carpenter  helpers 2.50  to     2.75  per  day 

Saw  and  hatchet  men 2.75  to     3.25  per  day 

Carpenter  with  tools 3.50  to     4.00  per  day 

Blacksmiths 3.50  to     4.00  per  day 

Blacksmith  helpers 2.75  to     3.50  per  day 

Hoist,  derrick  and  pile  driver  engrs 3.50  to     4.00  per  day 

Sub-foremen 3.00  to     4.00  per  day 

Carpenter  foremen  4.00  to     5.00  per  day 

Pumpmen   2.75  to     3.00  per  day 

Enginemen    3.00  to     4.00  per  day 

Firemen  2.75  to     3.00  per  day 

Skinners,  2-horse  teams 2.50  per  day 

Skinners,  4-horse  teams    2.75  per  day 

Skinners  in  logging  woods,  2-horse   2.75  per  day 

Skinners  in  logging  woods,  4-horse 3.00  per  day 

Timber  faller,  in  logging  woods 3.00  to     4.00  per  day 

Sawyers,  in  logging  woods   2.50  to     3.00  per  day 

Swampers,  in  logging  woods 2.50  per  day 

Sawyer  in  sawmill 4.00  to     5.00  per  day 

Edger  and  cut-off  men  in  sawmill 2.75  to     3.25  per  day 

Carriage  men  in  sawmill 3.00  to     3.50  per  day 

Pondmen 2.50  to     3.00  per  day 

Powdermen 2.75  to     3.25  per  day 

Signalmen  2.50  to     3.00  per  day 

First  cooks 85.00  to  100.00  per  month 

Second  cooks    65.00  to    75.00  per  month 

Baker 70.00  to    85.00  per  month 

Butcher 60.00  per  month 

Flunkeys   40.00  to    45.00  per  month 

Dishwashers  40.00  to    45.00  per  month 
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Fig.  83.        First  permanent  Jackson  Lake  Dam,  1911. 

lumber.  At  the  same  time,  logging  commenced  at  the 
mouth  of  Moose  Canyon  at  the  northwest  tip  of 
Jackson  Lake.  Two  months  later,  those  logging  opera- 
tions were  moved  to  Cold  Spring.  As  with  the  first  per- 
manent dam,  a  side  paddle  wheel  logging  scow  (Fig.  84) 
was  used  to  tow  the  booms  of  logs  to  Moran  (Banks, 
1913). 

Unexpectedly,  the  Kuhn  Irrigation  and  Canal 
Company  was  experiencing  financial  difficulties. 
Consequently,  effective  July  8,  1913,  the  Reclamation 
Service  halted  all  shipments  of  project  supplies  and 
equipment.  Even  so,  limited  on-site  project  work  was 
allowed  to  continue  until  mid- August.  At  that  time,  a 
gradual  release  of  workers  began.  By  late  October  the 
Moran  camp  was  closed  for  the  winter  (Banks,  1913). 

Adding  to  the  Enlargement  Project's  problems,  the 
Wyoming  State  Engineer,  on  August  9,  1913,  held  up 
approval  of  the  project's  construction  permits  pending 
suitable  provisions  to  safeguard  public  interests  associ- 
ated with  ford  and  ferry  crossings  of  the  Snake  River 
between  Moran  and  Wilson  (Banks,  1913). 
Surprisingly,  the  second  permanent  dam  construction  in 
1913  began  without  a  permit  from  the  Wyoming  State 
Engineer.  On  February  11,  1914,  the  Wyoming  State 
Engineer  rejected  the  Reclamation  Service's  application 
for  construction  permits  (Banks,  1914).  However,  on 
April  7,  1914,  the  Reclamation  Service  filed  an  appeal  of 


Fig.  84.        Second  side  paddle  wheel  log  boom  towhoat  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  second  permanent 
Jackson  Lake  Dam. 

the  State  Engineer's  ruling  with  the  Board  of  Control 
(Banks,  1915a). 

Offsetting  the  foregoing  problem,  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  Kuhn  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company  had  improved. 
Also,  the  Minidoka  irrigators,  receiving  water  from 
Jackson  Lake,  provided  Lincoln  County's  share  of  costs 
to  construct  a  bridge  across  the  Snake  River  east  of 
the  town  of  Wilson.  It  was  not  until  November  18, 
1915,  that  the  Board  of  Control  reversed  the  State 
Engineer's  rejection  and  approved  the  Reclamation 
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Fig.  85. 


Floating  dredge  on  pond  west  of  earthen  dike  of 
the  second  permanent  dam,  1914-1915. 


Fig.  86.  Slack  line  Cableway  No.  1  loading  gravel,  trapped 
in  the  Snake  River  channel,  into  dinkey  haul  cars, 
1915-1916. 

Service's  construction  permit  application  (Banks, 
1915a).  Remarkably,  from  August  1913  to  November 
1915,  construction  for  the  Jackson  Lake  Enlargement 
Project  had  proceeded  without  interruption  despite  the 
lack  of  a  bona  fide  Wyoming  construction  permit 
(Banks,  1914;  1915a). 

In  early  May  1914,  the  new  sawmill  began  turning 
out  construction  lumber.  Two  major  construction  proj- 
ects of  the  second  permanent  dam  were:  (1)  raising  the 


height  of  the  existing  concrete  dam  section;  and  (2) 
extending  and  raising  the  earthen  dike  northward  over 
4,500  feet  on  the  swampy  delta  of  Pilgrim  Creek.  This 
swampy  condition  and  the  adverse  altitudinal  impact  on 
horse  teams  required  that  some  other  method  be 
employed  to  obtain  and  transport  the  materials  neces- 
sary to  build  that  dike.  The  method  selected  was  to  use 
a  floating  dredge  capable  of  operating  a  hydraulic  agita- 
tor and  a  12-inch  steel  suction  line  to  acquire  a  soil  slur- 
ry from  the  lake  side  of  the  dike  and  then  to  deposit  that 
soil  slurry  on  the  dike  (Banks,  1914).  Unfortunately, 
the  initial  use  of  the  swampy,  fine  soil  to  build  the  1910- 
1911  dike  and  then  the  use  of  hydraulic  excavated  soil 
were  major  factors  contributing  to  the  need  to  reinforce 
and  to  rebuild  that  dike  in  the  1980's. 

Construction  of  the  suction  dredge  hull  began  in 
late  May  1914.  Meanwhile,  in  an  amazing  feat  of  trans- 
portion,  six  22-foot  long,  15,000  pound  boilers  and  a 
7,800  pound  pumping  unit  for  the  hydraulic  suction 
dredge  were  successfully  being  hauled  by  sled  over 
Teton  Pass  during  April  and  mid-May.  From  Wilson, 
they  were  hauled  by  wagon  and  reached  Moran  in  late 
July.  In  early  September,  the  hydraulic  suction  dredge 
began  discharging  the  soil  slurry  on  the  dike  (Fig.  85). 
With  the  onset  of  winter,  dredging  operations  ceased  in 
late  October  (Banks,  1914;  Markham,  1972). 

Mining  of  a  30-inch  seam  of  coal  in  the 
Reclamation  Service  Lava  Creek  Mine,  8  miles  east  of 
Moran,  was  initiated  in  mid-June.  That  coal  was  hauled 
to  Moran  where  it  was  stored  in  empty  bunkhouses. 
An  empty  bunkhouse  was  also  used  to  store  14  tons  of 
ice  in  1914  and  1915  (Banks,  1914,  1915a). 

Provision  of  washed  sand  and  gravel  for  concreting 
was  accomplished  by  washing  the  Snake  River's  south 
bank  sand  and  gravel  into  the  river  with  high  pressure 
mining  hoses.  The  current  carried  the  sand  and  gravel 
several  hundred  yards  downstream  where  they  were 
deposited  on  the  bottom.  Those  deposits  were  later 
excavated  from  the  river  for  mixing  with  the  cement 
(Fig.  86).  To  insure  a  supply  of  cement  when  road  con- 
ditions prevented  freighting  deliveries,  4,000  barrels  of 
cement  were  kept  stored  in  Moran  (Banks,  1914). 

Except  for  coal  mining,  the  Enlargement  Project 
shut  down  over  winter  and  started  again  on  April  3, 
1915.  Logging  operations  began  on  May  17  and  ceased 
June  20.  Concreting  began  on  April  12  and  was 
completed  on  November  18.  On  July  23,  stripping  of 
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quarry  overburden  materials  began  and  then  were  trans- 
ported to  the  dike  where  they  were  sluiced  into  posi- 
tion. To  prevent  erosion,  quarried  rock,  as  well  as  boul- 
ders and  coarse  gravel  from  the  Snake  River,  served  as  a 
rock  facing  on  the  earthen  dike.  All  those  materials 


Fig.  87.        "Henry  I"  dinkey,  powered  by  a  Ford  gasoline  engine, 
pulling  haul  cars  full  of  gravel,  1915-1916. 


were  transported  to  the  dike  by  gasoline  dinkies  pulling 
haul  cars  (Figs.  86,  87,  88).  On  November  26,  the  suc- 
tion dredge  was  shut  down. 

Between  July  12  and  September  7,  1915,  4  miles  of 
road  between  Heigho  Slough  and  Lizard  Creek  were 
relocated  to  a  route  above  the  new  high  water 
level  of  Jackson  Lake.  The  crew  then  cleaned  up 
the  logging  area  on  the  Teton  National  Forest, 
finishing  that  task  on  September  19  (Banks, 
1915a). 

By  the  end  of  1915,  coal  mining  on  Lava 
Creek  was  the  only  active  operation.  It  contin- 
ued until  February  21,  1916,  when  all  mining 
ceased.  On  June  25,  1916,  all  but  one  of  the 
Jackson  Lake  Dam  gates  were  closed. 

A  gaging  station  to  monitor  the  post-dam 
flow  of  the  Snake  River  was  established  11/2 
miles  downstream  from  the  dam  (Banks,  1916). 
Concrete  remnants  of  the  gaging  station  are  still 
visible  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 


Fig.  88.  Northerly  view  oj  the  second  permanent  Jackson  Lake  Dam  and  the  dam  construction  bridge  across  the  Snake  River 
as  seen  from  the  lower  rock  quarry.  Included  are  Cablehead  Towers  Two  and  Three  (center),  dinkey  engine-cars  and 
track  (foreground)  and  floating  dredge  (white  arrow).  May  1916. 
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Table  8.         Nature  and  magnitude  of  events  associated  with  the  Reclamation  Services  Jackson 

Lake  Enlargement  Project,  1905-1919  (Crowe,  1912;  Banks,  1913,  1914,  1915a,  1916). 


Logs  cut  for  construction  lumber 
Construction  camp 

Maximum  work  force 
Support  buildings  for  workers 
Barns,  sheds  and  corrals 
Reclamation  Road-Ashton,  Idaho  to  Moran,  Wyoming 
New  road  construction 
Existing  roads 
Coal  mining 

Pilgrim  Creek  Mine  -  1910-1911 
Lava  Creek  Mine  -  1914-1916 
Rip-rap  rock 

Upper  rock  quarry  -  1911-1916 
Lower  rock  quarry  -  1915 
South  bank  sand  and  gravel  deposits  -  1914-1916 

Material  sluiced  into  Snake  River  for  concreting  materials 
Characteristics  of  the  three  dams 

Temporary  wooden  frame  and  crib  dam 
Built 

Water  storage  capacity 

Maximum  lake  water  level  above  pre-dam  lake  level 
Earthen  dike  length 
South  dike 
North  dike 
Number  of  sluice  gates  in  crib  frame  section 
Accidental  release  of  water 

Coffer  dam  failure- 1907 
Structural  failure  of  cribs-1910 
First  permanent  dam 
Built 

Water  storage  capacity 

Maximum  lake  water  level  above  temporary  dam  lake  level 
Earthen  dike  length 
South  dike 
North  dike 
Number  of  sluice  gates  in  concrete  section 
Second  permanent  dam 
Built 

Water  storage  capacity 

Maximum  lake  level  above  first  permanent  dam  lake  level 
Earthen  dike  length 
South  dike 
North  dike 
Number  of  sluice  gates  in  concrete  section 
Snake  River  channel  dredging 
1910-1911 
1917-1919 


6,000,000  board  feet 

460  men 

21  buildings 

100  horse  teams 

34  miles 
32  miles 

f  tons 
8,388  tons 

f  cubic  yards 
1,676  cubic  yards 

4,500  cubic  yards 


1906-1907 

247,100  acre-feet 

14.6  feet 

200  feet 

1,500  feet 

25 

2,000  cubic  feet/second 
10,000  cubic  feet/second 

1910-1911 

380,100  acre-feet 

4.4  feet 

200  feet 

2,835  feet 

20 

1913-1916 

847,000  acre-feet 

17  feet 

200  feet 

4,500  feet 

20 

1,300  feet  long  x  200  feet  wide 
4,500  feet  long  x  200  feet  wide 
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Fig.  89.        New  and  enlarged  Snake  River  channel 
created  by  dragline  excavation,  1917. 


Delivery  of  stored  water  from  Jackson  Lake  to  the 
Minidoka  irrigation  companies  started  on  July  29,  1916. 
The  Jackson  Lake  Enlargement  Project  was  essentially 
terminated  on  September  16,  1916.  The  mess  hall 
closed  and  the  few  men  remaining  to  close  things  down 
were  to  be  fed  in  private  homes.  Even  so,  the  dredging 
and  widening  of  the  Snake  River  channel  below  the 
dam  remained  unfinished  (Banks,  1916).  That  task  did 
not  begin  until  1917  and  it  took  until  1919  to  dredge 


4,500  feet  of  the  channel  to  a  width  of  200  feet  (Fig. 
89).  It  was  part  of  that  dredging  which  cut  a  by-pass 
channel  across  the  bend  of  the  river  creating  the  famous 
wildlife  and  scenic  "Oxbow"  area  just  east  of  Moran. 
After  this  channel  dredging,  the  active  water  storage 
capacity  in  Jackson  Lake  was  847,000  acre-feet  (Meeker, 
1924).  However,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (1984) 
listed  the  1984  active  water  storage  capacity  as  624,000 
acre-feet.  Apparently,  the  222,400  acre-foot  reduction 
in  active  water  storage  capacity  was  established  in 
response  to  questions  concerning  the  safety  of  the  dam 
and  its  dike  structure.  Also  in  the  1984  report,  Jackson 
Lake  was  listed  as  being  16  miles  long  with  a  70-mile 
shoreline. 

Completion  of  the  second  permanent  Jackson  Lake 
Dam  marked  the  completion  of  the  14-year  U.S. 
Reclamation  Service's  Jackson  Lake  Enlargement 
Project.  That  project  produced  longer  lasting  changes 
in  the  wilderness  character  of  that  area  than  any  other 
event  prior  to  1920  (Table  8). 

Besides  the  foregoing  physical  aspects,  the  impacts 
of  the  Jackson  Lake  Enlargement  Project  weighed  par- 
ticularly heavy  on  one  individual,  Benjamin  Sheffield. 
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A  Man  for  All  Seasons, 
Benjamin  D.  Sheffield 


A  1910  TOURIST  exclaimed,  "Ben  Sheffield  is  a  jewel  in 
the  rough,  and  it  requires  personal  contact  with  him  to 
appreciate  his  fine  qualities"  (Scholz,  1910).  An  old- 
timer  related  that  Moran  was  always  like  home  to  him, 
for  Ben  gave  the  young  boys  a  job  or  meal  when  they 
were  between  work  (Lawrence,  1977).  As  a  young  trav- 
eler in  1907,  Charles  Kirchner  remembered  "the 
Sheffield  Ranch  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  I 
have  ever  seen"  (Kirchner,  1957). 

The  influence  and  importance  of  Benjamin  David 
Sheffield  to  the  growth  and  stability  of  the  northern 
Jackson  Hole  area  should  not  be  understated  (Fig.  90). 
Sheffield's  background  of  travel,  land  ownership,  ranch- 
ing, guiding  and  having  contacts  with  eastern  business- 
men early  in  his  business  career,  helped  him  when  he 
came  to  Moran  to  adapt  to  the  rigors  of  the  new  coun- 
try and  to  develop  a  thriving  business.  It  is  clear  Ben 
Sheffield's  presence  in  Moran  added  focus  and  perma- 
nency to  northern  Jackson  Hole,  for  his  resort  became  a 
place  where  ranchers,  squatters,  dudes,  hunters  and 
reclamation  workers  could  come  for  provisions,  work, 
shelter,  mail  and  relaxation.  Other  hotels  and  dude 
ranches  were  established  in  that  area,  but  none  of  them 
survived  for  many  years  during  the  early  1900's. 

Ben  Sheffield  may  have  been  born  May  1,  1863,  in 
Bear  Valley,  California  (Jackson's  Hole  Courier,  1946; 
House,  1983).  This  date  is  hard  to  substantiate, 
because  records  of  births  in  California  were  not  record- 
ed until  1905.  The  U.S.  Census  of  1910  and  1920  list- 
ed 1863  as  his  birth  date  (U.S.  Census,  1910,  1920). 
Ben's  1893  marriage  license  registered  1861  as  the  date 
(Park  County,  1893). 

Equally  hard  to  substantiate  is  the  location  of  Ben 
Sheffield's  birthplace.  Bear  Valley.  According  to 
California  Place  Names  (Gudde,  1962): 

"Bear.  Approximately  500  geographic  features  in  CA  hear 
the  name  of  the  largest  and  most  notable  of  our  native 


animals.     There  are  7  hear  rivers,  25  hear  mountains,  more 
than  30  hear  canyons  and  as  many  hear  valleys,  a  hundred  or 
more  hear  creeks  and  an  assortment  of  Bear  Lakes,  Meadows, 
Flats,  Basins,  Buttes,  Gulches  and  Sloughs." 


Fig.  90.        Ben  Sheffield,  Sr.,  before  1895,  Livingston, 
Montana. 
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Fig.  91.  William  Sheffield,  Indian  agent,  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 

Probably  the  earliest  town  in  California  named  Bear 
Valley  was  in  Mariposa  County,  named  by  explorer 
Fremont  in  1848.  Marysville,  California,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Ed  Sheffield,  Ben's  brother  (Park  County, 
1895).  Both  towns  were  located  near  the  famous  Sutter 
gold  mining  area  of  California.  Consequently,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  Ben  Sheffield  was  born  in 
that  general  California  locality  even  though  an  inquiry 
at  the  Mariposa  County  Auditor-Recorder  Office  pro- 
duced no  record  of  his  birth  (Mariposa  County,  1993). 
Ben  was  the  son  of  William  Edward  Sheffield  and 
Susan  La  May  (Jackson's  Hole  Courier,  1946).  There  is 
some  question  as  to  the  spelling  of  his  mother's  name: 
Ben's  Marriage  License  registered  "Susie  Le  Ma"  (Park 
County,  1893);  Ed  Sheffield's  Marriage  License  record- 
ed "Susia  Malen"  (Park  County,  1895);  Ben's  sister 
claimed  that  it  was"Suyon  Le  Mei"  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Jr., 
1993).  Where  his  parents  were  born  is  also  a  puzzle: 
Ben  Sheffield,  Jr.,  recalled  that  his  grandfather  was  born 
in  England  and  grandmother  in  Dublin,  Ireland 
(Sheffield,  Ben,  Jr.,  1989).  The  1910  U.S.  Census  listed 
Virginia  as  the  birthplace  for  Ben  Sheffield's  parents 
(U.S.  Census,  1910).  By  contrast,  the  1900  U.S.  Census 
listed  Ed  Sheffield's  father  as  being  born  in  Indiana  and 
his  mother  in  France  (U.S.  Census,  1900).  These 


conflicting  statements  might  have  been  resolved  if  the 
birth  record  of  Ben  Sheffield,  Sr.,  could  have  been 
traced. 

While  Ben  had  two  sisters  and  two  brothers,  he  was 
closest  to  his  brother  Edward,  for  their  activities  and 
business  were  interconnected  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  William  Sheffield  moved  his  family  from 
California  when  he  became  an  Indian  agent  (Fig.  91). 
Two  places  of  residence  have  been  mentioned.  In  Ben's 
obituary,  it  is  stated  that  they  moved  to  the  Willamette 
River  Indian  Reservation,  Oregon  (Jackson's  Hole 
Courier,  1946).  Another  reference  mentions  Walla 
Walla,  Washington  (House,  1983).  Also,  House  (1983) 
related  that  the  father  died  when  Ben  was  in  his  early 
teens.  This  is  substantiated  by  an  early  account  written 
by  Ben,  Sr.,  about  his  childhood:  When  he  was  14  years 
old,  he  was  with  a  guardian,  Charles  Painter,  and  living 
in  Walla  Walla,  Washington  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr.,  no 
date). 

As  early  as  1877,  Ben  Sheffield  left  his  home: 

"The  winter  of  1877 1  had  not  been  in  the  best  of  health, 
and  had  to  quit  school.  I  had  begged  my  guardian  Mr. 
Chas.  Painter  to  allow  me  to  spend  the  summer  on  some 
stock  ranch.  He  finally  agreed  to  it  if  I  would  make  myself 
useful  I  could  go  with  Mr.  Tom  Berry  to  his  big  sheep  ranch 
120  miles  northwest  of  Walla  Walla,  so  when  the  day 
arrived  for  us  to  leave  Walla  Walla  it  was  a  bright  spot  in 
my  recollection"  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr.,  no  date). 

He  may  have  worked  for  this  ranch  a  few  years  until  he 
trailed  a  band  of  sheep  to  Montana  (House,  1983). 
In  June  1882,  it  was  rumored  that  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  was  planning  to  establish  a  supply  store 
near  Benson's  Landing,  Montana,  on  the  Yellowstone 
River.  When  30  railroad  freight  wagons  arrived  across 
the  river  from  Benson's  Landing,  Clark  City  was  created 
with  the  construction  of  a  100-foot  wide  main  street. 
Clark  City  was  soon  renamed  Livingston  and  had  a 
population  of  500  in  November  1882  and  the  following 
businesses: "When  the  first  construction  train  reached 
the  town  there  were  two  hotels,  one  hardware  store,  two 
restaurants,  two  watchmakers,  three  blacksmiths,  two 
wholesale  liquor  dealers,  two  meat  markets,  six  general 
merchandise  stores,  two  drug  stores  and  thirty  saloons" 
(Enterprise  Publishing  Co.,  1900). 
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Another  new  industry  in  Montana  began  in  1883 
with  the  arrival  of  200,000  sheep.  A  large  proportion  of 
those  sheep  were  driven  into  the  upper  Yellowstone 
region  (Enterprise  Publishing  Co.,  1900). 

Little  is  known  about  Ben's  Montana  activities  until 
the  advent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  town  of  Livingston.  House  (1983)  stated 
that  during  Ben's  early  days  in  Livingston,  he  killed 
game  to  feed  the  railroad  construction  crews,  broke 
horses,  cut  hay  for  the  railroad  and  took  buffalo  hides  to 
Fort  Benton  for  tanning.  The  earliest  documented  ref- 
erence to  Ben  Sheffield's  Montana  activities  was  the 
report  of  a  criminal  case  "Territory  of  Montana  vs. 
Benjamin  D.  Sheffield"  in  the  District  Court,  Gallatin 
County,  Montana  (Gallatin  County,  1885).  Sheffield 
was  charged  with  an  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  "in 
and  upon  one  John  S.  Foley."  After  a  disagreement  at  a 
Livingston  roller  skating  rink  on  January  26,  1885,  John 
Foley  and  his  friends  attacked  Sheffield  on  his  way 
home.  Sheffield  defended  himself  with  a  knife  and  in 
the  process  stabbed  Foley  several  times.  A  Grand  Jury 
dismissed  the  case  and  the  defendant  was  discharged  on 
March  26,  1885  (Gallatin  County,  1885a).  The 
Livingston  Enterprise  (1885)  report  of  the  case  men- 
tioned that  Ben  Sheffield  was  "a  young  ranchman  own- 
ing a  part  of  the  island  opposite  town."  Ben,  at  that 
time,  must  have  been  well-established  in  the  new  town 
of  Livingston. 

Undoubtedly,  Ben's  experience  with  sheep  ranching 
proved  to  be  very  valuable,  enabling  him  to  supplement 
his  income  by  the  seasonal  employment  of  shearing 
sheep.  In  1893  and  1895,  the  Livingston  Enterprise 
reported  that  Ben  Sheffield's  and  T  F.  Guiden's  crew  of 
sheep  shearers  were  leaving  Livingston  to  shear  sheep 
on  one  of  the  sheep  ranches  (Livingston  Enterprise 
1893,  1895).  The  U.S.  Census  (1900a)  for  Livingston 
lists  Ben's  occupation  as  a  "sheep  shearer." 

In  1883,  a  William  F.  Sheard  came  to  Livingston 
and  established  a  sporting  goods  and  taxidermy  shop 
(Hubert,  1984).  By  1885,  he  was  considered  "an  ener- 
getic young  business  man  who  is  winning  popularity" 
(Livingston  Enterprise,  1885a).  Prior  to  1892,  Sheard 
developed  and  marketed  the  Gold  Bead  Front  Sight  for 
rifles  which  was  quite  radical  at  the  time  and  preferred 
by  both  sportsmen  and  target  shooters  (Hubert,  1984). 
Ben  Sheffield  had  contact  with  Sheard  when  he  was  in 
Livingston  and  guided  for  him  in  1894,  taking  a  party 


of  Germans  on  a  month-long  hunting  trip  in  the  moun- 
tains (Livingston  Enterprise,  1894).  Sheard,  who  was 
known  as  an  excellent  shot  and  had  entered  many 
sharpshooting  contests,  must  have  had  great  confidence 
in  Sheffield;  Ben  in  later  years  did  some  exhibiting  and 
trick  shooting  to  advertise  Sheard's  Gold  Bead  Sight  in 
the  midwest  (House,  1983;  Sheffield,  Ben,  Jr.,  1989). 
Sheard  closed  his  business  in  Livingston  in  November 
1895  to  move  to  Tacoma,  Washington  (Livingston 
Enterprise,  1895a). 

To  entertain  the  local  sportsmen  and  also  for  his 
own  profit,  Ben  Sheffield  organized  "turkey  shoots"  on 
Livingston's  McLeod  Island.  Those  were  held  near 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  so  men  could  secure  fowl 
for  holiday  dinners.  At  first,  only  turkeys  were  used; 
but  later  chickens  were  added  as  targets.  The 
Livingston  Enterprise  faithfully  recorded  most  of  these 
"festive"  occasions  from  1887  through  1897.  One  of  the 
more  graphic  descriptions  follows: 

"The  turkey  shoot  which  was  gotten  up  by  Messrs.  £.  A. 
Smith  and  Bennie  Sheffield,  and  took  place  on  the  island  just 
across  the  bridge,  drew  out  all  the  crack  rifle  shots 
Thanksgiving  day,  and  many  who  were  pop  shots.   The 
shooting  began  early  in  the  morning  and  continued  through- 
out the  day.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  day  the  range  was  seven- 
ty yards  with  turkey's  head  thrust  through  the  top  oj  a  box 
for  a  target,  and  it  was  astonishing  with  what  apparent  nat- 
ural instinct  the  festive  fowls  flattened  out  their  heads  on  the 
top  of  the  box,  and  with  what  persistence  the  boys  sought  to 
hit  them.  Shot  after  shot  were  fired  at  these  living  targets 
and  occasionally  one  would  scale  the  neck  and  draw  blood. 
Occasionally  the  boys  would  protest  that  the  range  was  too 
long,  and  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  all  agreeableness,  would  cause 
the  distance  to  be  shortened  a  few  yards.   This  practice  con- 
tinued until  nightfall  when  the  fourteenth  and  last  turkey 
was  killed  at  a  distance  of  not  over  forty  yards.  The  shoot 
was  very  well  patronized  and,  everything  considered,  the 
owners  of  the  turkeys  conducted  it  fairly  for  all.  Some  of  the 
turkeys  brought  Messrs.  Smith  and  Sheffield  large  returns, 
but  others  went  at  less  than  their  real  value"  (Livingston 
Enterprise,  1887). 

On  December  26,  1891,  the  Livingston  Enterprise 
(1891)  announced  that  B.  D.  Sheffield  was  appointed 
Deputy  Sheriff  under  Sheriff^  Templeton  and  a  notice  to 
that  effect  was  filed  in  the  County  Clerk's  Office. 
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Sheffield  was  already  working  as  a  deputy  sheriff  accord- 
ing to  the  Livingston  Herald  on  April  23,  1891,  when  he 
brought  to  Livingston,  from  the  upper  Yellowstone 
country  (referring  to  country  just  north  of  Yellowstone 
Park),  a  man  indicted  by  a  grand  jury  (Livingston 
Herald,  1891).  The  Park  County  Sheriff's  Criminal 
Docket  Book  1887-1893  lists  Ben  as  a  sheriff's  server 
(Deputy  Sheriff)  and  the"Dates  of  Serve"  were  recorded 
from  April  1891  to  December  1892.  The  Docket  Book 
of  1893-1899  mentioned  Ben  Sheffield's  name  only 
twice  in  1896  (Park  County  Sheriff,  1887-1893,  1893- 
1899).  The  Livingston  Enterprise  accounts  of  Ben's 
activities  in  the  Sheriff's  Office  end  on  December  10, 
1892,  by  reporting, "Ben  Sheffield  is  doing  special  deputy 
work  at  the  Sheriff's  office"  (Livingston  Enterprise, 
1892).  Sheffield  might  have  quit  the  job  of  Deputy 
Sheriff  at  the  end  of  1892  because  Sheriff  Oliver 
Templeton,  a  Republican,  was  replaced  by  John  Conrow, 
a  Democrat.  The  newspaper  stated,  'Applicants  for  the 
position  of  deputy  sheriff  under  the  Democratic 
Administration  of  that  office  are  numerous,  including  to 
date  ..."  (Livingston  Enterprise,  1892a).  Ben  Sheffield's 
name  did  not  appear  on  that  list. 

During  December  1892,  Ben  started  a  new  business 
enterprise  (Fig.  92): 

"B.  D.  Sheffield  and  Truman  Jackson  have  leased  the  base- 
ment of  Hefjerlin's  Opera  House  and  will  open  up  billiard 
and  pool  parlors  therein.  Sheffield  and  Jackson  will  give 
their  personal  attention  to  the  management  of  this  new 
enterprise  and  as  both  are  popular  and  obliging  the  public 


Fig,  92.        Hefferlin  Opera  House,  Livingston,  Montana. 


will  be  assured  of  a  pleasant  resort  for  recreation" 
(Livingston  Enterprise,  1892b). 

The  formal  opening  was  during  the  week  of  January  7 
(Livingston  Enterprise,  1893a). 

Another  special  event  took  place  during  1893;  Ben 
Sheffield  married  Nellie  Patton,  daughter  of  John  and         I 
Laura  Wright  Patton,  at  the  Patton  home  in  Livingston 
on  October  17  (Livingston  Enterprise,  1893b;  Park 
County  1893). 

"The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Patton  was  the  scene  of  a 
most  pleasant  and  memorable  occasion  Tuesday  evening,  it        i 
being  that  of  the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Nellie,  to 
Benjamin  D.  Sheffield.  A  large  number  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives assembled  to  witness  the  happy  event  and  when  all  had 
been  comfortably  stationed  in  the  spacious  parlors  the  con- 
tracting parties,  led  by  Miss  Myrtle  Wright,  entered  to  the 
strains  of  Mendelssohn's  wedding  march,  played  by  Miss 
Nellie  Holliday,  and  took  their  positions  under  a  beautiful 
horseshoe  of  natural  flowers.  The  words  that  made  them 
husband  and  wife  were  then  pronounced  by  Rev.  W.  C. 
Fowler  ofHolbrook  Congregational  church.  Congratulations 
followed,  an  elegant  supper  was  served  and  a  pleasant 
evening  passed  with  music  and  social  converse"  (Livingston 
Enterprise,  1893c). 

Nellie  "was  born  in  Daviess  County,  Missouri,  March  1, 
1877,  and  with  her  parents  removed  to  this  city  in 
1884"  (Livingston  Enterprise,  1894a). 

After  having  such  a  banner  year,  Ben  experienced 
tragedy.  Nellie  died  shortly  after 
their  daughter  was  born  on  June 
12,  1894  (Livingston  Enterprise, 
1894a,  1894h).  To  add  to  his  sor- 
row, Ben's  infant  daughter  died  at 
the  end  of  August  (Livingston 
Enterprise,  1894b). 

Before  those  events  took 
place,  Truman  Jackson,  Ben's 
partner  in  the  Opera  House 
Billiard  and  Pool  Parlors  retired 
and  Ben  became  the  sole  propri- 
etor in  January  1894.  By 
February,  Sheffield  had  removed 
his  parlors  to  the  storeroom  in 
the  Albemarle  Annex.  In  March, 
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he  had  added  soft:  drinks  to  his  stock  and  was  painting 
and  papering  the  interior  (Livingston  Enterprise,  1894c, 
1894d,  1894e).  The  following  was  his  advertisement 
(Livingston  Enterprise,  1894f): 

ALBEMARLE  ANNEX 

BILLIARD  AND  POOL 
PARLORS 

B.  D.  SHEFFIELD,  Proprietor. 

A  choice  line  of 
SOFT  DRINKS  AND  CIGARS 

Constantly  kept  in  stock. 

The  best  and  finest  equipped  billiard  and  pool  tables 
in  the  city. 

MAIN  STREET  NEAR  PARK,  LIVINGSTON. 

BILLIARD  SUPPLIES. 

By  the  first  week  of  February  1895,  Ben  Sheffield 
had  leased  a  room  in  the  Hefferlin  Block  of  downtown 
Livingston  and  established  a  saloon  and  billiard  parlor 
under  the  name"B.  D.  Sheffield  8C  Company"  They  gave 
"a  grand  reception  to  their  friends,  a  feature  of  which 
was  a  grand  free  lunch."  In  October,  the  company 
added  a  card  room  to  their  business  (Livingston 
Enterprise,  1895b,  1895c,  1895d).  The  letterhead  of  a 
letter  Ben  wrote  to  Captain  Anderson,  Superintendent 
of  Yellowstone  Park,  must  have  referred  to  the  above 
business:  "Midway  Sample  Room,  B.  D.  Sheffield, 
Manager,  Billiard  and  Pool  Parlor  in  Connection" 
(Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr.,  1895). 

At  the  beginning  of  1897,  Sheffield  "accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  A.  W.  Miles"  (Livingston  Enterprise,  1897). 
No  details  were  given,  but  Ben's  hunting  and  guiding 
business  was  in  full-swing.  Therefore,  he  probably 
found  it  hard  to  conduct  his  own  pool  and  billiard  busi- 
ness when  he  was  away  so  often.  The  position  with  A. 
W.  Miles  might  have  been  one  to  tide  him  over  during 
his  slack  period  in  winter.  We  do  know  that  Arthur 


Wellington  Miles  came  to  Livingston  around  1883  and 
built: 

"One  of  the  most  complete  hardware  and  implement  estab- 
lishments in  the  state,  and  is  owned  and  operated  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  A.  W.  Miles,  himself  He  carries  a 
complete  stock  of  the  best  farm  machinery,  hand-made  west- 
ern harness,  and  is  the  sole  manufacturer  of  Miles'  cowboy 
saddles,  with  nothing  lacking  in  the  line  of  light  and  heavy 
hardware.  Besides  this  he  has  the  agency  for  Deering  and 
McCormick  mowers  and  binders,  Racine  wagons,  carriages, 
buggies  and  mountain  spring  wagons,  Majestic  steel  ranges, 
and  Eastman  Kodaks  and  supplies"  (Enterprise  Publishing 
Company,  1900). 

Also,  Miles  invested  in  real  estate  in  Montana  and 
California  and  was  elected  Livingston  mayor  for  two 
terms.  Later,  Miles  hired  Ben  to  take  he  and  his  friends 
on  hunting  trips  to  the  Jackson  Hole  country 
(Livingston  Enterprise,  1898,  1898a).  An  item  in  the 
January  1901  Livingston  Enterprise  might  refer  to  Ben's 
aforementioned  1897  position  with  A.  W  Miles:  "B.  D. 
Sheffield  who  has  had  charge  of  the  city  hack  line  of  A. 
W  Miles,  resigned  his  position  the  first  of  the  year  and 
will  leave  for  Chicago,  where  he  will  visit  for  three 
months"  (Livingston  Enterprise,  1901).  The  fact  that  A. 
W  Miles  was  building  a  corral  in  back  of  his  building  in 
February  1897,  might  suggest  the  beginning  of  a  hack 
business  (Livingston  Enterprise,  1897a). 

The  first  mention  of  Sheffield  being  involved  in 
photography,  a  hobby  continued  throughout  his  life- 
time, was  in  the  spring  of  1897  (Livingston  Enterprise, 
1897b,  1897c).  He  returned  from  Yellowstone  Park 
where  he  obtained  172  different  photos  of  wild  game  of 
all  kinds.  At  that  time  he  planned  to  finish  some  of  the 
photos  and  sell  them. 

Sheffield  returned  to  Yellowstone  Park  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1898  and  secured  additional  photos  of 
game  by  using  his  new  invention  (Livingston 
Enterprise,  1898c,  1898d). 

"B.  D.  Sheffield  had  on  exhibition  the  first  of  the  week  at 
Miles'  hardware  store  a  working  model  of  his  new  device  for 
obtaining  'snap  shots,'  or  instantaneous  photographs.   The 
invention  is  one  which  Mr.  Sheffield  has  been  at  work  upon 
during  the  past  winter,  the  desirability  of  which  was  made 
apparent  to  him  while  taking  views  of  wild  game  in 
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Wonderland.  It  is  a  combination  rijle 
stock  and  camera,  so  arranged  that  it 
can  he  thrown  to  the  shoulder,  a  'head 
drawn  upon  the  hand  of  animals  or 
any  moving  ohject  through  a  peep-sight 
and  hy  trigger  attachment,  similar  to 
those  of  a  shotgun,  the  camera  is  readi- 
ly worked  and  a  view  secured.  The 
mechanism  is  too  intricate  for  a  detailed    p^^^  93,        £^^/^  Sheffield  cabins  at  Moran,  1903. 
description,  but  to  those  familiar  with  the 
art  of  photography  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  practicability  of  the  device.  Mr. 
Sheffield,  armed  with  his  invention, 
started  for  the  Yellowstone  Park  where 
he  will  make  a  practical  test  of  it  by 
obtaining  views  of  several  of  the  bands 
of  game  in  the  national  reservation" 
(Livingston  Enterprise,  1898b). 


Injune  1899,  Ben  Sheffield 
returned  from  Chicago  where  he 
obtained  a  patent  for  his  new  rifle- 
camera.  Also,  he  was  able  to  book  a 
number  of  camping  trips  to 
Wyoming  for  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1899  (Livingston  Enterprise,  1899). 
During  the  late  1890's,  the  Livingston 
Enterprise  increasingly  reported  Ben's  trips  to  the 
"Jackson  Lake  country."  Ben's  routine  was  to  go  to 
Chicago  in  the  winter  where  he  booked  parties  for  sum- 
mer and  fall  pack  trips  and  then  back  to  Livingston  in 
May.  Usually  the  pack  trips  were  taken  from  June  to 
November.  By  1901,  Ben  had  sold  his  land  on  McLeod 
Island  and  as  previously  mentioned,  had  resigned  as 
operator  of  the  city  hack  line.  He  was  still  going  to 
Chicago  and  operating  a  pack  trip  business  from 
Livingston. 

The  newspaper  reported  on  August  9,  1902,  "Ben 
Sheffield  will  leave  today  for  a  business  trip  to  the 
Jackson  Lake  country"  (Livingston  Enterprise,  1902), 
which  was  the  first  indication  of  Ben's  new  enterprise,  a 
resort  at  Jackson  Lake.  After  Ben's  return  from  Chicago 
in  1903,  it  was  reported  in  June, 


Fig.  94.        Albemarle  Hotel,  Livingston,  Montana. 


booklet  Mr  Sheffield  describes  everything  that  all  respective 
tourists  ought  to  know  about  the  trip  to  Jackson  Lake.  Mr. 
Sheffield's  business  is  constantly  in  (demand),  and  as  fast  as 
one  party  returns  from  the  Lake  another  goes  out" 
(Livingston  Enterprise,  1903). 

Ben  wrote  in  his  1903  booklet.  Camping  and  Big 
Game  Hunting  in  the  North-West,  that  he  had  plenty  of 
rowboats  on  Jackson  Lake  and  a  naptha  launch  for  12 
people  but  does  not  mention  any  accommodations  on 
the  lake  itself  It  does  state  that  his  business  address 
was  still  Livingston  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr.,  1903).  On  July 
11,  1903,  the  Livingston  Enterprise  (1903a)  reported 
that  Ben  had  returned  "from  Jackson  Lake  where  he  has 
his  summer  camp." 

In  1904,  the  Livingston  Enterprise  (1904)  mentions 
another  "handsome  booklet"  issued  by  Sheffield  to 
"B.  D.  Sheffield  has  prepared  for  circulation  in  the  east  an  advertise  his  business  in  the  Jackson  Lake  region.  In 

attractive  booklet  illustrative  of  the  scenes  and  experiences  of      July,"B.  D.  Sheffield  arrived  in  the  city  the  first  of  the 
those  who  take  his  hunting  and  camping  trips.  In  the  week  from  Jackson  Lake  where  he  has  been  all  summer 
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Fig.  95.        Ben  Sheffield,  Sr.,  and  Margaret  Rice  Sheffield, 


so  far  erecting  buildings  for 
accommodation  of  his  hunting 
parties  this  fall"  (Livingston 
Enterprise,  1904a)  (Fig.  93). 
Sheffield's  1904  booklet, 
Camping  and  Big  Game  Hunting  in 
the  Far  Northwest,  still  listed  his 
address  as  Livingston  (Sheffield, 
Ben,  Sr.,  1904).  The  1904 
Livingston  City  Directory  listed  B. 
D.  Sheffield  as  a  guide,  boarding 
at  the  Albemarle  Hotel  (Polk, 
1904-05)  (Fig.  94). 

Apparently,  1905  was  the 
time  Ben  Sheffield  established 
his  permanent  residence  in 
Moran,  Wyoming,  at  the  outlet 
of  Jackson  Lake,  and  used 
Livingston  only  as  a  transportation   p-    gy- 
center.  A  Moran  letter  from  Ben  to 
the  Livingston  Enterprise  (1905) 


Margaret,  Ben,  Jr..  Morrow  and 
Ben  Sheffield,  Sr.,  1918. 


on  December  30  stated,  "all  lakes 
closed  there  on  the  10th  and 
that  sleighing  has  been  fine  since 
the  20th  of  November."  His 
1905  booklet.  Camping  and  Big 
Game  Hunting,  listed  for  the  first 
time  Moran,  Wyoming,  as  his 
address.  Also,  it  stated  that  a 
tourist  could  reach  Teton  Lodge 
via  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  National  Park 
route  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr.,  1905). 
In  February  1906,  the  Livingston 
Enterprise  verified  this  transfer 
to  Moran:  "Ben  D.  Sheffield,  the 
noted  Park  guide  was  in  the  city 
Wednesday  from  his  winter 
home  in  Wyoming.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  Chicago  where  he  will 
spend  the  balance  of  the  winter" 
(Livingston  Enterprise,  1906). 
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That  trip  to  Chicago  probably  extended  into  May 
1906,  for  it  was  reported  that  Ben  Sheffield  married 
Margaret  Cannon  Rice  (Fig.  95)  in  that  city  on  May  9, 
1906.  Margaret,  born  in  1879  in  Wisconsin,  was  the 
eighth  of  12  children  and  worked  as  a  governess  in 
Chicago  until  her  marriage.  The  Sheffields  had  two 
sons  (Fig.  96):  Ben,  Jr.,  born  in  1907;  and  William 
Morrow,  born  in  1916  (House,  1983;  Sheffield,  Ben,  Jr., 
1993).  This  was  an  opportunistic  time  for  the  marriage; 
for  together  they  could  develop  the  Teton  Lodge,  com- 
bining their  special  talents. 

While  Sheffield  was  living  in  Livingston,  he 
acquired  property  at  an  early  age.  His  name  was  associ- 
ated at  different  times  with  what  was  known  by  local 
residents  as"McLeod  Island."  This  island  was  located  in 
the  Yellowstone  River  south  of  Livingston.  Over  the 
years,  the  island  had  changed  character  due  to  flooding 
and  filling;  so  it  is  hard  to  trace  the  exact  development 
of  Sheffield's  ownership. 

As  mentioned  before  in  1885,  Ben  Sheffield  was 
described  as  "a  young  ranchman  owning  a  part  of  the 
island  opposite  town"  (Livingston  Enterprise,  1885). 
But  it  wasn't  until  October  14,  1890,  that  Ben  made 
final  proof  on  his  homestead  on  the  island  (Park 
County,  1890;  Livingston  Enterprise,  1890).  The  home- 
stead contained  around  121  acres.  Immediately  on  the 
same  day,  Sheffield  signed  a  warranty  deed  conveying 
the  same  property  to  Allan  Joy  for  $10,000  (Park 
County,  1890a).  When  Ben  was  married  in  October 
1893,  after  the  transfer  of  this  property,  he  completed  a 
residence  and  then  occupied  it  on  McLeod  Island 
(Livingston  Enterprise,  1893d).  Consequently,  he  either 
retained  some  land  on  the  island  or  leased  it.  To  com- 
plicate matters,  D.  H.  McLeod  deeded  33.06  acres  in 
1897  to  Sheffield  on  the  island  (Park  County,  1897). 
Ben  still  lived  there  on  December  30,  1899,  when  he 
gave  "a  stag  dinner  at  his  residence  on  the  island 
Christmas,  when  eight  of  his  bachelor  friends  were 
treated  to  one  of  the  finest  dinners  ever  served  in  the 
vicinity"  (Livingston  Enterprise,  1899a).  Sometime 
before  Sheffield  moved  to  Moran,  he  must  have  sold 
any  property  he  had  on  McLeod  Island.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  trace  the  transaction  in  the  County  Clerk's  Office; 
but  the  newspaper  on  March  3,  1900,  mentioned  that 
"William  Hruza  has  purchased  from  Charles  B.  Power 
of  Choteau  County  all  that  portion  of  the  island  east  of 
the  city  formerly  owned  by  Ben  Sheffield"  (Livingston 
Enterprise,  1900). 


The  furnishing  of  guides  and  pack  outfits  for  hunt- 
ing and  touring  parties  was  Ben  Sheffield's  major  occu- 
pation during  the  years  in  Livingston.  He  gradually 
increased  his  business  from  taking  a  few  sportsmen  out 
to  the  neighborhood  mountains  to  a  large  enterprise  of 
guiding  tourists  and  hunters  through  Yellowstone  Park 
and  on  to  Jackson  Lake.  When  Sheffield  was  forced  to 
take  a  client  to  District  Court  to  claim  the  money  owed 
him  from  an  abortive  pack  trip,  some  of  his  business 
structure  was  revealed  in  1894: 

"That  the  said  plaintiff  (Sheffield)  and  one].  Lee  Lockwood 
were  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1894,  and  for  a  lon^  time 
prior  thereto  co-partners  doin^  business  under  the  firm 
name  and  style  of  Sheffield  &  Lockwood  at  the  City  of 
Livingston,  Park  County,  Montana,  and  engaged  in  trans- 
porting tourists  and  hunting  parties  through  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  on  hunting  trips  into  the  mountains" 
(Park  County,  1894). 

It  went  on  to  say  that  Lockwood  transferred  his  interest 
in  the  partnership  to  Sheffield  September  1,  1894. 

If  Sheffield  engaged  in  the  aforementioned  business 
before  1894,  the  Livingston  Enterprise  (1890a,  1892c) 
only  reported  one  hunting  trip  by  Sheffield  in  1890  and 
one  in  1892.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  and  child  in 
1894,  the  next  reported  trips  by  the  newspaper  were  three 
hunting  trips  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Business  picked  up, 
if  one  can  rely  on  the  newspaper's  reporting;  the 
Livingston  Enterprise  elaborated  on  the  many  trips  taken 
by  Sheffield  and  his  clients  from  1895  to  1906.  After 
Lockwood  transferred  his  interest  in  the  partnership, 
Sheffield  continued  as"B.  D  Sheffield  8C  Co."  The  fol- 
lowing was  his  letterhead  in  1897  (Sheffield,  Ed,  1897): 

b.  d.  sheffield  &  co., 
Hunting  and  Camping  Outfitters* 

A  long  experience  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  enables  us  to 

fully  equip  and  extend  to  parties  in  our  charge  every  facility  for 

successfully  hunting  all  kinds  of  Rocky  Mountain  game, 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

Hunting  and  Camping  Parties  furnished  with  Pack 
Outfits,  Cooks  and  Competent  Guides. 
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Most  of  Sheffield's  clients  were  from  Chicago  but 
there  were  a  few  from  foreign  countries  and  from  east- 
ern states.  Soliciting  on  his  winter  Chicago  trips 
seemed  to  have  paid  off.  One  of  the  humorous 
accounts  of  Ben's  hunting  trips  was  reported  in  1905, 
involving  the  Prince  and  Princess  Mannsfeldt  of 
Austria.  This  was  a  month-long 
hunting  trip  to  the  Jackson  Lake 
country,  guided  by  Sheffield 
(Livingston  Enterprise,  1905a).  The 
Princess  remarked  after  the  trip,  "I 
found  the  people  thereabout 
extremely  gruff;  indeed,  they  were  so 
nearly  savage  in  their  appearance 
and  manner  that  I  was  frequently 
frightened.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
get  them  to  do  anything  for  one."  In 
reply,  the  Livingston  Enterprise 
(1905b)  made  the  following  com- 
ment about  the  Prince  and  Princess: 

"The  Enterprise  recalls  their  appear- 
ance here,  both  going  and  coming,  hut 


fails  to  remember  any  circumstance  that  did  not  add  to  their 
enjoyment.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  October  they 
arrived,  in  state,  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  servants,  a 
miniature  dog  clad  in  pajamas,  and  provided  with  a  sleeping 
muff  That  evening,  in  company  with  the  guide  who  accom- 
panied them  on  their  trip  into  the  Jackson  Hole  country. 


Fig.  97.        Ben  She^ield,  Sr.'s  hunting  camp. 


Fig.  98.        Ben  Sheffield,  Sr.'s  continental  divide  camp  in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  with  baggage  wagons  on  the  left  and 
passenger  wagons  on  the  right,  prior  to  190S  or  1904. 
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HOSE  who  are  fond  of  the  Camera  should  not 
fail  to  visit  this  section,  which  is  picturesque  and 
beautiful  beyond  compariscjn. 

Our  new  camp  is  delightfully  situated  on 
Jackson's  Lake,  and  includes  complete  hunting 
outfits  and  every  appointment  calculated  to  make 
the  visit  of  gentlemen  sportsmen  enjoyable  as 
well  as  successful. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  references 
cheerfully  furnished.     Address ; 


JOHN  FERY. 

OR 

ED.  SHEFFIELD, 


-MUi J^^O, 

UINTA  COUNTY.  WYOMINQ 


Vxg.  99.        Front  and  back  of  business  card  of  John  Fery  and 
Ed  Sheffield,  advertising  their  hunting  camp. 


they  occupied  a  box  at  the  Hefferlin,  where  May  Irwin  gave 
a  delightful  rendition  of 'Mrs.  Black  is  Back.'  If  anyone  shot 
the  lights  out  during  the  performance  it  is  not  within  the 
memory  of  any  resident  of  Livingston,  and  if  the  Prince  or 
Princess  got  frisked  for  any  money  while  the  show  was  going 
on  the  fact  was  not  reported  to  the  police.  Evidently  they 
had  a  most  enjoyable  time  during  the  whole  performance,  if 
outward  manifestations  of  amusement  and  approval  count 
for  anything. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  their  hunt  in  the  Jackson  Hole. 
They  had  the  best  of  guides,  horses,  camping  outfit,  and 
everything  that  tended  to  afford  amusement  and  recreation. 
When  they  returned  to  this  city  they  brought  back  four  elk 
heads,  two  bear,  and  a  large  number  of  antelope.  One  of  the 
elk  heads  is  among  the  finest  ever  brought  to  this  city. 


For  this  reason  the  Enterprise  regrets  to  learn  that  the 
princess  suffered  any  paroxysms  of  fear  during  her  stay, 
either  in  Livingston  or  the  Jackson  Hole,  and  very  much 
doubts  if  such  is  a  fact." 

Most  of  Sheffield's  hunting  trips  before  1895 
appeared  to  be  in  the  local  mountains  near  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  The  first  hint  that  they  were  extended 
into  the  Jackson  Lake  area  was  a  2- week  trip  into  the 
"mountains  of  northern  Wyoming"  (Livingston 
Enterprise,  1895e).  There  was  no  news  about  Ben  in 
the  1896  newspapers;  but  during  1897  and  after,  his 
Livingston-based  hunting  trips  mainly  were  connected 
with  the  Jackson  Lake  country  (Livingston  Enterprise, 
1897d)  (Fig.  97). 

Sheffield  took  advantage  of  the  trip  through 
Yellowstone  Park  on  his  way  south.  He  advised  his 
clients  to  get  a  copy  of  Wonderland  from  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  for  detailed  information  about  the 
park.  He  goes  on  to  say  in  his  brochure  that  at  Lake 
Lewis,  "Our  camping  trip  proper  begins  at  this  point. 
Up  to  the  time  we  reach  Yellowstone  Lake,  we  have 
been  stopping  at  the  Park  Association  Hotels,  or  at  the 
Wiley  camps,  which  ever  happens  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient" (Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr.,  1905).  The  Yellowstone 
Park  Company  listed  their  hotel  and  mess  rates  in  1907: 
Mr.  Sheffield  and  his  men  were  to  be  charged  50<f  for 
meals  and  50<f  for  lodging  (Yellowstone  Park  Company, 
1907). 

A  record  of  Ben  Sheffield's  tenure  as  a  registered 
guide  to  take  camping  parties  through  the  park  (Fig.  98) 
is  reflected  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Acting 
Superintendents  of  Yellowstone  National  Park;  the  ear- 
liest registration  recorded  was  in  1897.  Though  the 
record  is  not  complete,  the  Monthly  Reports  of  the 
Snake  River  Station,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  record- 
ed some  of  Sheffield's  parties  going  past  the  south 
boundary  of  the  park.  The  first  recorded  was  on 
September  23,  1896,  when  the  Miles  party  returned 
through  the  park  with  four  elk  heads,  one  antelope 
head,  six  antelope  hams,  one  elk  ham,  one  bear  skin  and 
one  lion  skin  (Snake  River  Station,  1896).  Also,  the 
Monthly  Reports  recorded  other  Sheffield  trips  into  the 
early  1900's. 

Because  of  Ben  Sheffield's  perseverance  and  busi- 
ness sense,  his  Teton  Lodge  at  Moran,  Wyoming, 
became  the  first  permanent  long-term  resort  in  north- 
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Fig.  100. 


ern  Jackson  Hole.  There  were  many 
guides  who  took  hunting  parties 
along  the  southern  boundary  of 
Yellowstone  Park  during  the  1880  s 
and  1890's  from  the  surrounding 
states,  but  most  of  them  did  not 
establish  permanent  camps.  Some 
of  the  guides  tried  but  failed  within 
a  few  years.  Ben's  brother  Ed  was 
one  of  those. 

Ed  Sheffield  was  a  familiar  resi- 
dent in  Livingston  and  his  social 
and  occupational  activities  were 
reported  in  the  Livingston  Enterprise 
from  1894  to  1900.  To  make  ends 
meet,  he  worked  for  Ben  occasional- 
ly, guiding  tourists  through  the  park  and  hunters  in 
Wyoming.  One  of  the  first  trips  was  a  70-day  1894 
hunt  in  Wyoming  and  Idaho  (Livingston  Enterprise, 
1894g).  In  1895,  Ed  guided  three  times  for  Sheffield  & 
Company,  one  of  which  resulted  in  a  fatal  accident  for 
one  of  his  clients  (Livingston  Enterprise,  1895f).  His 
activities  were  curtailed  when  he  was  arrested  on  March 
2,  1896,  along  with  A.  G.  Vance  for  killing  four  elk  and 
one  deer  in  Yellowstone  Park.  They  were  found  guilty 
on  June  4,  1896,  and  fined  $50  each  (Meldrum,  1896; 
Livingston  Enterprise,  1896).  In  1897,  Ed  wrote  to  Col. 
Young,  Superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Park,  to  ask  for 
permission  to  take  a  client  through  the  park  and  was 
refused  because  of  his  past  history  (Sheffield,  Ed,  1897; 
Young,  1897a).  Ed  Sheffield  was  reinstated  in  the  park 
by  Superintendent  Pitcher  in  1904  (Pitcher,  1904a). 

In  1899,  the  Livingston  Enterprise  (1899b;  1899c) 
reported,  "Ed  Sheffield  is  over  from  Jackson  Lake  coun- 
try, where  he  is  associated  with  John  Fery  in  conducting 
a  hunters'  retreat."  Ed  had  guided  Fery,  an  artist  from 
New  Jersey,  the  summer  before  in  Wyoming  at  which 
time  Fery  hunted  and  made  pen  sketches  of  scenery.  In 
1900,  "John  Fery,  wife  and  3  children  left  for  Jackson 
Hole  country  Thursday,  where  they  will  spend  the  Fall. 
Mr.  Fery  is  interested  with  Ed  Sheffield  in  a  hunting 
station  there"  (Livingston  Enterprise,  1900a).  John  and 
Ed  went  as  far  as  producing  business  cards  to  advertise 
their  camp  with  sketches  by  Fery  on  the  front  (Fig.  99) 


Ed  Sheffield  (with  jug)  and  his  wife  Lily  (third  from  right)  with 
Bradley  hunting  party. 

accompany  the  bill  to  extend  the  limits  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  Ed  Sheffield  was  listed  as  a  person  who 
was  a  trespasser  on  the  Teton  Forest  Reserve  and  had  a 
reputation  of  killing  game  out  of  season.  The  docu- 
ment also  lists  John  Fery  as  follows: 

"a  trespasser,  having  no  legal  right  on  the  reserve.  He  takes 
timber  for  building  and  grazes  stock  on  the  reserve.  He 
claims  to  be  an  artist,  but  makes  his  living  mostly  by  acting 
as  guide  for  hunting  parties. 

...  Ferry  came  on  the  reserve  since  1S98.  He  has  an  applica- 
tion jor  privilege  to  erect  a  studio  on  east  shore  of  Jackson 
Lake.  ...  He  is  certainly  a  trespasser  and  an  enemy  to 
game  on  the  reserve,  and  I  think  he  should  not  be  granted  a 
privilege  that  would  be  the  means  of  retaining  him  on  the 
reserve"  (Macrum,  1901). 

The  U.S.  Census  (1900)  records  Ed  Sheffield  as 
being  in  the  Elk  Precinct,  Uinta  County,  Wyoming, 
employed  as  a  day  laborer  (Fig.  100).  After  1900,  Ed 
made  the  decision  to  work  out  of  St.  Anthony,  Idaho, 
but  returned  to  Moran  when  the  Jackson  Lake  Dam 
construction  started  in  1910. 

Besides  Ed  Sheffield's  efforts,  there  were  other  early 
attempts  at  establishing  hotels  or  hunting  camps  near 
Jackson  Lake.  One  was  John  D.  Sargent  who  tried  to 
carve  out  a  living  by  housing  tourists.  He  built  his  10- 


room  cabin  around  1890,  maintaining  it  until  his  sui- 
The  aforementioned  camp  appeared  to  be  more  talk      cide  in  1913  (Diem  et  al,  1986).  The  Edgar  Heighos 
than  substance;  for  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  and  Herbert  Whiteman  came  to  Jackson  Hole  in  June 

Interior  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  along  with  papers  to  1896  and  built  a  cabin  on  the  east  shore  of  Jackson  Lake 
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intending  to  establish  a  dude  ranch  but  soon  learned  the 
logistics  were  very  difficult.  They  were  too  far  from 
supplies  or  the  railroad  to  pick  up  clients  (Anonymous, 
no  date  b). 

Another  short-lived  1897  enterprise  was  "the 
Hermitage,"  touted  as  "Headquarters  for  Sportsmen  in 
quest  of  game"  (Harris,  B.,  1897).  The  following  is 
their  advertisement  (Harris,  B.,  1897a): 


**The  hermitage 


f> 


TA.  DEERING, 
GEORGE  OLIVER, 
BURTON  HARRIS, 
Proprietors 


Jackson  Lake,  Wyoming, 
Jackson  P.  O.     1897 

This  splendid  resort  for  Sportsmen,  now  open,  is 
located  on  the  bank  of  Jackson  Lake,  a  beautiful  body  of 
water,  about  8  by  15  miles  in  extent,  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grand  Teton  Peak,  just  South  of  the  famous 
"Yellowstone  National  Park." 

There  is  an  abundance  of  both  large  and  small  game- 
and  the  Lake,  as  well  as  the  Mountain  Streams,  is  alive 
with  the  finest  trout. 

The  scenery  is  unsurpassed  in  America. 

Sportsmen  desiring  an  outing  in  the  best  game  dis- 
trict in  the  country,  will  be  well  cared  for  by  us  and  will 
not  have  to  contend  with  the  regulation  guides. 

We  solicit  correspondence.  Best  of  references  given. 

Address:  B.  Harris 

"THE  HERMITAGE." 

JACKSON  PO. 

MARYSVALE.  P  O. 

WYOMING. 


The  hotel  was  not  successful,  and  logs  used  in  its 
construction  were  put  on  a  raft  by  Harris,  the  manager, 
and  Moses  Pettigrew  and  floated  down  the  Snake  River. 
One  story  said  the  raft  broke  up  at  Dead  Mans  Bar 
(Anonymous,  no  date  b)  and  another  reported  that  the 
men  fell  off  the  raft  trying  to  go  under  the  cable  at 
Conrad's  Ferry  (Leek,  no  date).  In  any  event,  the  logs 
never  reached  their  destination. 

There  was  a  small  nucleus  of  a  community  started 
on  the  Snake  River  just  below  the  outlet  of  Jackson  Lake 
before  Ben  Sheffield  started  his  establishment.  C.  J. 
Aliens  Desert  Entry  of  December  23,  1897,  was  patent- 
ed June  29,  1901  (Hermann,  1902).  This  area  was  locat- 
ed near  what  is  now  called  the  Oxbow  of  the  Snake 
River  in  Grand  Teton  National  Park.  Charles  Allen 
built  the  Elk  Horn  Hotel  on  the  property  around  1900, 
which  later  became  a  popular  place  for  travelers  to  stop 
(Allen,  M.,  1981).  Another  member  of  the  "community" 
was  Captain  Smith  (Edward)  who  filed  a  Homestead 
Entry  August  28,  1896  (Hermann,  1902).  He  and 
Frank  Sebastian  started  a  hunting  business  by  building  a 
hotel  just  below  the  Lovell  homestead  on  the  Snake 
River  around  1897,  calling  it  the  "Teton  Ranch."  The 
following  is  the  letterhead  they  used  (Manning,  1897): 


FRANK  SEBASTIAN       CAPTAIN  SMITH 

THE  TETON  RANCH, 

SEBASTIAN  &  SMITH,  PROPS. 

Headquarters  for  Hunting  Parties 

IN  THE  Famous  Jackson  Lake  Country. 

Competent  Guides,  Saddle  Horses  and  Camp  Equipage 

Furnished.   Best  of  Accommodations 


To  substantiate  this  venture,  the  Livingston  Enterprise 
(1898e)  reported  on  October  8,  "Frank  Sebastian  of  the 
firm  of  Smith  &  Sebastian,  proprietors  of  the  sports- 
man's retreat  at  Jackson  Lake,  came  in  Wednesday,  from 
Wyoming,  accompanying  Judge  Sanborn  and  Charles 
Spooner  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  their  return  from  a 
hunting  trip." 

Cap  Smith,  proprietor  of  Teton  Ranch,  must  have 
been  quite  a  character.  An  early  reference  was  given  by 
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the  historian  who  accompanied  the  Dr.  W.  S.  Webb 
expedition  in  1896  (Purdy,  1896).  The  expedition 
camped  near  "the  country  seat  of  Captain  Smith"  and 
the  historian  stated  in  his  diary, "'Captain'  because  he 
owns  and  operates  a  row  boat  on  the  Lake,  and  'Smith' 
because,  like  most  of  the  other  citizens  in  this  happy 
valley,  he  doubtless  modestly  wishes  to  conceal  his  iden- 
tity." Noble  Gregory,  Jr.,  remembers  his  father  saying 
Cap  Smith  received  his  name  because  he  could  sail 
schooners  of  beer  along  the  bar  in  his  hotel  saloon. 
Smith's  wife,  Clara,  did  most  of  the  work  and  kept  one 
of  the  first  gardens  in  the  area  (Gregory,  Noble,  Jr., 
1977). 

On  one  occasion.  Cap  Smith  arrived  in  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho,  February  1896  and  showed  a  reporter 
"marks  of  a  bullet  in  his  breast,"  claiming  he  had  Indian 
trouble  in  Jackson  Hole.  Cap  Smith  further  remarked 
that  if  the  Indians  come  up  and  bother  him  again,  there 
would  be  trouble  from  the  white  settlers  (Pocatello 
Tribune,  1896).  The  reporter,  doubting  Smith, 
remarked,  "there  was  not  much  in  Capt.  Smith's  being 
waylaid  by  the  redskins."  Again,  the  unreliability  of 
Cap's  stories  was  brought  out  by  Glidden,  an  attorney, 
in  an  article  in  Outdoor  Life  magazine  (Glidden,  1902): 
"A  very  wise  man  living  here  (Jackson  Hole)  once  said 
that  there  were  but  three  liars  in  the  Valley,  with  any  of 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  truth  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. He  said  Old  Cap  Smith  was  one  and 
Rube  Scott  the  other  two." 

Also,  Captain  Smith  earned  the  reputation  of  not 
always  respecting  the  law.  Ed  Romey,  hired  as  a  scout 
for  Yellowstone  Park  to  patrol  the  south  boundary, 
reported  the  following: 

"All  of  the  people  in  the  Reserve  who  have  vested  rights  are 
good  law  hiding  citizens,  with  the  exception  of  old  Cap 
Smith  who  lives  at  Jackson  Lake  outlet.  It  is  the  people  who 
are  found  as  trespassers  on  the  Reserve  that  are  making 
there  living  off  of  the  Game.  By  killing  for  there  heads  & 
tusks"  (Romey,  1902a). 

In  addition,  Glidden  substantiated  the  above  report  by 
continuing  in  his  Outdoor  Life  article: 

"Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  ex-justice  (likely)  of  the  peace  of 
Aha,  Uinta  county,  was  also  of  the  staff  and  conducted  the 
hotel  at  Jackson's  Lake,  where  the  writer  was  served  with 


elk  meat  and  game  birds  killed  out  of  season  and  in 
excess  of  the  amount  allowed  residents  of  the  state,  by 
Captain  (by  courtesy  only)  Edward  Smith,  the  game 
slaughterer  and  trafficker  in  trophies.  It  is  commonly 
known  that  Old  Cap  shed  more  elks'  blood  than  would 
float  any  house  and  barn  in  the  valley  if  all  were  put  in 
a  tank.  Court  records  and  testimony  prove  this  asser- 
tion. Elk  teeth,  game  heads,  skins,  etc.,  were  sold  on  this 
ranch  in  the  presence  of  game  wardens,  and  by  them" 
(Ghdden,  1902). 

Noble  Gregory,  Sr.,  mentioned  that  Cap  Smith's 
hotel  burnt  down  in  the  early  1900's  (Gregory, 
Noble,  Jr.,  1977).  The  exact  date  could  not  be 
obtained,  but  the  Thomas  R.  Wilsons  operated  the 
hotel  in  1901  and  1902  (Lawrence,  1977).  The  hotel 
did  not  show  up  as  a  structure  during  the  U.S. 
Reclamation  Service  property  appraisal  in  1906  or 
1909  (Martin,  T.L.,  1906;  Gay  1909).  Therefore  one 
can  surmise  that  the  hotel  was  destroyed  between 
1902  and  1906,.  In  the  1906  appraisal,  Clara  Smith 
was  listed  as  a  widow.  According  to  the  1909 
appraisal,  she  had  married  a  Mr.  Doherty  and  was 
living  in  St.  Anthony.  The  same  appraisal  only  listed 
a  small  one-room  cabin  in  poor  condition  and  walls 
of  an  old  stable  on  the  property.  Because  of  the 
above.  Cap  Smith  must  have  died  sometime  during 
the  same  period  as  when  the  hotel  burnt. 

The  third  establishment  of  the  small  group 
located  along  the  Snake  River  near  Jackson  Lake  was 
the  homestead  of  Frank  V.  Lovell  which  would 
become  the  property  of  Ben  Sheffield  and  the  center 
for  his  resort.  Frank  Lovell  applied  for  his 
Homestead  Entry  December  31,  1897,  and  received 
his  Patent  April  4,  1904.  On  his  1903  Homestead 
Proof,  Frank  wrote  that  he  was  38  years  old,  born  in 
Illinois  and  lived  on  the  property  with  his  wife  and 
child.  He  improved  the  property  by  building  a 
three-room  log  house,  one  stable  and  one  cow  shed, 
and  established  residency  November  15,  1898.  The 
only  time  he  was  absent  from  the  homestead  was 
from  December  20,  1900,  until  April  20,  1901;  he 
was  unmarried  at  that  time  (U.S.  Land  Office, 
1903).  Lovell  also  claimed  he  had  cultivated  30 
acres;  and  indeed,  he  was  listed  as  a  farmer  in  the 
U.S.  Census  (1900). 
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makes  it  an  easy  matter  to  get  in  and  out 
oj  them.  They  are  very  comfortable  to 
sleep  in,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  bed 
clothes  off  while  you  are  asleep,  and  I 
guarantee  no  one  will  complain  of  sleep- 
ing coldly.  Each  sleeping-bag  is  equipped 
with  3  pairs  of  heavy  woolen  blankets,  2 
comforters,  a  cotton  blanket  for  a  sheet, 
and  a  pillow.  In  a  sleeping-bag  you  have 
as  much  bed  clothing  under  as  over  you. 

Parties  are  not  required  to  make  their 
beds,  as  I  have  help  for  that  purpose. 
Hot  and  cold  water  is  also  served  at  each 
tent  each  mormng,  or  at  any  other  time  it 
is  wanted. 


Fig.  101.      Ben  Sheffield,  Sr.'s  camp  and  equipment  near  Upper  Falls,  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  prior  to  1903  or  1904. 


By  the  time  Ben  Sheffield  moved  permanently  to 
Wyoming,  he  had  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  material 
goods  and  stock  to  be  used  in  his  future  hunting, 
fishing  and  tourist  business  (Fig.  101).  His  1903  adver- 
tisement brochure  illustrated  this  point: 

"My  outfit  without  exception,  is  the  best  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  The  wagons,  tents,  cots,  chairs,  and  all  utensils  are 
kept  up  in  good  order,  and  my  horses  are  all  grain  fed  and 
always  in  condition. 

The  mess-wagon  and  baggage  wagon  are  drawn  by  four - 
horse  teams.  The  passenger  wagons,  made  in  Racine,  Wis., 
have  three  seats,  good  springs,  lazybacks,  canopy  tops  and 
side  curtains,  and  are  upholstered.  These  are  drawn  by  two 
horses  and  seat  five  passengers  and  the  driver  comfortably. 

My  saddle  horses  are  all  gentle  and  perfectly  safe  for  ladies 
They  are  mountain  broke  and  sure-footed. 

My  sleeping  tents  are  9x9  wall  tents,  which  accommodate 
two  people.   These  have  heavy  canvas  flooring,  and  are  heat- 
ed by  small  Sibley  stoves  if  desired.  ... 

Each  person  is  furnished  with  a  sleeping-bag  and  a  Gold 
Medal  Camp  Cot.   The  sleeping  bags  are  made  of  canvas, 
and  are  the  same  as  the  Government  Sleeping  Bags,  but 
improved.  They  open  up  the  full  length  on  one  side,  which 


I  always  carry  a  camp  gridiron,  32  inches 
long  by  18  inches  wide,  with  four  legs  10 

inches  high,  which  allows  plenty  of  room  underneath  for  a 

fire  to  heat  water  for  camp  purposes. 

I  build  a  big  campfire  each  evening,  in  front  of  the  tents, 
which  is  always  cheerful  and  one  of  the  comforts  of  outdoor 
life.  No  camp  is  complete  without  a  big  campfire. 

We  have  a  liberal  supply  of  camp  chairs,  of  course,  and  the 
tents  are  lighted  with  brass  lanterns,  such  as  conductors  use" 
(Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr.,  1903). 

Frank  V.  Lovell  was  already  established  at  the 
Jackson  Lake  outlet  of  the  Snake  River  when  Sheffield 
bought  Frank's  property  by  Warranty  Deed  on 
November  12,  1903  (Teton  County,  1903).  The  land 
was  described  as  Lots  4,  5,  6  and  7  of  Section  18,  in 
Township  45N  of  Range  114W,  containing  129.76  acres 
(U.S.  Land  Office,  1904).  Frank  Lovell  disappeared 
from  Jackson  Hole  after  he  sold  his  land  to  Sheffield. 
But  in  a  1917  business  transaction  with  Sheffield,  it  stat- 
ed that  he  resided  in  Multnomah  County,  Oregon,  with 
his  wife  Jennie  (Teton  County,  1917). 

After  his  1903  property  purchase,  Ben  sold  an  undi- 
vided half  of  all  of  his  lots  to  Marion  L.J.  Lambert  of 
the  Lambert  Pharmaceutical  Company  by  Warranty 
Deed  on  January  30,  1905  (Teton  County,  1905).  The 
benefits  from  this  transaction  enabled  Sheffield  to 
immediately  build  a  permanent  base  for  his  new 
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Fig.  102.      Ben  Sheffield,  Sr.'s  Moran  property,  (left  to  right): 
first  water  tower,  hell  tower,  tent  frames,  first 
Teton  Lodge,  Colonel  Jordan's  cabin,  five-room 
cabin,  Lambert  cabin  with  three-room  cabin 
behind  and  Lovell  cabin  without  the  "add  ons." 


Fig.  103.      First  Teton  Lodge  with  newly  constructed  bay 
window. 


Fig.  104.      First  Teton  Lodge  (right)  and  the  Cottage  Cabin 
(left),  August  1913. 


enterprise  and  to  continue  making  contacts  with  the 
eastern  establishment. 

As  stated  before,  the  Livingston  Enterprise 
(1904a)  mentioned  that  B.  D.  Sheffield  spent  "all 
summer  so  far  erecting  buildings"  on  his  property 
near  Jackson  Lake.  In  his  1904  advertisement 
brochure  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr.,  1904),  Ben  described 
his  facilities  as  follows  (Fig.  102): 

"I  own  160  acres  at  the  outlet  of  Jackson  Lake,  having  a 
half-mile  frontage  on  the  lake  and  a  half-mile  frontage  on 
Snake  River,  which  is  the  outlet.  I  am  the  only  one  who 
has  a  deed  to  land  fronting  on  Jackson  Lake,  and  this 
land  is  my  permanent  camp.  I  have  here  an  eight-room 
club-house,  called  the  "Teton  Lodge,"  in  which  is  the  din- 
ing-room, the  kitchen,  a  living  room  and  five  bed-rooms. 
In  addition  to  "Teton  Lodge,"  I  have  two  three-room  cot- 
tages. Every  building  contains  spacious  fireplaces,  insur- 
ing cheerfulness  and  comfort  during  the  cool  evenings. 
My  tents  in  this  permanent  camp  have  hoard  flooring 
and  ordinary  beds." 

In  a  1906  appraisal  of  Sheffield's  land  by  the  U.S. 
Reclamation  Service,  his  facilities  were  diagramed, 
including  a  boathouse  on  Jackson  Lake  (Martin,  XL., 
1906).  In  1909,  another  appraisal  was  made  accom- 
panied by  another  diagram.  The  facilities  shown 
were  the  same  as  in  1906,  except  two  buildings  were 
added  and  the  eastern  stable/shed  and  boathouse 
were  eliminated  (Gay,  1909).  As  Ben  Sheffield,  Sr.'s 
Teton  Lodge  grew  and  prospered  (Figs.  103,  104), 
numbers  and  configurations  of  buildings  were  chang- 
ing. His  1915  property  and  Teton  Lodge  buildings, 
along  with  other  important  Moran  features,  were 
plotted  in  Figure  112.  The  identity  and  location  of 
the  major  Teton  Lodge  buildings  existing  in  1910- 
1914  are  shown  in  Figure  105. 

Because  of  a  fire  in  1916  (Fig.  106),  Ben  had  to 
replace  the  original  lodge  (Fig.  107).  By  the  1920's, 
the  Teton  Lodge  complex  consisted  of  different  size 
buildings  (Fig.  108),  "one  main  dining  room  for 
guests,  separate  dining  room  for  help,  large  lobby 
with  fire  place,  modern  lavatory  and  public  showers 
and  electric  lights"  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr.,  no  date  a). 

Mode  Wineman,  traveling  through  Yellowstone 
Park  and  Jackson  Hole  in  1907,  stayed  at  Teton 
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1.  Toll  Bridge  prior  to  1910 

2.  Lambert  Cabin 

3.  Smith  Cabin 

4.  Three-room  Cottage 

5.  Five-room  Cottage 

6.  Cottage 

7.  Lodge  Bedrooms 

8.  Main  Lodge 

9.  Jordan  Cabin 

10.  Milk  House 

11.  Ice  House 

12.  Kennel  for  hounds  and 

Fox  Terriers 
IS.  Power  House 

14.  Laundry 

15.  Well  and  Windmill 

16.  Chicken  Coop 

1 7.  Blacksmith  or  Smithy 

18.  Stable  and  Sheds 

19.  Post  Office,  Store  and 

general  gathering  place 

20.  Ben  Sheffield  Sr.'s  Office 

21.  Sheffield  Living  Quarters 
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Fig.  105.      Ben  Sheffield,  Sr.'s  Moran  Teton  Lodge  facilities,  1910-1914,  using  Fig.  112  and  Ben  Sheffield  Jr. 's  recollections. 


Lodge  and  had  the  following  to  say  about  the  interior  of 
one  of  Sheffield's  cabins  (Fig.  109): 

"My  room  was  about  fifteen  feet  square  with  a  low  ceiling. 
Through  the  crevice  between  the  logs  I  could  see  the  sheen  of 
the  moon  dancing  on  the  merry  Snake,  hurrying  away 
toward  the  sea.  In  a  moment  I  heard  a  snore  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room.  It  was  our  driver.  From  the  connecting  room 
issued  a  creak;  it  was  Stait.  In  my  den  were  two  double 
beds;  a  preparation  for  the  hunting  season.  The  beds  were 
of  a  folding  iron  frame.   To  bring  heavy  freight  to  this  far- 
away region  is  a  problem.  On  the  clean  pine  floor  was  a 
rug;  off  in  one  corner  was  an  old  round  dining  table  with  a 
lamp  on  it,  also  a  Wylie  Camp  booklet.  Near  the  window 
stood  a  box,  end  up,  covered  with  clean  muslin;  on  it  was  a 
new  tin  bowl  and  pitcher.  A  wooden  rocker  completed  the 
furnishing  of  this  comfortable  room"  (Wineman,  1907). 


The  food  and  dining  facilities  provided  by 
Sheffield  from  1904  to  1920  were  first  class.  Even 
enroute  to  Jackson  Lake  from  Livingston,  his  camping 
parties  were  treated  in  a  grand  style. 

"The  dining  tent  is  14x21  feet,  6-foot  wall  and  11  feet  in 
the  center.  This  tent  is  so  arranged  that  while  en  route  to 
Teton  Lodge  the  mess  wagon  is  backed  up  to  one  side  and 
covered  with  side  curtains  of  the  tent,  and  forms  the 
kitchen.  I  carry  a  big  cooking  stove,  in  which  good  baking 
can  be  done.  The  dining-table  is  made  in  sections  so  it 
can  be  enlarged  according  to  the  size  of  the  party.  This  is 
covered  with  a  table-cloth.  The  dishes  and  cups  are  all 
enameled  granite,  and  the  silverware  is  of  the  Rogers 
make. 

...  In  the  way  of  provisions,  I  always  submit  my  list  to  the 
contracting  parties,  so  that  any  additions  may  be  made,  at 
my  expense,  if  they  so  desire.  I  aim  to  please  my  patrons 
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F/g.  106.      Fire  consuming  the  first  Teton  Lodge,  1916, 


Fig.  107.      Second  Teton  Lodge  (left)  with  second  permanent  Jackson  Lake  Dam  in 
background  and  the  well,  windmill  and  water  storage  tanks  (right). 


in  this  respect  and  I  will  carry  anything  which  they  may 
suggest,  except  fresh  meat.  We  can  get  plenty  offish  and 
sage  hens  along  the  route,  and  in  season  we  kill  all  kinds 
of  game. 

...  My  cook  is  a  professional  and  a  good  one.  I  have 
employed  him  seven  years,  and  in  that  time  I  have  not 
had  a  camping  or  hunting  party  out  who  were  not  unan- 
imous in  their  praise  of 'Jim,  the  Cook' "  (  Sheffield, 
Ben,  Sn,  1903). 

The  aforementioned  tradition  continued  over 
into  Sheffield's  handling  of  food 
at  Teton  Lodge.  In  1905,  the  fol- 
lowing was  advertised  (Sheffield, 
Ben,  Sr.,  1905): 


"During  the  big  game  season  I  have 
plenty  of  fresh  meat,  such  as  elk,  veni- 
son and  bear,  and  during  the  closed 
season  I  supply  fresh  beef,  etc.  I  have 
a  herd  of  cows  and  furnish  my  parties 
with  fresh  milk,  cream,  butter,  butter- 
milk, etc.  I  also  keep  chickens  and 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  eggs, 
etc.  A  large  garden  supplies  my  table 
with  all  kinds  of  green  vegetables. 

I  buy  the  best  of  everything,  such  as 
Armour's  Star  hams  and  bacon;  Club 
House  or  some  other  well  known 
brand  of  canned  goods;  canned  fruits 
and  preserves;  sardines;  all  kinds  of 
crackers;  cheese;  marmalades;  olives; 
fresh  fruit,  such  as  oranges,  apples, 
lemons,  etc.  As  for  bread,  our  cook 
supplies  us  with  baking-powder  bis- 
cuit and  light  bread,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  hot  wheat  cakes  every  morning — 
jor  what  would  life  in  camp  be  with- 
out hot  cakes  and  maple  syrup?" 


Fig.  108.      Third  Teton  Lodge,  1928. 
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Fig.  109.      Interior  of  a  Teton  Lodge  cabin,  1905. 


Fig.llO.       First  Teton  Lodge  guests  sitting  on  benches  in  front  of  the  dining  room,  waiting  jor  the  dinner  bell  to  ring. 


Again,  Wineman  (1907)  provided  us  with  a  vivid 
description.  This  time  it  was  supper  at  Sheffield's 
Lodge  (Fig.  110): 

"The  dining  room  was  a  separate  log  building  about  thirty 
yards  from  our  cabin.  The  room  was  surprisingly  clean, 
and  on  a  spotless  white  tablecloth,  the  matron  set  down, 


steaming,  golden  corn  bread  and  appetizing  bacon.  Then 
came  Snake  River  trout,  a  great  pot  of  delicious  navy  beans." 

Illustrating  the  variety  of  food  and  sundries  at  Teton 
Lodge,  John  Sexton  and  Company,  wholesale  grocers 
from  Chicago,  sent  the  following  invoice  to  Ben 
Sheffield  at  Moran  on  August  9,  1912  (Lincoln  County, 
1912): 
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200         #  Ropl  Dutch  Bl  Coffee $  64.00  1/2 

25  #  Java  &  Mo 11.62 

25  #  Ceylon  Tea 17.00  1 

10  #  Black  Pepper 2.50  2 

5  #  Ground  Nutmeg 3.00  2 

10  #  Shredded  Coconut 2.50  3 

50  #  Edel  Bak  Powder 12.50  5 

24  #  W  B  Chocolate 7.20  1 

4-16        Oz  Vanilla  Extract 5.00  2 

100  #  Ch  Jap  Style  Rice 6.00  2 

5  Gal  Sweet  Gherkins 4.60  2 

5  Gal  Sweet  Piccalilli 3.45  3 

5  Gal  Sweet  Sour  Pickles 3.50  2 

5  Gal  Sweet  Chow  Chow 3.75  2 

50  #  Mart  Macaroni 4.00  2 

1  Dz  Glasses  Louit  Freres  Mustard 2.75  1 

1  Dz  Royal  Dutch  Prep  Mustard  8  oz 1.10  2 

1  <f  County  Club  Catsup  Pints  in  Bot 4.70  1 

25  #  Axle  Grease 1.00  1 

10  Gal  PQ  Castor  Mach  Oil 4.00  1 

1  <f  Gilt  Edge  Mince  Meat 2.70  1 

10  Gal  P  W  Maple  &  Cane  Syrup 11.50  1 

5  "    Puritan  Drips     " 2.75  1 

10  #  Maple  Sugar  "Bricks" 2.00  1 

50  #  Edel  Evap  Apples 8.00  1 

50  # "    Apricots 8.00  1 

25  #  Pitted  Sour  Cherries 7.75  1 

25  #  Recleaned  Raisins 3.75  1 

25  #  Seeded  Grapes"Bulk" 2.50  2 

25  #  Nectarines 3.75  120 

25  #  C  C  Peaches 4.00  20 

50  #  Edel  Pears 8.50  21 

10  #  Citron  Peel 1.80  1 

50  #  Oregon  Prunes 6.75  120# 

15  #  4  Crown  L  M  Raisins 1.50  150# 

25  #  Evap  Raspberries 8.25  1500# 

144  Bars  P  W  Soap 7.70  2# 

1  Dz  Bars  Elderflower  Soap     Free  10 

10  #  Cherry  Preserves 3.00  1 

20  #  Strawberry  Preserves 5.00  1 

20  #  Red  Raspberry  Preserves 5.00  2 

20  #  Peach  Preserves 5.00  2 

10  #  Plum  Preserves 2.50  2 

10  #  Pineapple  Preserves 2.50  1 

50  #  Apple  Butter 7.50  1 

10  #  Peach  Preserves 1.50  1 

Plum  Preserves 1.50  1 
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<f  Campbells  Mix  Vegetable  Soups  as  followsC2  dz  asst 

6  veg'6  chick-6  chowder-6  Consomme) 2.00 

<t  Edel  Asparagus 5.90 

<t  String  Beans  #2 3.60 

<t  Sniders  Bak  Beans  Tom  Sauce 8.20 

<t  Plymouth  Plain  Bak  Beans 5.70 

<t  Corn  #2 7.00 

iCCFcy  Maine  Corn 2.80 

Dz  cans  B  &  M  Corn  on  Cob 13.50 

<t  Hominy  #3 3.60 

<t  Edel  Peas 6.20 

<t  La  Salle  S  Kraut 6.90 

<t  Sweet  Potatoes  ##3 6.20 

<t  Edel  Squash 5.40 

<t  Tomatoes  #2 4.60 

<t  Edel  Pumpkins 2.50 

(f  #3  Edel  Apples 4.40 

Dz  Cans  #10  Rhubarb 3.25 

<t  B&M  Ch  Pie  Blueberries 3.70 

tf  Edel  White  Cherries 6.00 

<f  "    Gooseberries 3.80 

<f  "    Grapes 4.30 

<f  Sunlit  Fey  Loganberries 6.00 

<t  Edel  Pears 5.10 

<f  '■    Sli  L  C  Peaches 5.00 

i  Clarks  Red  Raspberries 6.10 

<f  Edel  Fey  Peaches 5.00 

<f  Sardines 11.25 

<t  Cove  Oysters 4.40 

#  Navy  Beans 6.80 

#  Mackeral 5.00 

#  Cheese  Y-A- 4.20 

i  Matches 1.90 

Lard 16.60 

Lard 19.89 

Fine  Cane  Gran  Sugar 75.00 

Bell  Peruvain  Blueing 20 

Gals  H  G  Cider  for  vinegar 3.00 

Dz  Cans  Imported  Frank  Sausage 4.60 

Cs  Libby's  Vienna  Sausage 3.60 

Gals  4X  H  G  Queen  Olives 3.90 

Gals  Ripe  Olives 4.20 

Gals  Imperial  Olive  Oillmported 6.50 

Gal  Horse  Radish 1.75 

Cs  Clark's  Cranberry  Sauce 6.10 

Dz  Hartley's  Orange  Marmalade 2.70 

Dz  Cans  Mushrooms 4.80 

Total  612.01 


a #  -  lbs. 


Cs  =  cans 
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A  statement 
of  praise  by 
Marion  Allen, 
an  early  settler 
in  northern 
Jackson  Hole, 
sums  up  the 
Sheffield  dining 
experience: 

"Teton  Lod^e 
was  always  a 
very  hospitable 
place,  so  much 
so  that  many 
people  won- 
dered how  he 
could  even 
break  even. 
There  were  usu- 
ally as  many 
'free-loaders'  in 
the  dining  room 


Fig.  111.      Some  oj  the  visual,  spatial  and  acoustical  disruptive  forces  impacting  Moran  during 
construction  of  the  second  permanent  Jackson  Lake  Dam,  November  1,  1914. 


at  any  meal  time  as  there  were  paying  guests,  but  Mr. 
Sheffield  said  he  never  turned  anyone  away  hungry"  (Allen, 
M.,  1981). 


ing  apparel.   The  women  should  also  have  a  divided  skirt, 
and  I  advise  the  men  to  wear  knickerbockers. 


Trunks  should  not  be  brought  along,  as  I  cannot  take  trunks 
on  a  camping  or  hunting  trip.  For  camping  parties  I  recom- 
mend telescope  valises,  and  for  hunting  parties  a  regular 
hunting  bag  or  'war  sack,'  as  they  are  commonly  known." 


What  did  people  wear  in  northern  Jackson  Hole 
during  1904  and  through  the  early  1920'sf  According  to 
visitor  Kirchner  in  1907,  "the  gals  were  rigged  out  in 
short  skirts  with  leather  fringes  and  also  leather  leggings 
and  the  men  wore  knickers"  when  he  referred  to 
Sheffield's  employees  (Kirchner,  1957).  Wineman,  a 
dude  in  1907,  got  ready  for  the  day  in  Moran  by  putting      (Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr.,  no  date  a): 
on  horsehide  boots  with  elkskin  soles  and  fastening  up 
leggings  (Wineman,  1907).  Sheffield  advised  his  1905 
clients  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr.,  1905): 


In  the  1920's,  Sheffield  also  suggested  the  following 
items  to  make  one  comfortable  on  his  hunting  trips 


"For  a  camping  trip  I  would  recommend  that  men  as  well 
as  women  take  along  good,  warm,  woolen  under-clothes. 
The  days  are  warm  and  pleasant,  but  in  this  high  altitude 
the  evenings  and  mornings  are  very  cool.  For  outer  clothing 
take  your  old  clothing  and  plenty  of  it.  A  good  sweater  will 
not  come  amiss.  A  pair  of  good,  stout  shoes,  with  heavy 
soles,  leggins,  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  buckskin  gloves,  a 
waterproof  coat,  and  a  long,  heavy  night-gown  (made  of  out- 
ing fannel  and  with  a  hood),  completes  the  necessary  wear- 


"For  a  hunting  trip  I  think  a  great  deal  of  care  should  be 
taken  in  selecting  clothing.  My  experience  is  that  gray 
Mackinaw  is  the  best  for  a  hunting  suit,  as  the  color  blends 
with  your  surroundings.  When  hunting  we  are  in  dead  tim- 
ber a  great  deal  of  the  time;  but  even  when  in  green  timber, 
gray  blends  with  the  bodies  of  the  trees.  Mackinaw  is  light 
in  weight,  warm  and  makes  no  noise  when  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  underbrush  as  horsehide,  corduroy  and  canvas 
cloths  do.  Corduroy  is  also  cold. 

So  the  necessary  clothing  is  as  follows:  A  coat  and  two  pairs 
of  trousers,  gray  Mackinaw  (vests  are  not  made  of  this 
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material);  two  suits  of  heavy  under -clothes;  a  heavy  gray 
sweater;  a  gray  hat;  two  woolen  shirts,  gray  or  brown;  Jour 
pairs  of  heavy  socks;  one  pair  buckskin  gloves;  one  pair  knit 
gloves;  one  pair  German  socks  and  overshoes;  a  light  water- 
proof coat;  a  pair  of  felt  slippers  or  moccasins  for  evenings  in 
camp;  and  last  and  most  important,  a  pair  of  good,  heavy 
hunting  shoes  or  boots,  made  with  16  Hungarian  tacks  in 
the  soles  and  6  in  the  heels.   You  should  have  22  tacks  in 
each  shoe.   Too  many  tacks  will  be  a  detriment." 

The  most  enlightening  description  of  the  clothing 
during  this  period,  is  attributed  to  Sidney  Waldon  in 
his  book,  When  a  Dude  Goes  Into  Jackson  Hole: 

"A  composite  of  the  residents  would  be  plain  heavy  shoes 
with  leggings,  or  top-boots,  overalls,  or  oldest  suit  of  clothes, 
sweater,  rain-coat  and  a  felt  hat.   The  dude's  outfit  generally 
begins  with  heavy  high  boots  with  innumerable  lacings  and 
buckles,  knee  breeches,  a  belt  with  camera,  hatchet,  knife, 
field  glass,  lunch  bag  as  pendants,  a  heavy  sweater,  a  coat 
with  27  pockets,  a  silk  scarf  of  wonderful  color  combination 
and  a  broad-brimmed  sombero,  of  about  2  feet  spread" 
(Waldon,  1911). 

Aside  from  the  people,  setting  and  facilities  which 
made  up  the  complex  called  Teton  Lodge  or  Moran, 
there  was  an  event  which  took  place  that  "put  a  cloud" 
over  this  supposedly  scenic  paradise.  Even  in  1905,  Ben 
Sheffield  didn't  anticipate  the  extent  of  the  disruption 
that  was  to  follow  when  he  touted  the  advantages  of  his 
new  dude  ranch  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr.,  1905): 

"I  believe  it  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
spots  in  the  world  for  a  camping  party,  situated,  as  it  is, 
right  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  lake  is 
sixteen  miles  long,  averages  three  to  five  miles  in  width,  and 
is  dotted  with  large  and  small  islands.  On  the  west  shore 
the  Teton  Mountains  rise  almost  perpendicular  to  a  height 
of  7,275  feet  above  the  level  of  Jackson  Lake.  The  three 
majestic,  snow-capped  peaks  seem  to  stand  guard  over  the 
surrounding  country;  and  rising,  as  they  seem  to  do,  out  of 
the  lake,  and  to  such  a  great  height,  these  rugged  pinnacles 
have  a  picturesqueness  which  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
describe." 

This  disruptive  event  began  when  the  U.S.  Reclamation 
Service  came  to  Moran  and  built  a  temporary  dam  at 


the  outlet  of  Jackson  Lake  in  1906.  From  that  time 
until  a  permanent  dam  was  finished  in  1916,  Ben 
Sheffield  fought  a  battle  that  would  discourage  the  most 
hardy.  In  addition,  his  scenic  view  was  taken  away,  his 
isolation  disrupted,  his  buildings  and  land  threatened 
by  flooding,  plus  the  constant  disturbance  from  the  dam 
construction  itself.  Ben  had  to  look  across  the  river 
from  his  lodge  at  a  new  quarry,  a  small  railroad,  machin- 
ery and  buildings,  as  well  as,  the  accompanying  dust  and 
noise  (Fig.  111).  The  influx  of  construction  workers 
using  his  facilities  could  have  made  up  for  the  loss  of 
profit  from  Ben's  clients  dissatisfied  with  all  the  con- 
struction turmoil. 

Ben  Sheffield  had  a  strong  personality  and  business 
sense  which  might  have  sustained  him  during  this  crisis, 
for  he  "was  just  as  much  at  home  in  an  indian  camp  as 
he  was  at  a  banquet  with  a  group  of  dignitaries  and  had 
many  friends  at  both  ends  of  the  scale"  (Allen,  M., 
1981).  Elliot  Paul,  an  early  construction  worker  for  the 
Reclamation  Service,  recalled  (Paul,  1954): 

"Sheffield  thought  more  of  a  dime  than  Spinoza  did  of  his 
polyhedron-tipped  staff  and  to  have  his  happy  hunting 
ground  for  cosmopolitan  aristocrats  invaded  by  hundreds  of 
bums  and  Bohunks,  mechanics,  carpenters,  hard-rock  men 
and  engineers  meant  the  suspension,  for  a  time,  of  Ben's  fan- 
tastic business.   That  number  of  men  and  heavy  machines 
snorting  steam  cause  animals  such  as  deer,  bears  and  elk, 
also  beaver  and  mink,  to  seek  other  grazing  and  foraging 
lands  as  fast  as  they  can.  A  lake  that  has  been  fished  only 
by  wandering  millionaires  and  a  few  hardy  natives,  when  its 
shores  are  occupied  by  a  horde  of  hungry  and  curious  work- 
ers, is  soon  depleted  of  Mackinaw  and  salmon  trout,  and  the 
wooded  slopes  nearby  lose  many  grouse  and  other  game 
birds.  Ben  had  survived  one  flurry  of  minor  construction, 
and  got  back  his  swell  trade  of  rich  sportsmen  and  dukes  for 
a  few  brief  seasons.  Now  he  was  confronted  with  another 
prospect  more  destructive  to  his  private  interests  than  the 
first.  Ben  was  not  at  all  happy." 

Ben  Sheffield's  troubles  and  frustrations  with  the 
U.S.  Reclamation  Service  (Bureau  of  Reclamation) 
began  when  the  Jackson  Lake  outlet  of  the  Snake  River 
was  selected  as  the  site  to  build  a  temporary  log  crib 
dam.  This  was  to  be  part  of  the  Minidoka  Project  to 
provide  water  for  users  in  Idaho.  The  Reclamation 
Service  did  an  appraisal  of  Sheffield's  land  on  August  7, 
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1906,  of  Section  18  and  concluded  that  Lots  4  and  5 
would  be  flooded  when  the  1906  dam  was  construct- 
ed. Also,  the  land  was  appraised  at  the  low  value  of 
$10  per  acre  (Martin,  T.L.,  1906). 

Of  course,  Ben  Sheffield  became  concerned  when 
the  workers  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1906  and 
nothing  had  been  resolved  pertaining  to  the  lands  to 
be  flooded.  Writing  to  Wyoming's  Governor  Brooks 
on  August  10,  1906,  Ben  Sheffield  asked  for  help  so 
that  the  conflict  could  be  dealt  with  in  a  fair  and  legal 
way  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr.,  1906): 

"It  looks  as  tho  my  location  will  he  taken  a  way  from  me 
in  a  very  short  time  the  Engeers  have  a  crew  at  work  here 
now  putting  in  a  Dam  acros  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lake  which  cuts  me  in  two  they  have  cut  a  lot  of  my  green 
timber  of  the  westend  of  my  place  I  stoped  them  when  I 
found  it  out,  there  has  been  nothing  don  in  regards  to  gow- 
ing  at  in  a  legal  way.  and  the  only  satisfaction  I  can  git  out 
of  them  is  they  will  have  me  condemed  and  settle  with  me 
on  the  baces  as  farming  land  they  gave  me  a  verble  offer 
including  damages  and  land  $10oo  per  acer  I  have  notified 
them  not  to  do  any  work  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  till 
they  had  a  legal  right  to  do  so. 

I  hope  I  will  get  mjust  rights  I  have  a  splend  hisness  and 
donot  want  to  sell  or  to  quit  hisness. 

I  give  imployment  to  over  40  men  douring  the  hunting  sea- 
son. 20  of  theas  men  ar  Guids  at  $5oo  per  day  each,  and 
give  steady  work  10  men  and  have  expended  a  great  deal 
of  money  here  and  am  still  building. 

Ihope  if  it  is  in  your  power  to  see  that  I  have  a  squar  and 
fair  treatment  you  will  do  so.all  i  ask  to  have  it  don  in  a 
leagel  way  but  not  in  the  way  that  is  now  carried  on. 

I  was  told  Mr  Ross  who  this  work  is  under  was  going  to 
take  snap  judgment  before  a  Idahow  Judge  for  a  restraning 
order  to  keep  me  from  tying  them  up,I  soposed  the  restran- 
ing order  should  be  got  out  before  a  Wyo  cort. 

hoping  I  have  not  presumed  to  much  in  asking  your  protec- 
tion in  this  matter,  and  that  1  will  have  the  pleashour  of 
hearing  from  you  soon" 


As  negotiations  dragged  on,  Ben  related  his  feel- 
ings to  the  Superintendent  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  on  October  24,  1906  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr.,  1906a), 
"this  seems  to  be  my  year  between  the  Government 
dam  that  is  being  put  in  here  and  many  other  things 
that  seems  to  com  up  I  have  a  bout  worried  my  self 
sick.  But  have  don  a  good  bisness,  game  seems  to  be  as 
plentiful  as  ever  but  not  so  many  bulls."  Finally,  the 
issue  was  resolved  and  Sheffield  sold  to  the  United 
States  on  April  27,  1907,  Lots  4  and  5  of  Section  18 
that  were  to  be  flooded.  Sheffield  et  al  received  $2,000 
from  the  government  in  payment  (Teton  County, 
1907). 

Ben  Sheffield's  worries  did  not  stop  with  the  above 
transaction.  The  Reclamation  Service  had  planned  a 
permanent  concrete  dam  to  take  the  place  of  the  tem- 
porary log  crib  dam  and  did  another  appraisal  of  pri- 
vate lands  to  be  flooded,  January  26,  1909  (Gay,  1909). 
Now  they  had  to  look  at  damage  to  Sheffield's  remain- 
ing property.  Lots  6  and  7  of  Section  18.  The  build- 
ings were  appraised  at  $6,200  and  his  63  acres  at  $30 
per  acre,  the  total  being  $8,090.  This  appraisal  was 
unacceptable  to  Ben  Sheffield  who  was  justifiably  con- 
cerned about  losing  his  business  and  livelihood  with- 
out reasonable  compensation. 

An  emergency  was  created  when  the  temporary 
dam  washed  out  July  5,  1910  (Newell,  1910). 
Therefore,  the  Reclamation  Service  had  to  proceed 
with  haste  to  construct  the  anticipated  permanent  dam 
at  the  same  site.  To  add  to  Ben's  troubles,  part  of  his 
property  was  washed  away  by  the  dam  failure  (Banks, 
1913).  Also,  during  1910,  the  U.S.  Reclamation 
Service  started  a  survey  of  Lots  in  Section  19  that  were 
located  along  Jackson  Lake  and  would  not  be  flooded 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  dam.  The  survey  was  a  pre- 
requisite to  restoring  those  forest  reserve  and 
Reclamation  Service  lands  to  public  domain  so  there 
could  be  an  exchange  of  lands  with  Sheffield  (U.S. 
Reclamation  Service,  1910-1916). 

Attempts  were  made  to  resolve  the  conflict  with 
Sheffield  but  they  were  unsuccessful.  The  following 
from  the  Minidoka  Annual  Project  History  1913  sums 
up  what  was  involved: 

"The  right  of  way  necessary  to  he  obtained  in  connection 
with  this  project  consists  of  a  tract  of  21.00  acres  that  will 
be  occupied  by  a  road,  the  delivery  channel  and  a  portion 
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of  the  dam,  and  a  tract  of  1.15  acres  for  a  road.  Both 
tracts  belong  to  B.  D.  Sheffield,  et  al. 

Unsuccessful  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  tract  have  been  carried  on  since  the  failure 
of  the  old  temporary  dam  in  July,  1910,  which  washed 
away  some  of  Mr.  Sheffield's  property.  Before  starting  con- 
struction on  the  New  Jackson  Lake  Dam  it  became  neces- 
sary to  obtain  some  additional  land  and  Mr.  Shejjield  was 
offered  $3,000.00  for  the  22.15  acres  upon  which  there 
were  no  improvements.  This  was  refused  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  condemn  the  land"  (Banks,  1913). 

A  frantic  telegram  was  sent  by  the  Supervising 
Engineer  of  the  Minidoka  Project  to  the  Director  of 
the  Reclamation  Service  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  July 
2,  1913,  requesting  authority  to  condemn  some  of 
Sheffield's  property  (Weymouth,  1913).  Ben  had 
threatened  to  stop  their  use  of  a  roadway  which  would 
tie  up  work  on  the  dam. 

The  condemnation  suit  was  initiated  in  1914.  In 
the  interim,  a  bridge  had  to  be  constructed  (Fig.  88). 
Injuly  1914,  Sheffield 

"was  interviewed  relative  to  his  giving  permission  to  use 
certain  portion  of  his  land  involved  in  a  condemnation  suit. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  with  his  attorneys  and  the  dis- 
trict attorney  with  the  result  that  the  desired  permission 
was  obtained  on  the  21st.   This  permitted  the  completion 
of  the  bridge  below  the  dam  and  the  resumption  of  work 
on  the  south  side  which  had  been  held  up  for  lack  of  means 
of  crossing  the  river  during  the  delivery  of  stored  water" 
(Banks,  1914). 

The  report  further  elaborated: 

"Inasmuch  as  one  end  of  this  temporary  bridge  would  rest 
on  property  ofB.  D.  Sheffield  who  refused  us  the  use  of  his 
land,  it  was  necessary  before  completing  this  bridge  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  land  through  filing  a  condemnation 
suit.  Work  was  started  on  June  16th  and  all  panels  but 
one  were  complete  on  July  10th.  On  July  21st  possession 
was  given,  the  bridge  completed  and  traffic  turned  from 
across  the  top  of  the  old  dam  to  the  bridge,  thus  permitting 
of  excavation  immediately  behind  the  south  abutment" 
(Banks,  1914). 


During  this  same  year,  1914,  further  action  was 
taken  to  acquire  the  right  of  way  through  Sheffield's 
land  by  condemnation  proceedings.  The  Annual 
Report  sums  up  the  events  which  took  place  (Banks, 
1914): 

"When  it  became  apparent  that  funds  would  be  available 
for  resumption  of  work  in  1914,  negotiations  for  the  acqui- 
sition oflandjor  right  of  way  were  renewed  with  Mr.  B. 
D.  Shejfield.  On  May  14th  he  was  given  opportunity  to 
sign  a  purchase  contract  providing  for  the  purchasing  of 
the  two  lots  upon  which  his  buildings  stand  containing 
63.02  acres,  and  a  tract  of  1.15  acres  for  road  for  the  sum 
of  $10,000  with  the  privilege  of  removing  his  buildings 
within  a  year.  He  refused  to  sign  it  and  a  suit  for  con- 
demnation of  land  actually  needed,  consisting  of  22.15 
acres,  was  filed  on  June  20th.   The  court  demanded  that 
a  deposit  of  $1,107.50  be  made  by  the  United  States 
before  giving  it  the  possession  of  the  land;  this  was  done 
and  on  June  20th  Mr.  Shejfield  was  ordered  to  give  pos- 
session of  the  land  which  he  did  on  July  24th.  At  the  close 
of  the  year,  no  service  had  been  had  on  Mr.  Lambert,  a 
party  to  the  suit  with  Mr.  Sheffield,  and  no  appraisers 
had  been  appointed." 

As  one  can  ascertain  from  the  aforementioned  actions, 
Sheffield  by  refusing  to  negotiate  reduced  the  amount 
of  land  to  be  condemned  from  63.02  acres  to  22.15 
acres,  the  latter  being  "land  actually  needed"  (Fig.  112). 
The  Condemnation  Complaint  was  filed  June  19, 
1914,  in  the  U.S.  District  Court,  District  of 
Wyoming,  "U.S.A.  Plaintiff  vs  B.  D.  Sheffield,  and 
Margaret  R.  Sheffield,  his  wife,  Marion  L.  Lambert, 
and  Frederick  H.  Wolff  Defendants."  The  described 
lands  to  be  condemned  were  21  acres,  more  or  less,  in 
Lots  6  and  7,  Section  18  and  1.5  acres,  more  or  less, 
in  Section  17.  The  government  offered  $50  per  acre, 
the  total  being  $1,107.50  (U.S.  District  Court,  WY, 
1914).  Sheffield  in  his  official  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint said  that  his  land  should  be  valued  at  no  less 
than  $200  per  acre.  In  addition,  he  wanted  compen- 
sation for  the  rest  of  his  land  which  also  would  be 
injured  by  the  taking.  The  total  amount  of"injury 
and  damage"  that  Sheffield  demanded  was  $40,000 
(U.S.  District  Court,  WY,  1914a;  U.S.  District 
Court,  WY,  no  date). 
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Sheffield's  condemned  land 

Proposed  land  exchange 

Road  system 

Sheffield's  property  line 


A.         Reclamation  Construction  Camp 

^        Jackson  Lake  Dam 

^        Jackson  Lake  Dam  Earthen  Dike 


Fig.  112.      Features  of  the  Moran  area  in  relation  to  Sheffield,  Sr.'s  land  being  condemned,  as  well  as  the  land  proposed  to  be 
exchanged  (21.26  acres)  for  that  property,  August  1915. 


Because  of  the  aforementioned  disagreement  over 
price,  the  Plaintiff  asked  the  court  to  appoint  three  "suit- 
able" persons  to  ascertain  the  just  compensation  for  the 
lands  to  be  condemned.  The  District  Court  appointed 
W.  C.  Deloney,  J.  H.  Uhl  and  J.  H.  Eynon  for  this  task 
and  their  report  was  due  October  1,  1915  (U.S.  District 
Court,  WY,  1914). 

At  the  same  time,  an  unrelated  event  took  place 
which  might  be  construed  as  another  obstacle  put  in 
Sheffield's  path.  The  Reclamation  Service  reported  the 


following  1915  decision  for  operation  of  their  store  at 
the  dam: 

"A  mercantile  store  is  operated  in  connection  with  this  work 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  one  within  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles,  it  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past  to  sell  to  ranchers 
in  the  near  vicinity,  and  to  tourists  on  their  way  to  or  from 
Yellowstone  Park,  and  to  Mr.  B.  D.  Sheffield  who  operates  a 
hunting  lodge  nearby,  deriving  considerable  profit  thereby. 
Since  July  1st,  however,  sales  have  been  confined  to 
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Government  employees  in  accordance  with  Circular  Letters 
Numbered  420,  446,  and  479"  (Banks,  1915a).. 

Meanwhile,  the  Reclamation  Service  was  continuing 
its  investigation  into  Section  19  as  a  possible  exchange 
of  land  to  resolve  the  Sheffield  controversy.  The 
exchange  of  letters,  1910-1916,  between  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Reclamation  Service,  Reclamation  Engineers 
and  the  U.S.  Land  Office  makes  for  humorous  reading. 
Many  surveys  were  made,  each  with  their  own  justifica- 
tions (U.S.  Reclamation  Service,  1910-1916).  Finally, 
on  February  3,  1916,  Reclamation's  Chief  of 
Construction  in  Denver  concluded  that  if  the  land 
(Section  19)  was  restored  to  entry,  Sheffield,  having  no 
preference  rights,  would  have  to  compete  with  other  set- 
tlers for  the  land,  thus  making  an  exchange  difficult. 
Because  of  this,  the  District  Counsel  advised  that  an  act 
of  Congress,  authorizing  swapping  some  public  land  for 
Ben  Sheffield's  land,  was  the  way  to  proceed  (U.S. 
Reclamation  Service,  1916).  Immediately,  a  bill,  S. 
5348,  was  introduced  in  the  Congress  by  Senator 
Francis  E.  Warren  which  passed  both  the  Senate  and 
House.  Representative  Mondell  also  introduced  an 
identical  bill,  H.R.  11606,  which  was  vacated.  The 
President  signed  the  bill  on  June  28,  1916  (U.S. 
Congress,  1916a,  1916b). 

Bureaucratic  action  is  a  slow  process  and  Sheffield 
had  to  have  the  patience  to  match  it.  The  1916  Annual 
Report  for  the  dam  project  stated, 

"A  special  Act  of  Congress  passed  at  the  1st  Session  of  the 
64th  Congress  provided  for  settlement  of  this  case  without 
cost  to  the  project  by  authorizing  the  conveyance  of  a  small 
tract  of  adjacent  public  land  to  the  Defendant  in  lieu  of  the 
private  land  used  for  reservoir  purposes.  Deeds  conveying 
the  private  land  to  the  United  States  have  been  placed  in 
escrow,  but  the  completion  of  the  exchange  has  been  delayed 
on  account  of  certain  defects  in  title  which  are  in  process  of 
being  cleaned  up"  (Banks,  1916). 

It  wasn't  until  August  27,  1920,  that  Sheffield  gained 
title  to  the  land,  Lot  10  in  Section  19  (Fig.  112);  and  the 
case  was  dismissed  November  6,  1920  (Teton  County, 
1920;  U.S.  District  Court,  WY,  1920). 

Ben  Sheffield  maintained  a  thriving  dude  and  hunt- 
ing business  at  Teton  Lodge  despite  the  irritating  dam 
controversy.  William  Balderston  who  worked  on  the 


dam  project  in  1914-1915  related,"Ben  Sheffield,  whose 
ranch  adjoined  the  Government  property  just  below  the 
dam  at  the  old  location  of  Moran,  acted  as  postmaster 
and  also  ran  a  very  popular  big  game  hunting  camp, 
which  was  very  successful.  A  great  many  Easterners 
came  up  to  hunt  and  fish  ..."  (Balderston,  1978). 
Watson  (1935)  sums  up  the  importance  of  hunting  and 
how  it  sustained  the  early  settlers  in  northern  Jackson 
Hole: 

"Meanwhile  in  the  early  nineties,  the  people  of  the  valley 
and  the  state  as  a  whole  began  to  realize  that  they  had  a 
valuable  cash  asset  in  the  thousands  of  elk  that  made  the 
Jackson's  Hole  region  the  best  hunting  country  left  in  the 
United  States.  Hunters,  many  of  them  wealthy  Easterners, 
came  in  to  collect  trophies,  and  the  money  that  they  spent  for 
guides  and  outfits  put  the  valley  on  its  feet  financially. 
Ranchers  obtained  good  cash  prizes  for  accommodating 
hunting  parties,  and  packing  them  into  the  best  game  territo- 
ries. The  business  was  highly  profitable  and  soon  became 
the  most  important  feature  in  the  economic  life  of  Jackson's 
Hole.  Most  of  the  Homesteaders  in  the  northern  and  east- 
ern part  of  the  valley  joined  this  outfitting  of  hunters  with 
regular  ranching  and  winter  trapping,  to  form  a  regular  and 
agreeable  routine  of  work.  The  ranchers  in  the  central  and 
southern  portions  relied  more  on  crops  and  larger  cattle 
herds." 

Sheffield's  enterprise  became  a  focal  center  and  lent 
permanency  to  the  camping  and  hunting  business  in  the 
Moran  area  in  the  early  1900's  (Fig.  113).  Guides,  cooks 
and  horse  wranglers  were  needed  for  his  trips  and  local 
settlers  were  hired  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr.,  no  date  a). 
Sheffield  still  maintained  his  business  contacts  in  the 
east  after  he  moved  to  Moran  and  almost  yearly  made  a 
trip  to  Chicago.  This  was  an  unusual  activity  for  early 
settlers  and  can  be  attributed  to  Sheffield's  fine  business 
sense.  Ben  stated  in  1905, 

"I  do  most  of  my  business  with  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New 
York  people,  especially  in  camping  parties,  and  it  is  in  those 
cities  I  am  best  known.  However,  I  have  handled  camping 
and  hunting  parties  from  all  over  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  from  England  and  Germany,  and  can  furnish  references 
from  almost  any  locality"  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr.,  1905). 
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Fig,  113,      What  the  stylish  bird  hunter  wore  in  Ben  Sheffield,  Sr,'s  camp. 


In  Chicago,  Ben  had  an  office  in  Abercrombie  and 
Fitch  for  signing  up  customers;  he  also  was  a  Life 
Member  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club  (Sheffield,  Ben, 
Jr.,  1989). 

Ben  Sheffield  had  many  attributes  that  served  him 
well  in  his  outdoor  business.  As  mentioned  before,  he 
was  considered  a  sharpshooter  and  did  exhibition  work 
for  Sheard.  Also,  he  was  a  very  good  hunter  and  out- 
doorsman  and  took  very  good  care  of  his  equipment 
and  horses,  according  to  Marion  Allen.  In  addition, 
Allen  stated  that  Sheffield  "was  an  exceptionally  strong 
man  physically.  He  wasn't  nearly  as  large  as  his  brother 
Ed  but  for  his  size  he  was  without  equal"  (Allen,  M., 
1981). 

Sheffield  would  set  up  his  hunting  camps  ahead  of 
time  and  take  the  tents  down  after  the  dudes  had  left. 
He  hunted  elk  near  Leidy  Peak,  Spread  Creek  and  the 
Buffalo  Fork  River  (Fig,  114)  and  bear  around  Jenny 


Lake  and  Spalding  Bay,  as  well  as  the  west  side  of 
Jackson  Lake.  Antelope  were  sought  in  the  Gros  Ventre 
River  area.  Also,  sage  hens  were  hunted  in  the 
Pothole/Cow  Lake  country,  as  well  as  waterfowl  on 
Jackson  Lake  and  on  the  Snake  River  just  east  of  Moran. 
Sheffield  even  kept  a  few  domesticated  Canada  Geese  to 
use  as  live  decoys  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Jr.,  1989)  (Fig.  115). 

Fishing  was  another  great  sport  in  the  early  1900s. 
Sheffield  had  the  advantage  of  maintaining  a  launch  and 
row  boats  on  Jackson  Lake  (Fig.  116).  His  brochure  reveals 
how  important  fishing  was  to  attract  dudes  (Fig.  117)): 

"Jackson  Lake  abounds  with  big  speckled  trout,  and  there 
could  be  no  more  exciting  sport  than  trolling  for  them. 
There  are  numerous  bays  in  the  lake,  the  bottoms  of  which 
are  carpeted  with  heavy  moss.  It  is  over  these  moss  beds 
where  the  big  trout  lie,  and  as  it  is  almost  virgin  fishing,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  take  these  scaly  monsters.  It  is  not  so 
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Fig,  114.      Big  game  killed  during  a  7'day  hunt  from  Ben 
Sheffield,  Sr.'s  Buffalo  Fork  camp,  prior  to 
1903-1904. 
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Ben  Sheffield,  Jr.,  with  domesticated  Canada  Geese  used  as  live  decoys  by 
Teton  Lodge  hunting  guests,  ca.  1909. 


Fig.  116.      Naptha  powered  launch  and  rowboat  at  Ben  Sheffield,  Sr.'s  dock  on 
Jackson  Lake,  August  1913. 


easy,  however,  as  to  bore  the  true  angler,  not  yet  so  hard  as 
to  discourage  the  novice. 

Snake  River  also  abounds  with  speckled  trout,  weighing  as 
high  as  five  pounds,  as  well  as  brook  trout  of  good  size.  In 
addition  to  the  fishing  in  Jackson  Lake  and  Snake  River, 
there  are  innumerable  small  streams  which  empty  into 
Snake  River,  within  easy  reach  of  Teton  Lodge,  where  may 
be  had  the  very  finest  fy  fishing  to  be  found  anywhere  on 
earth"  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr.,  1905). 

For  Ben  Sheffield  to  bring  his  clients  into  Jackson 
Hole  in  the  early  1900's,  he  had  to  overcome  many  trans- 
portation obstacles.  Other  outfitters 
were  not  as  successful  in  solving  this 
logistical  problem.  As  early  as  1905, 
Ben  was  meeting  the  train  at  St. 
Anthony  with  a  pack  outfit  and 
horses  to  bring  large  groups  to  Teton 
Lodge,  for  which  he  needed  10  days 
notice.  Smaller  groups  of  three  or 
four  persons  were  advised  to  take  the 
daily  stage  line  from  St.  Anthony 
(Sheffield,  Ben,  Sn,  1905). 

Teton  Pass  from  St.  Anthony 
was  one  option  Sheffield  had  to 
enter  Jackson  Hole.  The  other  fea- 
sible route  from  a  railroad  was 
through  Yellowstone  Park.  Also, 
Ben  needed  the  park  as  a  "drawing 
card";  for  many  dudes  wanted  to 
see  the  "wonders"  of  Yellowstone,  as 
well  as  the  Tetons. 

Sheffield  was  regularly  bringing 
people  along  the  route  from  West 
Thumb  to  Moran,  Wyoming,  from 
1897  to  1920.  One  can  be  sure  that 
he  was  clearing  the  road  at  many 
points  which  probably  helped  the 
park's  road  maintenance  efforts. 
Despite  this,  Ben  had  some  trouble 
trying  to  maintain  amiable  relations 
with  the  Superintendents  to  con- 
tinue bringing  clients  through  the 
park.  Writing  to  Sheffield, 
Superintendent  Pitcher  threatened 
to  stop  his  activities  in  the  Park: 
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Fig.  117.      A  3-hour  catch  of  fish  from  Jackson  Lake, 
prior  to  1903-1904. 


Fig.  118.      Main  building  oj  Ed  Shejjield's  Flagg  Ranch. 


"My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  enclosed  were  taken 
jrom  the  pamphlet  advertising  the  Teton  Lodge. 

I  have  noted  on  this  sheet  the  section  of  the  laws  of  Montana 
&  Wyoming  covering  the  matter  of  buffalo.  I  would  suggest 
to  you  in  your  own  interest,  in  future  you  omit  this  para- 
graph or  any  other  referring  to  buffalo  hunting  from  your 
advertising  matter,  for  if  it  has  the  slightest  element  of  truth 
in  it,  your  business  in  or  through  the  Yellowstone  Park  must 
cease"  (Pitcher,  1906a). 

Ben  was  able  to  give  a  reasonable  explanation  for  this 
misconception  and  said  he  would  visit  with  Pitcher 
when  he  came  to  Fort  Yellowstone  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr., 
1906a).  In  1907,  Superintendent  Young  denied 


Sheffield's  request  for  the  following  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Sr., 
1907): 

"I  have  nine  or  ten  Elk  heads  and  scalps,  four  Bear  hides, 
one  coyotes  and  eight  elk  hides.  That  belongs  to  my  Party, 
all  of  the  trophies  to  Be  mounted.  S.T  Daulhurst  at 
Livingston,  and  If  I  am  not  allowed  to  take  them  through 
the  Park  I  would  haft  to  Send  them  around  to  Butte,  which 
will  Be  expensive,  at  the  same  time  I  have  Just  as  far  to  take 
them  around  to  St.  Anthony  Idaho,  to  connect  with 
RailRoad.  I  hope  you  will  Draft  me  a  permit  to  take  this 
Stuff  through  to  Gardiner  I  have  all  the  license  for  the  above 
Trophies." 


The  Clerk  of  Yellowstone  Park  in 
1909  sent  the  following  directive  to  the 
Snake  River  and  West  Thumb  Ranger 
Stations,  showing  that  Ben  may  have  at 
times  been  treated  a  little  differently  than 
other  outfitters  (Yellowstone  National 
Park  Clerk,  1909): 

A  license  has  been  issued  to  Mr.  Ben 
Sheffield,  of  Moran,  Wyoming,  authorizing 
him  to  use  four  wagons  or  carriages  to  take 
parties  from  the  Park  to  his  ranch  in  Jackson 
Hole.  He  has  been  directed  to  have  those  wag- 
ons marked  'B.D.  Sheffield,  No.'.  If  more  than 
four  wagons  are  in  use  at  any  one  time  in  the 
Park,  a  report  should  at  once  be  made  at  this 
office  of  the  fact. 


In  making  your  reports,  tourists  carried  by  Mr.  Sheffield's 
wagons  should  be  reported  separately  from  others,  stating  the 
number  going  each  way." 

Ben  Sheffield,  Sr.  (1905a)  had  another  request 
which  was  addressed  to  Superintendent  Pitcher: 

"I  would  like  very  much  to  get  permition  to  put  in  apermi- 
nent  camp  at  Lewis  Lake  this  summer  so  I  could  put  in  a 
Transportation  line  between  Jackson  Lake  and  the  Thumb 
and  with  out  a  camp  at  Lewis  Lake  I  cannot  do  it  I  know  it 
is  asking  a  great  deal  to  get  a  permit  of  this  kind  but  if  it  is  in 
order  I  hope  it  will  be  granted,  as  most  of  my  parties  this 
year  will  come  through  the  Transportation  Co  and  wiley 
Camping  Co  to  the  Thumb  and  I  will  handel  them  from 
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Fig.  119.      Ben  Sheffield,  Sr.'s  White  truck,  1929. 

then  and  by  having  a  camp  at  Lewis  Lake  I  would  have  a 
place  where  they  could  stay  over  night,  as  it  is  now  there  is  no 
comodations  for  any  one  to  stay  over  night  at  the  Thumb  oj 
Yellowstone  Lake  as  it  is  only  a  lunch  station  and  the  people 
get  in  therefor  noon  so  it  would  he  to  far  to  drive  that  after- 
noon to  Snake  River  Bridge  south  of  the  National  Park." 

Pitcher  (1905a)  refused  that  request. 

The  foregoing  lack  of  tourist  accommodations  from 
West  Thumb  to  the  South  Entrance  of  Yellowstone  Park 
may  have  been  the  primary  reason  for  Ben  to  establish  a 
roadhouse  providing  lodging  and  meals  for  travelers,  just 
outside  the  park's  southern  boundary.  Its  location  was  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Snake  River  near  the  present  high- 
way bridge.  The  complex  consisted  of  a  barn,  a  well- 
house  and  a  main  roadhouse  which  had  a  kitchen/dining 
room  combination  with  one  bedroom  downstairs  and  a 
sleeping  loft.  George  Fitzmier  ran  the  roadhouse  for  Ben 
and  then  Ben's  brother  Ed  took  over.  Eventually,  Ed 
moved  to  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  established  the 
Flagg  Ranch  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Jr.,  1990)  (Fig.  118). 

In  order  to  put  pressure  on  Yellowstone  officials  to 
maintain  the  southern  route  adequately,  Sheffield  wrote 
to  Representative  Mondell:  "that  the  road  is  now  in  very 
bad  condition  and  that  practically  all  the  culverts  are 
out  from  the  Buffalo  Fork  of  Snake  River  through  to 
the  Thumb  of  the  Lake."  Mondell  (1909)  forwarded  the 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

To  further  overcome  the  difficulties  of  travel, 
Sheffield  devised  a  plan  to  meet  his  dudes  from 
Yellowstone  Park  with  his  launch  at  Sargent's  Bay  or  at 
Milligan's  Ranch  on  the  north  end  of  Jackson  Lake. 
From  there,  he  would  transport  them  to  Teton  Lodge, 
which  was  a  welcome  relief  from  the  hot  and  dusty  car- 
riage ride  (Sheffield,  Ben,  Jr.,  1989). 


Sheffield  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  to  make  use  of 
the  new  "auto"  in  northern  Jackson  Hole.  He  ordered  a 
White  truck  (Fig.  119)  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  had  a  body 
made  for  it  so  he  could  transport  his  clients  in  it 
(Sheffield,  Ben,  Jr.,  1990).  Buster  Estes  remembered  driv- 
ing dudes  for  Sheffield  in  1914-1915  in  a"whitetop"from 
the  launch  to  Yellowstone  (Jackson  Hole  Guide,  1965). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ben  Sheffield  was  a 
significant  influence  on  the  early  community  of  north- 
ern Jackson  Hole.  His  early  activities  as  a  boy  and 
young  man  in  California,  Washington  and  Montana, 
helped  him  to  adjust  to  the  harsh  and  stressful  environ- 
ment in  Wyoming.  His  development  of  Teton  Lodge 
made  the  resort  a  center  for  entertainment,  employ- 
ment, postal  activities  and  supplies  to  sustain  a  commu- 
nity in  that  area  in  the  early  1900's.  Also,  his  operation 
was  an  example  and  inspiration  for  the  forthcoming 
profitable  tourist  industry.  In  turn,  many  outside  fac- 
tors influenced  Sheffield's  operation,  as  well  as  the  early 
settlers  in  northern  Jackson  Hole.  Of  primary  impor- 
tance, was:  (1)  Yellowstone  Park's  attention  or  lack  of 
attention  to  conditions  along  its  southern  boundary;  (2) 
U.S.  Reclamation  Service's  construction  of  the  Jackson 
Lake  Dam;  and  (3)  the  many  transportation  problems. 
In  summary,  Ben  Sheffield's  importance  came  from  his 
ability  to  successfully  withstand  and  work  through  the 
many  obstacles  confronting  the  early  residents  of 
northern  Jackson  Hole. 
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38258A. 

Records  of  U.S.  Forest  Serv.,  Bridger-Teton  Nat'l  Forest,  WY,  RG  95,  Nat'l  Archives,  Wash.,  DC.    Neg.  No.  95-G- 
150335. 

Beryl  Wolff  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  9795,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No.  25619. 

William  and  Doris  Whithorn  Coll.,  Livingston,  MT 

F.  Jay  Haynes,  The  Haynes  Foundation  Coll.,  Montana  Historical  Soc,  Helena,  MT.   Neg.  No.  H-3634. 

Kenneth  and  Lenore  Diem  Coll.,  Laramie,  WY. 
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Fig.  42.  Snowshoe  Cabins:  Plotted  on  Yellowstone  Nat'l  Park,  WY,  MT,  ID,  1961  Map,  Geol.  Survey,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Int., 

Reston,  VA;  location  determined  from  1)  a  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  Map,  Yellowstone  Nat'l  Park  and  Part  of  Abutting  Forest 
Reserve,  1910,  Letter  Box  99B,  Nat'l  Archives,  YNP  and  from  2)  the  Snake  River  Station  1894-1910,  Monthly 
Reports,  Box  133,  Microfilm  Reel  44,  Nat'l  Archives,  YNP  Yellowstone  Nat'l  Park,  WY. 

Park  Photographer,  YNR  Yellowstone  Nat'l  Park,  WY.   Neg.  No.  21,303. 

Dale  Nuss  Coll.,  Bozeman,  MT. 

Park  Photographer,  YNP  Yellowstone  Nat'l  Park,  WY.   Neg.  No.  106,003. 

Government  Buildings,  1886-1912,  Bound  Vol.  167,  Nat'l  Archives,  YNP;  Park  Photographer,  YNP  Yellowstone 
Nat'l  Park,  WY.   Neg.  No.  23. 

Park  Photographer,  YNR  Yellowstone  Nat'l  Park,  WY.  Neg.  No.  21,548. 

Jackson  Hole  Historical  Society  and  Museum,  Jackson,  WY.  Ace.  No.  58.1471.01. 

Government  Buildings,  1886-1912,  Bound  Vol.  167,  Nat'l  Archives,  YNP;  Park  Photographer,  YNP  Yellowstone 
Nat'l  Park,  WY.   Neg.  No.  21. 

Park  Photographer,  YNP  Yellowstone  Nat'l  Park,  WY.   Neg.  No.  21,350.1. 

Fort  Yellowstone,  WY,  Snake  River  Soldier  Station,  RG  77,  Entry  394,  Box  23,  Bldg.  79,  Nat'l  Archives,  Suitland  Br., 
Wash.,  DC. 

Park  Photographer,  YNP  Yellowstone  Nat'l  Park,  WY.   Neg.  No.  21,350.4. 

Fort  Yellowstone,  RG  92,  Office  QM  Gen.,  Doc.  File  108452  (1897),  Nat'l  Archives,  Wash.,  DC. 

Park  Photographer,  YNP  Yellowstone  Nat'l  Park,  WY.   Neg.  No.  65,399.2. 

Dept.  of  Int.,  Record  of  Violations  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  Bound  Vol.  145,  Nat'l  Archives,  YNP;  Park 
Photographer,  YNP  Yellowstone  Nat'l  Park,  WY.   Neg.  No.  15. 

Jackson  Hole  Historical  Society  and  Museum,  Jackson,  WY.  Ace.  No.  58.1470.01. 

William  and  Doris  Whithorn  Coll.,  Livingston,  MT. 

Frank  Childs  Coll.,  Idaho  Falls,  ID. 

Park  Photographer,  YNP  Yellowstone  Nat'l  Park,  WY.   Neg.  No.  21,307. 

/' 
Dept.   of  Int.,   Record  of  Violations  of  Rules  and   Regulations,   Bound  Vol.    145,   Nat'l  Archives,  YNP;   Park 
Photographer,  YNR  Yellowstone  Nat'l  Park,  WY.   Neg.  No.  13. 

Dept.  of  Int.  Record  of  Violations  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  Bound  Vol.  145,  Nat'l  Archives,  YNP;  Park 
Photographer,  YNP  Yellowstone  Nat'l  Park,  WY.   Neg.  No.  12. 

Dept.  of  Int.,  Record  of  Violations  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  Bound  Vol.  145,  Nat'l  Archives,  YNP;  Park 
Photographer,  YNP  Yellowstone  Nat'l  Park,  WY.  Neg.  No.  11. 

Fort  Yellowstone,  Records  of  U.S.  Army  Continental  Commands,  RG  393,  Pt.  V,  Post  Records,  Entry  8,  Nat'l 
Archives,  Wash.,  DC. 
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Fig.  GA.  Max  Atkinson,  History  of  Squirrel  Meadows,  MSS  316,  Folder  No.  10;  Arthur  Porter  Special  Collections,  McKay 

Library,  Ricks  College,  Rexburg,  ID. 

Jackson  Hole  Historical  Society  and  Museum,  Jackson,  WY.  Ace.  No.  58.2476.01. 

Curry  Co.  Historical  Soc,  Gold  Beach,  OR. 

Bandon  Historical  Soc,  Bandon,  OR.   Photo  No.  285. 

Bandon  Historical  Soc,  Bandon,  OR.   Photo  No.  1235. 

Courtesy  of  Dale  Fisk,  Charles  Winkler  Memorial  Museum  Coll.,  Council,  ID. 

Eunice  and  James  Braman  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  9788,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No.  24149. 

Eunice  and  James  Braman  Coll.,  Ace  No.  9788,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No.  24142. 

Eunice  and  James  Braman  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  9788,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No.  24140. 

Kenneth  and  Lenore  Diem  Coll.,  Laramie,  WY. 

Beryl  Wolff  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  9795,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No.  25614. 

Karl  Allan  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  7636,  Box  7,  Envelope  6,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie. 

Bandon  Historical  Soc,  Bandon,  OR.   Photo  No.  1926. 

Bandon  Historical  Soc,  Bandon,  OR.    Photo  No.  1059. 

Records  of  U.S.  Bur.  of  Reclam.,  RG  1 15,  Box  211,  Entry  10,  Project  Histories,  Feature  Histories  and  Reports  1902- 
1932,  Jackson  Lake,  Nat'l  Archives,  Wash.,  DC. 

U.S.  Bur.  of  Reclam.,  Minidoka  Project  Office,  Burley,  ID. 

Records  of  U.S.  Bur.  of  Reclam.,  RG  1 15,  Box  21 1,  Entry  10,  Project  Histories,  Feature  Histories  and  Reports  1902- 
1932,  Jackson  Lake,  Nat'l  Archives,  Wash.,  DC. 

Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Pamela  Sheffield  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  7573,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No. 
24041. 

Records  of  U.S.  Bur.  of  Reclam.,  RG  1 15,  Box  211,  Entry  10,  Project  Histories,  Feature  Histories  and  Reports  1902- 
1932,  Jackson  Lake,  Nat'l  Archives,  Wash.,  DC. 

U.S.  Bur.  of  Reclam.,  Minidoka  Project  Office,  Burley,  ID. 

Jackson  Hole  Historical  Society  and  Museum,  Jackson,  WY.  Ace  No.  58.1612.01. 

Jackson  Hole  Historical  Society  and  Museum,  Jackson,  WY.  Ace.  No.  58.803.01. 

Banks,  F.A.    1916.    Annual  Project  History  Number  Four,  Minidoka  Jackson  Lake  Enlargement  Project,  WY,  U.S. 
Bur.  of  Reclam.,  Denver,  CO. 

Fig.  87.  Banks,  FA.    1916.    Annual  Project  History  Number  Four,  Minidoka  Jackson  Lake  Enlargement  Project,  WY,  U.S. 

Bur.  of  Reclam.,  Denver,  CO. 

Fig.  88.  U.S.  Bur.  of  Reclam.,  Minidoka  Project  Office,  Burley,  ID. 
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Fig.  89.  Minidoka  Project  History,  1917,  Vol  XI,  U.S.  Bur.  of  Reclam.  Archives,  Boise,  ID. 

Fig.  90.  Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Pamela  Sheffield  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  7573,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.    Neg.  No. 

24009. 

Fig.  91.  Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Pamela  Sheffield  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  7573,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.    Neg.  No. 

24018. 

Fig.  92.  William  and  Doris  Whithorn  Coll.,  Livingston,  MT. 

Fig.  93.  WC.  Lawrence  Coll.  within  Kenneth  and  Lenore  Diem  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  400007,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY, 

Laramie.   Photo  No.  34M,  Neg.  No.  6-6. 

Fig.  94.  William  and  Doris  Whithorn  Coll.,  Livingston,  MT. 

Fig.  95.  Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Pamela  Sheffield  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  7573,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.    Neg.  No. 

24028  and  24029. 

Fig.  96.  Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Pamela  Sheffield  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  7573,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No. 

24064. 

Jackson  Hole  Historical  Society  and  Museum,  Jackson,  WY.  Ace.  No.  58.326.01. 

Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Pamela  Sheffield  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  7573,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No. 
24130. 

Gary  Taylor  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  9787,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  ofWY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No.  24233  and  24234. 

Gary  Taylor  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  9787,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  ofWY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No.  24225. 

Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Pamela  Sheffield  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  7573,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No. 
24133. 

Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Pamela  Sheffield  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  7573,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.    Neg.  No. 
24042. 

Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Pamela  Sheffield  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  7573,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.    Neg.  No. 
24032. 

Records  of  U.S.  Forest  Serv.,  Bridger-Teton  Nat'l  Forest,  WY,  RG  95,  Nat'l  Archives,  Wash.,  DC.    Neg.  No.  95-G- 
17724A. 

Kenneth  and  Lenore  Diem  Coll.,  Laramie,  WY. 

Gary  Taylor  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  9787,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  ofWY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No.  24231. 

Jackson  Hole  Historical  Society  and  Museum,  Jackson,  WY.   Ace.  No.  58.1013-01. 

Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Pamela  Sheffield  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  7573,  (H.R.  Crandall  Studio  Photo),  Amer.  Heritage  Center, 
Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No.  27095. 

Fig.  109.  Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Pamela  Sheffield  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  7573,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.    Neg.  No. 

24129. 
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Fig.  1 10.  Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Pamela  Sheffield  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  7573,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No. 

24048. 

U.S.  Bur.  of  Reclam.,  Minidoka  Project  Office,  Burley,  ID. 

U.S.  Reclam.  Serv.,  Jackson  Lake  Enlargement  Project,  WYO,  General  Map  of  Jackson  Lake  Dam  Site  and  Vicinity, 
Aug.  1,  1915,  Minidoka  Project  Office,  Burley,  ID. 

Jackson  Hole  Historical  Society  and  Museum,  Jackson,  WY.  Ace.  No.  58.1637.01. 

Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Pamela  Sheffield  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  7573,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No. 
24137. 

Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Pamela  Sheffield  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  7573,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No. 
24114. 

Records  of  U.S.  Forest  Serv.,  Bridger-Teton  Nat'l  Forest,  WY,  RG  95,  Nat'l  Archives,  Wash.,  DC.    Neg.  No.  95-G- 
17725A. 

Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Pamela  Sheffield  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  7573,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No. 
24135. 

Gary  Taylor  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  9787,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  ofWY,  Laramie.   Neg.  No.  24223. 

Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Pamela  Sheffield  Coll.,  Ace.  No.  7573,  Amer.  Heritage  Center,  Univ.  of  WY,  Laramie.    Neg.  No. 
27096. 
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As  employees  in 
Yellowstone  National 


yJ4^ 


Park,  the  authors'  visits^  _^^ 

to  Jackson  Hole  began  ^ 

as  early  as  1949.  Since 

1959,  Kenneth  and 

Lenore  Diem  have  seasonally  lived  and  worked  in  northern  Jackson  Hole  for  some  30  years. 

The  opportunity  to  be  in  the  area  was  presented  when  Kenneth  became  a  University 

Professor,  as  well  as  serving  as  Director  of  the  University  of  Wyoming/National  Park 

Service  Research  Center  in  northern  Jackson  Hole. 

In  the  course  of  writing  a  previous  book,  A  Tale  of  Dou^  Gods, 

Bear  Grease,  CantabupeandSucker  Oil,  the  authors  accumulated 

considerable,  additional  information 

about  early  events  in  northern  Jackson 

Hole.  Also,  it  appeared  there  was  a 

need  for  a  more  accurate  identifica- 
tion, description  and  documentation 

of  those  historical  events. 

Consequently,  after  a  decade  of  travel 

and  research  thoughout  the  country,         'i>~rtiiiiii 

this  publication  has  evolved. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^"  The  major  emphasis  of  this  account  is  on  the  northern  Jackson 

Hole  area,  beginning  with  the  formation  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  1872  and  extend- 
ing through  1920.  It  is  a  story  of  isolation  and  the  following  factors  that  modified  it: 
adjacent  mountains  and  the  associated  harsh  climate;  the  dominant  position  and  no 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park;  the  people  and  events  which  promoted,  developed,  pc 
cized,  exploited  and  protected  the  natural  resources  of  that  area. 
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